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PREFACE. 



The Primary History of England is intended, as its name 
implies, to give the young scholar his fii-st complete view of the 
history of his own country. It contains only the most impor- 
tant events; and it is written in simple language, and in a 
picturesque style. 

The book is arranged in Reading Lessons, and each lesson 
is furnished with Questions, Word-lists, Notes, and a Summary. 

The Primary Hist^ory is an enlarged edition of the " Simple 
History of England^ It contains 64 lessons, and 140 pages 
of reading matter, exclusive of the Illustrations, the Ques- 
tions, and the other Exercises. It therefore fully meets the 
requirements of the Code,, and of the recent Instructions 
issued to Inspectors by the Education Department. 



The following Three Sets of Readers for the Fourth Standard, as required by 
the Code, are now ready in the Royal School Series :— 

New Royal Readers. No. IV. 224 pages. Full bound, cloth, is. 3d. 

The Primary History of England. 240 pages. Foolscap 8vo, cloth 
boards. Is. 3d. 

The World at Home. Britisu Islbs, Britisii Nortu Ambrica, and Aus- 
tralasia. A Geographical Reader for Standard IV. Full bound, dcth. 
Price Is. 6d* 
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THE PRIMARY 

HISTOEY OF ENGLAND 
IN READING LESSONS. 



CELTIC AND ROMAN TIMES. 

1. THE EAELT BEITONS. 

1. Two thousand years ago, the country in which 
we live was almost covered with dense ^ forests, in 
which roamed wolves, bears, wild boars, and white- 
maned bulls. The Britons who lived in it then 
were Celts — people of the same race as the natives 
of Wales and the Gaels of Scotland and of Ireland. 
They were the forefathers of the Welsh of the present 
day. But they were a wild and almost savage race. 
The coimtry was very little known to other nations.^ 

2. In those days there were no large towns, nor 
pretty villages, nor well-built houses ; no churches, 
nor school-houses. Here and there, where the forest 
had been cleared,^ there were a few poor huts, made 
of rods tied into the shape of a bee-hive or a sugar- 
loaf, and covered with mud and turf. Perhaps a 
trench or ditch was cut around the huts, to keep 
off the wild beasts. 
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THE EARLY BRITONS. 



3. The Early Britons did not till* the soil. They 
sowed no corn or other seeds. They lived on roots 
and fruits, and on the flesh of animals killed in 
hunting. In winter, they wore skins to keep them- 
selves warm ; but in summer they went almost 
naked; and they painted strange figures on their 
bodies, to make them look terrible^ to their enemies. 

4. Those who lived near the south coast were 
not so savage.® They traded in tin and in pearls 
with people who came across the English Channel. 
From their visitors they learned to till the soil, to 

grow corn, and to rear 
r^St?'' cattle. They had also 
learned to wear gay 
clothing, and chains of 
silver and of gold. 

5. The Britons were 
fond of war. They 
fought with bows and 
arrows, with spears and 
clubs. They fought on 
foot and on horseback, 
and in chariots^ armed 
with scythes,^ which 

^ they drove wildly 
among their foes. 

6. In religion they 
were pagans.® They 
worshipped^® the sun 
and the moon and the 

DKuiD cuTTiNo THE MI8TLBTOB. scrpcnt ) and thcy 
looked on the oak, with the mistletoe growing on 




THE EARLY BRITONS. 
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it, as a sacred tree. Their priests, called Druids,^*^ 
had long beards, and wore white robes. They 
made laws, they taught the young, they healed 
the sick, and they offered sacrifices'^ to their gods. 
Sometimes these sacrifices consisted of men, — crimi- 
nals'* and prisoners taken in war, — who were burned 
in large cages of wicker-work. 



New Words In this Lesson, 

con-sist^d maned roamed vis-i-tors 

crim-in-als mis-tle-toe sac-ri-fi-ces wick-er 

Dru-ids pa-gans ser-pent wolves 



Questions:—!. With what was this country almost covered two thousand 
years ago ? Who were the Britons ? What kind of people were they ? 2. In 
what did they live? 3. On what did they live ? Why did they paint their bodies? 
4. Who were not so savage ? Who had taught them to till the soil ? 5. Of what 
were the Britons fond? With what did they fight? 6. What were they in 
religion? What did they worship? What were their priests called? What 
kind of sacrifices did they sometimes offer ? 



Notes and 

^ Dense, thick ; close. 

2 other nations. In early times, 
some of the ancient nations of the 
Mediterranean coasts used to visit the 
SciUy Isles and the coast of Cornwall. 
They carried away tin with them, and 
called the islands the "Tin Islands." 

' Cleared, cut down. 

* Till, delve or plough. 

* Terrible, fierce ; frightful. 
^ Savage, wild. 



Meanings. 

^ Chariots, cars used in war. 
^ Scythes, long and curved blades, 
"used for mowing grass. 

^ Pagans, idolaters ; heathens. 

10 Worshipped, took as their gods. 

11 Mistletoe, an evergreen plant 
which grows on certain trees. 

1^ Druids. From a word meanin g the 
oak-tree. 
13 Sacrifices, sacred gifts. 
1^ Criminals, persons guilty of crime. 



Summary :— Two thousand years ago, this country was almost covered with 
forests. The Britons who lived in it then were Celt»— the forefathers of the 
Welsh. They were a wild and almost savage race. There were no large towns, 
and no villi^es ; only here and there a few poor huts. The early Britons did not 
till the soil. They lived on roots and fruits, and on the flesh of animals. They 
painted strange figures on their bodies, to make them look terrible. Those who 
lived near the south coast were not so savage. The Britons were fond of war. 
In religion they were pagans. Their priests were called Druids. They some- 
times offered human sacrifices. 
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THE ROMAN TIMES. 



2. THE EOMAN TIMES. 

55 B.C. to 410 A.D. 

1. Fifty-five years before the birth of Christ, 
Julius Caesar, a great Roman general, landed in 
Britain with a large army. On an August morn- 
ing, some Britons looking out to sea from the 

chalk cliflfe on the south coast, 
saw a number of dark specks on the sky-line,^ 
They were Caesar's ships — galleys^ rowed with very 
many oars. ^ 

2. When the Britons saw that the ships were 
filled with armed men, they gathered in great num- 
bers on the shore to oppose^ their landing. At first 
the Romans were afraid to leap into the sea and 
to fight with the Britons, of whom they had heard 
terrible tales. But an officer, seizing the Roman 
standard* — the image of an eagle — jumped into the 
water, calling out, " Follow me ! ' 

3. Then the Romans swarmed on shore in great 
numbers, and a terrible battle was fought, in which 
the Britons were defeated. Having forced the 
Britons to pay him tribute-money,^ Caesar went 

back to France (then called Gaul) ; but he re- 
^ ^ turned to Britain the next year, and seized on 

the south coast. This was the beginning of 
the Roman Times in British history. 

4. It was not until nearly one hundred years 
after this that the Romans gained any sure footing 

in Britain. In the time of the Emperor 
Claudius, they came in great numbers and 
made themselves masters of a large part of 



THE ROMAN TIMES. 
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THE LANDING OF THE ROMANS. 

the country. Britain then became a province® of 
the great Roman Empire/ and was ruled by Roman 
governors for the next three hundred and sixty 
years. 

5. But the Britons did not always yield quietly 
to their Roman masters. Before the Romans had 
been ten years in the island, a great revolt was 
headed by a brave British chief named Caradoc or 
Caractacus.^ At first he succeeded in gaiwv^s*, xnr.- 
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THE ROMAN TIMES. 



tories; but in the end he was taken prisoner, 
and was sent to Rome, where the Emperor 
pardoned him on account of his noble conduct. 

6. A few years later there was another revolt, 
led by Boadicea,® Queen of the Iceni (in what is now 

Norfolk). The Britons put the Roman garri- 
son^^ of London to the sword ; but they in turn 
were defeated, and Boadicea fled, and died soon 
afterwards, it is said by taking poison. About the 
same time the Druids were driven oiit of Mona 
(Anglesey), where they had the chief seat of their 
religion. 

7. Agricola was the chief Roman governor of 
Britain. He held power during seven years ; 

^ and, having invaded Caledonia (Scotland), he 
defeated a chief named Galgacus in a great 
battle. 

8. The Romans built several walls across Britain, 
121 P^o^ct themselves from the attacks of the 
^ jj Picts or Caledonians. The principal of these 

were the Wall of Hadrian,^^ from the Tyne to 
139 the Solway Firth ; and the Wall of Antonine,^^ 
from the Forth to the Clyde. 

9. The attack on London by the Picts and the 
Scots,^* in 367 A.D., is a clear sign that the Roman 
410 P^^^^ decaying in the island. Finally, 

in 410 A.D., the Emperor Honorius wrote 
letters withdrawing his legions from Britain, 
and releasing the British cities from their oaths to 
him. The Britons were thus left to defend them- 
selves as best they could against their northern 
foes. 



THE ROMAN TIMES. 
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A-gric-o-la 

An-gle-sey 

An-to-nine 

Cal-e-do^ni-a 

Cal-e-do^ni-ans 

Car^d^c 



New Words 1 

Claukli-us 

de-cay-ing 

Gal-gac-us 

gal-leys 

Gaul 

Ha-dri-an 



this Lesson. 
Hon-o^ri-us 
l-ce^ni 
in-vad^d 
le^gions 
Mo-na 
Picts 



pnn^i-pal 

prov-ince 

re-leas-ing 

Sol-way 

trib'ute 

Tyne 



Questions:—!. When did the Romans first come to Britain? With what 
general? 2. Why were the Romans afraid to leap into the sea? Who showed 
them an example? 3. How did the battle end? When did Caesar return to 
Britain? 4. When did the Romans become masters in Britain? How long 
was it ruled hj Roman governors ? 5. What British chief opposed the 
Romans? What was his fate? 6. What British queen attacked the Romans? 
What was her fate? 7. Who was the chief Roman governor of Britain? 8. What 
were the principal Roman Walls ? 9. When did the Romans finally leave ? 



Notes and 

^ Sky-line, line made by the meeting 
of the sky and the sea. 

^ Qalleys, vessels moved forward by 
sails and oars. 

5 Oppose, prevent. 

* Standard, banner or a flag-staff. 
Tribute-money, a tax paid by a 
conquered nation to its conquerors. 

6 Province, a state or district of an 
empire or kingdom. 

^ Roman Empire, all the countries 
subject to the Roman Emperors. 

^ Caractacus. Pronounce Cct-rdc'- 
ta-cu8. 

® Boadicea. Pronounce Bo'-a-di-ce'-a. 
^^Qarrlson, a body of soldiers de- 
fending a fortress. 



Meanings. 

11 Principal, chief. 

^2 Wall of Hadrian. Afterwards re- 
paired and strengthened by Severus ; in 
later times called The Fiats' Wall. 

13 Wall of Antonine. So called after 
the Emperor; in later times, Orinies 
Dike. 

Scots. Ireland was at that time 
the country of the Scots. Some of the 
Scots seem to have crossed over to 
Caledonia, and to have joined the Picts 
against the Romans, in the fourth cen- 
tury. It was not till 530 a.d. that they 
made any fixed settlement in the west- 
ern islands and on the mainland of 
Scotland. 
15 Legions, armies. 



Summary :— In 55 b.c. Julius Caesar landed in Britain with a Roman army. 
The Britons were defeated in a terrible battle, and promised to pay tribute-money 
to Caesar. He went back to Gaul (France), but he returned the next year and 
seized on the south coast. The Romans did not get a sure footing in Britain till 
their return in 43 a.d., when they made themselves masters of a large part of the 
country. Caractacus was sent to Rome, a prisoner, in 50 a. d. The revolt under 
Boadicea took place in 61 a.d. Agricola was the chief Roman governor (78-84). 
The principal Roman Walls were those of Hadrian (Tyne and Sol way : 121) and 
Antonine (Forth and Clyde : 139). The Romans left Britain in 410 a.d. 



THE OLD ENGLISH KINGDOMS. 



3. FEOM THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT TO EOBEET. 

449 to 827 A.D. 

1. Not long after the Romans left the country, 
the Picts and the Scots again invaded South 

^ Britain. The Britons, it is said, being unable 
to resist them, called in the aid of certain sea- 
faring tribes^ from the other side of the North Sea, 
who used to visit their coasts. These people gladly 
came; and they liked the country so well that 
they were fain^ to make it their own. 

2. So, from the Britons (or Welsh, as they called 
them), whom they had come to help, they took by 
force land on which they and their families might 
settle. These settlers were the founders^ of the 
English Nation. By-and-by there came other tribes 

of the same race, which settled on different parts 
of the coast. In the end, they founded as many 
as seven or eight States in South Britain, and 

thus drove the Welsh into the north and the west 

of the country. 

3. The names of some of these States (as Essex, 
Sussex, Wessex*) show that they were founded by 
Saxons. Others (as East Anglia^ and Northumbria®) 
were founded by people called Angles. Kent, the 
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THE LANDINQ OP THE ENGLISH. 



oldest kingdom, was founded by Jutes from Jutland/ 
But Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were nearly related 
to one another, and spoke the same language, which 
they called English. The Angles got most of the 
land, and became the most powerful tribe. Hence 
the whole country was called after them England 
— that is, the Land of the English. 

4. When the English came to Britain they were 
heathens in religion, and little better than 
savages in life and manners. But Augustine® 
began to teach the Christian religion in Kent 
in 597, and then a great change began. TKe. 

(769) 2 
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FROM THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT TO EGBERT. 



of Northumbria became a Christian soon afterwards, 
and the other States quickly followed his example.® 

[The different Anglian 
and Saxon States, in tlie 
order of their settlement, 
were, — Kent, Sussex, 
Wessex, Essex, East An- 
OLiA (comprising North- 
folk and Suth-f oik), Nobth- 
UMBBiA. (formed by the 
union of Deira and Berni- 
cia), and Mercia. The 
AngUans or English were 
most numerous in the north; 
the Saxons in the south, as 
the names Essex, Sussex, 
and Wessex indicate. The 
seven chief States are some- 
times called The Heptarchy, 
or Rule of Seven; but 
there never were at any 
one time seven indepen- 
dent States. 

The native Britons, or 
Welsh as the English caUed 
them, were driven into 
Cornwall (or West Wales), 
North Wales, Cumbria, and 
Strathclwyd.] 

5. These early kingdoms were generally at war 
with one another ; and the weaker States were thus 
by degrees swallowed up in the stronger ones. In 
this way the land was in course of time divided 
among three States — Northumbria, Mercia,^^ and 
Wessex. 

6. These three then strove with one another. 
First, Northumbria overcame Mercia and Wessex, 
and its King called himself Over-lord^^ of England. 

The greatest King of the Northumbrians was 
Edwin, who became a Christian, and cast 
. down the heathen altars and burned the heathen 
temples in his land. He built a castle on a steep 
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AUGUSTINE PREACHING TO THE SAXONS. 

rock near the Forth, which was called after him 
Edwinesburh — the Edinburgh of to-day. 

7. Edwin was slain in a great battle with the 
Mercians, and then Mercia rose to be the first State. 
The greatest of the Mercian Kings was Offa, who 
fought many battles with the wild Welsh folk, and 
built a rampart from the River Dee to the 
River Wye called Offa's Dike. Offa made 
himself Over-lord in 784, and remained so till 

his death. 

8. Then Egbert, who had been an exile for some 
years, came back to Wessex and claimed his crown. 
He succeeded in that (802), and twenty-five 
years afterwards he subdued both Mercia and 
Northumbria ; and thus all England was 
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FROM THE ENGLISH SETTLEMENT TO EGBERT. 



under one King. Egbert called himself, in his char- 
ters,^^ not King of Wessex, but "King of the English.'* 
He reigned nine years after he became Over-lord ; 
and in his reign began the great struggle with the 
Norsemen now to be spoken of. Alfred the Great 
was Egbert's grandson. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

de-grees' ex-am-ple Mer^i-ans ram-part 

Ed-win ex-ile Nor-thum-bri-a sea-far-ing 

Ed-wines-burh Mer-ci-a Of^fa sub-dued' 



Questions :— 1. Whose help did the Britons call in ? Against whom ? 2. Of 
what were these settlers the founders ? How many states did they found ? 3. Of 
how many tribes were they? What is the meaning of "England"? 4. When 
did the English become Christian? 5. What three States in course of time 
divided the land among them ? 6. Which first became supreme ? Who was its 
greatest King? 7. Who was the greatest of the Mercian Kings? When did he 
become Over-lord ? 8. Who united all England under one King ? 



Notes and 

^ Sea-farlDg tribes, people who spent 
their lives as seamen. 

2 Fain, glad. 

^ Founders, beginners. 

^ Essex, Sussex, Wessex, that 
is, East-Saxons, South-Saxons, West- 
Saxons. 

5 East Anglia, now Norfolk and 
Suffolk. 

^ Northumbria, that is, the land 
north of the Humber. Another State 
was called Southumbria. It was after- 
wards included in Mercia. 

^ Jutland, the northern part of Den- 



Meanings. 

mark. The name means ''the land of < 
the Jutes " — not " the land that juts 
out." 

^Augustine. Pron. Au-gus'-tine. 
9 Example, lead ; copy. 
Degrees, a little at a time. 

11 Mercia, the centre of England, 
between the Thames and the Mersey, 
and between East Anglia and Wales. 
The name means the march-land, or 
border-land. 

12 Qyer-lord, highest lord ; king over 
other kings. 

13 Charters, state papers. 



Summary :— After the Romans had left, the Britons called in " the English " 
to help them against the Picts and the Scots (449). The English thereafter 
settled on the land, founded seven or eight States, and drove the Britons into 
remote comers. The settlers were mainly of three tribes — the Angles, the 
Saxons, and the Jutes. They were heathens. Christianity was introduced by 
Augustine in 597. In course of time the number of States was reduced to three 
— Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex. The greatest of the Northumbrian Kings 
was Edwin. The greatest of the Mercian Kings was Offa. At last Egbert of 
Wessex became King of all England (827). 
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4. THE STEUOOLE WITH THE DANES. 

827 to 937 A.D. 

1. For the next two centuries, the English were 
at war with the Norsemen, or Danes, whose long- 
ships had been the terror of their coasts for forty 
years, — ever since their first attack, in 787. The 
Danes were nearly related^ to the English. If we 
call the Angles and the Saxons brothers, we may 
call the Danes their cousins. Not only their origin. 




NORSE LONG-SHIP. 



but also their life, their home and their home 
customs, were the same. 

2. But while the English war-bands made their 
forays^ on land, the Norse war-bands made their 
forays on sea. "From the 'wik' or * creek' where 
their long-ship lurked, the ' Wikings,' or ' creekmeix' 
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THE STRUGGLE WITH THE DANES. 



as the pirates^ were called, pounced* upon their 
prey, or crept along the iron-bound coast, striking 
here and there up the fiords to harry and to slay. 

3. "The long-ship itself in its very make was 
above all a pirate ship ; of great length, but narrow 




ALFBED THE QBSAT. 

beam, and little depth of keel, its admirable^ lines 
and all but flat bottom showed that it was built 
solely for speed. Nor was it adapted for long 
sea journeys ; there was little room for crew or for 
cargo,® and the pirates were forced to moor at each 
sunset, to make a foray for what cattle might serve 
for their meal, and to sleep beneath a sail on the 
beach."* 

* Greene. 
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4. Such was the mode of life of the men who 
now resolved to make England their own. The 
English Kings who fought best against them were 
Alfred the Great and iEthelstan. Alfred was 
twenty-one when he became King. The first seven 
years of his reign were spent in fighting with 

the Danes. They pressed him so hard that he 
was at last forced, with a few followers, to 
take refuge^ in the island of Athelney,® amid the 
swamps® of Somersetshire. 

5. After a time, more of his own people joined 
him, and he began to take heart again. He re- 
solved to gather all the forces he could, and 

to attack the Danes. In order to find out the 

A.D. 

strength of the enemy and their plans, he is 
said to have gone into their camp at Ethandune,^® 
dressed like a harper. Returning to his own men, 
he attacked the Danes, and smote them so sorely 
that they were glad to yield. 

6. Then the Danes made peace with Alfred, and 
their chief was baptized and became a Christian. But 
though the Danes left Wessex, they did not leave 
England. They were allowed to settle in the east 
and the north ; and thus England was divided into 
two parts — the one Danish, and the other English. 

7. England then enjoyed a long peace. Alfred 
made it the aim of his life to improve the state of 
the country and of his people. He built schools, 
and favoured learning, and made wise laws. He 
divided the country into districts under governors, 
he built castles, and he formed the army on a new 
and regular plan. 
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KINO ALFRED IN THE DANISH CAMP. 



8. But he did more : alone among the rulers of 
his time Alfred saw that the battle with the Norse 
pirates must really be fought out on the sea. He 
therefore made for the first time .a nationaP^ fleet. 
" He built larger ships than had yet been used for 
warfare and he manned them with skilled sailors 
from Friesland.^^ In his later years his fleet was 
strong enough to meet the pirate-ships of East 
Anglia; and in the reign of his son an English 
force of one himdred vessels asserted its mastery of 
the Channel. 

9. Alfred died in 901, and left his country peace- 
ful and prosperous. It is as a thoughtful and just 
ruler rather than as a brave warrior that he deserves 
his title of " Alfred the Great." " From one end of 
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his reign to the other, every power was bent to the 
work of rule. Little by little, men came to recog- 
nize in Alfred a ruler of higher and nobler stamp 
than the world had seen. Never had it seen a 
King who lived only for the good of his people. 
It was this grand self-mastery^^ that won him love 
and reverence in his own day, and it is this that 
has hallowed^* his memory ever since."* 



a-dapt^d 

ad-mi-ra-bie 

>Eth^l-stan 

as-sert^d 

Ath^l-ney 



New Words in this Lesson. 



cen-tu-ries 

Eth-an-dune 

fi-ords' 

for-ays 

Fries-land 



hal-lowed 

manned 

mas-ter-y 

na-tion-al 

or-i-gin 



pi-rates 

rec-og-nize 

rev-er-ence 

war-fare 

Wik^ings 



Questions:—!. How long did the struggle with the Danes last? 2. Where 
did the Norse war-bands make their forays? Why were they called Wikings? 
3. For what were their long-ships not adapted? 4. What Kings fought best 
against the Danes ? What was Alfred at last forced to do ? 5. Where did he 
defeat the Danes ? 6. Where were they allowed to settle ? 7. What did Alfred 
make the aim of his life ? What means did he take for doing this ? 8. Why did 
he build a navy ? 9. When did he die ? What is his greatest merit? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Nearlyrelated, of the same kindred. 

^ Forays, sudden attacks ; raids. 

3 Pirates, sea-robbers. 

* Pounced, fell suddenly. 

« Admirable, worthy of praise. 

^ Cargo, goods carried in a ship. 

^ Refiige, shelter. 

^ Athelney. At the meeting of the 
Tone and the Parret. 



* Swamps, marshy land ; bog. 
^® Ethandune, Edington, near West- 
bury, in Wilts. 

National fleet, ships belonging to 
and maintained by the nation. 

^2 Friesland (/reeZ-tond), a province 
of Holland. 
^3 Self-mastery, unselfishness. 
Hallowed, sacred. 



Summary:— The contest with the Danes lasted two hundred years. The 
Danes were cousins of the Angles and the Saxons. The Norse pirates were 
called " Wikings " or " creekmen." Their long-ships were made for pirate war- 
fare, not for long journeys. The Kings who fought best with the Danes were 
Alfred the Great (871-901) and ^thelstan (925-940). Alfred spent the first seven 
years of his reign in fighting with them. At last they drove him from his throne. 
Then be gathered his followers and defeated them at Ethandune (878) ; but the 
Danes were allowed to settle in the east and north. Alfred saw that the struggle 
with them must be fought out at sea; and therefore he built a fleet. Alfred's 
gresLi merit is that he lived only for the good of his people. He died in 901 a. d. 



* Greene. 
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6. FBOM iETHELSTAN TO THE NOBMAN 
CONaUEST. 

937 to 1066 A.D. 

1. iEthelstan was Alfred's grandson. In his 
reign the Danes formed a league^ with the 
King of Scots, and with some Welsh princes 
who were alarmed at iEthelstan's growing 

power. He met them at Brunanburh,^ and gained 
a great victory. 

2. Thereafter iEthelstan reigned in peace. He 
was one of the ablest and wisest of the early 
English princes, and he was the first who had any 
real claim to the title of King of all England. He 
also encouraged commerce^ by granting the title of 
Thane (or noble) to every merchant who made three 
voyages* in his own ships. 

3. Their defeats did not prevent the Danes from 
returning again and again to attack the English, 
especially when a weak monarch filled the throne. 
iEthelred the Unready^ tried to get rid of them, by 
bribing® them with money to go away, taking from 
his people for the purpose a tax called Danegeld, or 
Dane-money. But this only made the Danes return 

in larger numbers, and demand a larger bribe. 
AD '^^^^> 1002, he ordered a massacre^ of all 
the Danes in England ; which brought over 
thousands of their friends, burning with revenge.^ 

4. After a fierce struggle, the Danes at last were 

strong enough to wrest® the crown of England 
jLn ^^^^ English ; and they held it for 

twenty-four years. Three "Dam^ Vva.^^, QrRfc 
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after the other, filled the English throne. The 
greatest of these was Canute, or Knut, who was at 
the same time King of England, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. 

5. On the death of the last Danish King — who 
left no son to succeed him — Edward (the son 

of iEthelred and Emma of Normandy) was ^ ^ 
called to the throne ; and thus the true 
English line was brought back. This Edward had 
spent the greater part of his life in Normandy, 
with his mothers relatives, the Duke being his 
cousin. 

6. It was natural, therefore, that when he came 
to England he should like to have about him the 
Norman friends of his youth. French fashions^® and 
customs^^ were thus brought into England long before 
the Norman Conquest ; and by-and-by the French 
language was that commonly used, not only in the 
King s circle, but in the churches and in the courts 
of law. Edward's pious life gained for him, after 
his death, the title of The Confemor, or the Priest. 
He died childless, in 1066. 

7. The nearest heir to the throne was Edgar the 
iEtheling (that is, the Prince). He was the grand- 
son of Edmund Ironside (the son of iEthelred and 
Ellfleda), from whom Canute the Dane had taken 
the crown; but as he was too young to rule in 
times so stormy, the Witan,^^ or Great Council, 
chose as king Harold, Earl of Kent, then the most 
powerful noble in all England. 

8. But Duke William of Normandy deeV^x^^ "OssaX, 
Edward had promised the crown to \v\m, 
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Harold himself had sworn to support him. He 
therefore came over with a powerful army, and 
claimed the throne. The King of Norway invaded 
England at the same time, along with one of Har- 
old's brothers, and took the city of York. Harold 
marched north and defeated them ; and then turned 
southward to meet William, who had landed on the 
coast of Sussex. 




9. The two armies met at Senlac Hill, near 
Hastings, on October 14, 1066, and a terrible 
AD fought, which lasted a whole day. 

Fearful >vas the slaughter; thousands of 
brave men fell on each side. But in the evening, 
as Harold was once more leading on his men to the 
charge, he was shot in the right eye with an arrow, 
which pierced his brain. His two brothers fell 
slain by his side, and his army fled to the woods. 
Thus the Duke of Normandy gained the victory ; 
and as it gave him the crown of England, he was 
caJJed King William the ConqueTOT. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 

Aeth^i-ing Conquest l-ron-side rel^-tives 

Aeth^l-red Dane^geld Knut Swe-den 

Brun-an-burh El-fled-a mas^a-cre Thane 

Con-fes-sor en-cour-aged nat-u-ral wrest 

Questions Who was ^thelstan ? Where did he defeat the Danes ? 2. To 
what was he the first who had a real claim ? 3. How did J?thelred try to get 
rid of the Danes? What took place in 1002 ? What effect had that? 4. When 
did the Danes secure the crown? Who was the ablest of the Danish Kings? 
5. Who succeeded the last Danish King? 6. What led him to bring many 
Normans into England? Why was he called the Ck)nfe8sor? 7. Who was the 
nearest heir on his death ? Who was chosen King ? Why ? 8. Who claimed the 
crown ? Who invaded England at the same time ? 9. Where did Harold meet 
William? What was the result ? 



Notes and 

^ League, union. 

2 Brunanburh. Somewhere in the 
north of England, but its exact locality 
is not known. As the enemy (Danes 
and Scots) landed at the mouth of the 
Hnmber, it was probably in York- 
shire. 

^ Encouraged commerce, did good 
to foreign trade. 

* Voyages, journeys by sea. 

^ Unready. Properly itede-Zm; that 
is, unwise. 



Meanings. 

^ Bribing, tempting. 
^ Massacre, slaughter. 
8 Reyenge, desire to return evil. 
^ Wrest, take by force. 
Fashions, forms of dress. 
Customs, ways of doing things. 
^2 Pious, godly ; religious. 

Witan. In full the name was 
Witena-gemot ; that is, "of wise men 
— the meeting." It included bishops 
and abbots, as well as thanes or noble- 
men. 



Summary :—^thelstan was Alfred's grandson. He defeated the Danes in a 
great battle at Brunanburh (937X -^Ethelred the Unready bribed the Danes to go 
away. In order to raise money, he put a tax called " Dane-geld" on his people. 
The Danes returned in larger numbers. In 1002 he ordered a massacre of the 
Danes. In 1017 the Danes got the crown. There were three Danish Kings, 
from 1017 till 1042. The greatest was Canute. Edward the Confessor reigned 
from 1042 till 1066. Harold, Earl of Kent, succeeded. William of Normandy 
claimed the throne, and defeated and slew Harold in the Battle of Senlac Hill, 
near Hastings (1066). 



6. OLD ENGLISH GOVEEITMEirT. 

1. At the head of the nation stood the King.^ 
He was elected^ by the Great Council from among 
the relatives of the previous King, and was chosen 
on account of his fitness for the otEvee. TVv^ YJvw^^ 
wife was generally called " the Lady " 
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2. Next to the King were the Aldermen, or 
Elders. They governed large districts of country, 
such as Wessex, Mercia, and East Anglia, and led to 
battle the men under their rule. In earlier times 
they v^^ere called Earls, and in later times Thanes. 

3. The low^est class of freemen were the Ceorls 
(churls) or husbandmen ; v^^ith w^hom may be ranked 
the Burghers^ or traders who lived in towns. Two- 
thirds of the nation were serfs or slaves ; and the 
sale of slaves was quite common, the price of a man 
being four times that of an ox. Many slaves were 
set free by the bounty* of their masters. Others, 
engaging in service and in trade, earned money 
enough to buy their own freedom. 

4. The Great Council of the nation was called 
the Witan, and was composed^ of the nobles and the 
higher clergy. They were the advisers of the King 
in State affairs, and they formed the highest court 
of justice. 

5. The most common crimes were theft and 
murder ; and for these there were certain fixed 
fines. On the life of every freeman a price was set 
according to his rank. When a man was murdered, 
the murderer was made to pay the price to the 
widow or the children of his victim.^ 

6. There was a very curious^ way of proving 
whether a man was guilty or not. He was made 
to plunge his hand into boiling water, or to seize a 
red-hot bar of iron. His hand was then bound up 
by a priest ; and if in three days the wound was 
found to have been healed, the man was declared 

innocent;^ if not, he was held lo \ie gv>SV\,>j. 
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7. The houses of the people were at first merely- 
thatched huts with holes in the walls to admit the 
light. Even the churches and the houses of the 
Kings were built of wood, not very well jointed ;® 
for we read of Alfred making lanterns to protect 
his candles from the wind that swept through 
the chinks in his palace-walls. The dwellings of 
the middle and lower classes continued to be built 
of wood; but in the seventh century masonry- 
began to be used for the lower part of the chief 
buildings. 



Al^er-men 

Bur-ghers 

ceorls 



New Words 
churls 
com-posed^ 
cu-ri-ous 



in this Lesson, 
en-gag-ing 
hus-band-men 
ma-son-ry 



pre-vi-ous 

serfs 

traders 



Questions 1. Who stood at the head of the nation ? How chosen ? What 
was the King's wife generally called ? 2. Who were next to the King ? 3. Who 
were the lowest class of freemen ? 4. What was the Great Council called ? Who 
composed it? 5. How were crimes punished? 6. What curious way was there 
of proving gmlt or innocence? 7. Of what were houses made? When did 
masonry begin to be used ? 



Notes and 

^ King. In Old English Cyn-ing ; liter- 
ally, " the son of the cyn " or tribe— that 
is, the man chosen as chief by the whole 
of the people. The suffix ing means 
** son of." 

2 Elected, chosen by votes. 

3 Burghers, dwellers in a burgh or 
borough. 



Meanings. 

* Bounty, goodness, 
s Composed, made up. 
^ Victim, person injured. 

7 Curious, odd ; singular. 

8 Innocent, not guilty. 

^ Jointed, fitted at the joinings. 
10 The seventh century, from 601 
till 700. 



Summary :— The King was elected by the Great Council. His wife was called 
" the Lady." Next to the King were the Aldermen. The lowest class of free- 
men were the Ceorls. Two-thirds of the nation were serfs. The Great Council 
was called the Witan. A price was set on the life of every freeman. Tbkft 
or the innocence of the accused was proved by the otdeaA. ot "bo'vVVcv^ ^«X^x CkV 
red-hot iron. The homes were built of wood tlW aweiv^ cetvWx^ ^ ^\v«v 
mmsotury beg&n to be used in the lower parts. 
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7. OLD ENGLISH LIFE. 

1. The daily life of even the highest folk was 
that of a half-savage people. When not engaged 
in^ war, the nobles amused themselves in fishing, 
hunting, and hawking ;^ and when the sports of the 
day were over, all — master and servants — met for 
dinner in the great hall. 

2. At the upper end of the hall, on a dais or 
raised part, was placed a rude table, under a canopy^ 
of cloth, which served to ward off draughts of air, and 
the rain which often leaked through the roof ; and 
around this sat the lord, his family, and his guests. 

3. Kneeling slaves offered to each guest huge 
joints, from which the chiefs cut slices with their 
daofffers. The chief articles of food were swine's 
llesh, game, fish of various kinds, and coarse cakes. 
Beef, mutton, and wheaten bread, were dainties* 
found only at the tables of the highest. 

4. The chief servants took their meal next, and 
in turn passed the joints to the lower end of the 
hall, where slaves, hounds, and hawks fought over 
what was left. 

5. The meal over, drinking began. To beguile^ 
the time, the harp was passed round, and each took 
his turn in singing verses ; but the tones of the 
harp were too often drowned in wild shouts of 
drunkenness. 

6. The ladies spent their time to better purpose, 
in needlework and spinning. The linen and the 
woollen cloths, of which the long cloaks and close 

coats of their lords were made, -wexe VJevevc ^^oxV. 
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7. When the English settled in Britain, they 
were heathens^ who worshipped idols; but after 
Augustine and his monks landed in Kent, the En- 
glish became Christians. The priests spent their 
spare time in the practice of many arts, such as 
painting on glass and working in metals. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
be-guile' dain-ties drunk-en-ness hawk-ing 

can-o-py da-is en-gaged' prac-tice 



Questions :— 1. How did the nobles amuse themselves ? Where did all meet 
for dinner ? 2. Where did the lord sit ? Who sat with him ? 3. What were the 
chief articles of food ? 4. Who took their meal next ? 5. What began after the 
meal? How did they beguile the time? 6. How did the ladies spend their 
time ? 7. When did the English cease to be heathens ? 



Notes and 

^ Engaged in, carrTing on. 

2 Hawking, killing birds by setting 
hawks to catch them. 

3 Canopy, covering ; awning. 



Meanings. 

^Dainties, rare treats. The word 
properly means toothsome things. 
^ Beguile, pass. 
^ Heathens, unbelievers. 



Summary :— When not fighting, the nobles engaged in fishing, hunting, and 
hawking. Master and servants sat at meat in the same hall. The chief articles 
of food were swine's flesh, game, fish, and coarse cakes. The meal over, the night 
was spent in drinking. The ladies sat in their own rooms sewing and spinning. 
The English were at first idolaters. When Christianity was introduced into 
Kent by Augustine, heathenism was overthrown. Painting on glass, working 
in metals, and other arts, were practised by the monks. 
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8. WILLIAM I.-THE CONaUEEOE. 

106G to 1087 A.D.— 21 years. 

1. After the Battle of Hastings, William marched 
to London; and he was crowned there on Christmas- 
day, 1066. With him the Norman line begins. 
He promised to rule according to the English laws, 
and was at first just and merciful.^ But his new 
subjects gave him much trouble by forming plots 
against his life ; and once, when he was in Nor- 
mandy, they fixed on a day for destroying all the 
Normans in the country, in the same way as -^thel- 
red^ had destroyed the Danes. 

2. But William soon returned; and, when he 
lieard of it, he began to act like a cruel tyrant,' — 
burning houses, killing people, and laying waste* 
whole counties. He gave the rich estates of the 

English to his Norman followers, who prom- 
^ ^ ised, in return, to serve him in time of war ; 
and thus began in England the Feudal System.^ 
S. In connection with this system, William 
caused the Domesday^ Book to be prepared. 
^ ^ It was a minute description of every estate 
in England, with the name of its owner, and 
/2I2 account oi the ploughed land and the pasture 
y^nd^ as well as of its rivers, ioxe^l^, sjv^\?kkfc^. 
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4. Another custom brought in by the Normans 
was that of ringing the Curfew^ Bell in every 
parish at eight o'clock at night, as a signal for the 
people to put out their lights and fires. This was 
clone in order to protect the wooden houses from 
the risk of fire ; but the English people thought it 
a badge of slavery, and disliked it very much. 




C03IBA.T BETWEEN WILLIAM AND HIS SON. 



5. The Conqueror had four sons, Robert, Richard, 
William, and Henry. Robert raised a rebellion® in 
France against his father. During the siege of a 
certain castle, father and son met in single combat ; 
for both being covered with axmoviT, VJtv^"^ xv<^^» 
know each other, Robert knocA^ed \v\^ i^^^^s- 
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his horse, and would have killed him ; but at that 
moment he saw his face. He was so shocked that 
he fell down before his father, and asked his pardon. 

6. Some years after this, King William was be- 
sieging a town in France, when his horse, treading 
on some hot ashes, began to rear and plunge. The 

King, who had become very fat and heavy, 
y_ was bruised on the saddle, and this caused 

A.D. 

his death. He left the crown of England to 
his second living son, William, and that of Nor- 
mandy to Robert. 

7. William was a daring soldier and an able 
ruler ; but he was cruel and reckless in the means 
he used to gain his ends. For example, he destroyed 
sixty villages in Hampshire, and drove out all the 
inhabitants, in order to make the New Forest — a 
place for hunting deer ! 



New Words in this Lesson, 
con-nec-tion Domes-day in-hab-i-tants mi-nute' 
de-scrip-tion Hamp-shire mer^i-ful pas-ture 



Questions :— 1. When and where was William crowned ? How did he treat 
the English at first? How did they give him trouble? 2. How did he treat 
them afterwards ? How did the Feudal System begin ? 3. What was the Domes- 
day Book ? 4. What was the Curfew Bell ? 5. What strange meeting once took 
place between William and his son Robert ? 6. What caused William's death ? 
7. Give an example of his cruelty. 



Notes and 

1 Merciful, kind ; forgiving. 

^In the same way as iEthelred. 
See Lesson 5, § 3. 

^ Tyrant, monarch who ruled by his 
own will. 

^Laying waste, destroying. 
^reudal system. See Lesson 12, 
pagem 



Meanings. 

6 Domesday, that is, Judgment- 
day, or Law-day. Alfred the Great 
made a collection of dooms — that is, 
laws. 

^Oorfew. From two French words 
meaning " cover-fire,"— that is, an "ex- 
tlnguVaheT." 

® ReibeUion., cVvW. ^w. 
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Summary:— William was crowned at London on Christmas-day, 1066. At 
first he was just and merciful ; but when the English began to plot against the 
Normans, he treated them with great cruelty. He took away their estates and 
gave them to Normans, who paid for them by service in war. Thus began the 
Feudal System. The Domesday Book— an account of every estate in England- 
was finished in 1086. The Curfew Bell was a signal for lights and fires to be put 
out at night Once the Conqueror and his son Robert engaged in single combat. 
William's death was caused by an accident when on horseback. His cruelty was 
shown in his destroying sixty villages, and driving out the inhabitants, in order to 
make the New Forest. 



9. WILLIAM II.-EUrUS. 

1087 to 1100 A.D.— 13 years. 

1. William the Second was called Rufus because 
he had a ruddy countenance.^ As he was crafty^ 
and cruel, he was not liked by the people, and a plot 
was formed to set his brother Robert on the throne. 
Robert, though wild and careless, was generous,^ and 
the people were fond of him. But William was on 
his guard, and defeated their plans. 

2. After this, William made war on Robert, and 
took away part of his dukedom^ of Normandy. 
Some years afterwards, he obtained the whole ; 

for Robert, wishing to go to the Crusades,^ 
pledged® his lands to William for a large sum of 
money. 

3. In those days it was a custom with many 
Christians to make a journey to the Holy Land.^ 
But Jerusalem, where was the tomb of Christ, was 
then in the hands of the Saracens.® They were not 
(]Jhristians, and they wished to prevent the pilgrims® 
from visiting the city. 

4. So Peter the Hermit,^^ who had been a pilgcitrv^ 
went throug-h all Europe preaching a Ctw^^^^. "Y^-sv^^ 
Is to say, he urged the princes and woVJVe^. 
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THE CBUSADEBS IN SIQHT OF JERUSALEM. 



their lands, and raise great armies, and lead them to 
Jerusalem, to drive out the SaTacei\s. ^^xv>j 'Otoxx- 
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sands soon set .out ; and Robert of Normandy was 
one of their leaders. When they came near Jeru- 
salem, Peter the Hermit stood on the brow of a hill 
and pointed out the Holy City to the knights around 
him. The army was eager to go on, and at once 
marched forward to the gates of the city. After 
a siege of a few weeks, they stood victorious within 
its walls. 

5. King William adopted very unjust means of 
obtaining money. After the death of Lanfranc, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he kept the see vacant 
four years, and used its revenues for his own pur- 
poses. Then in a fit of sickness he repented, and 
appointed Anselm to the Primacy but when he 
recovered, he refused to give the new archbishop the 
rents of the lands belonging to his see. This led to 
a long and J)itter quarrel. At last Anselm was so 
vexed by William's wickedness that he left England 
and went to Rome. 

6. William was priding himself on having be- 
come a very powerful King, when death put an 
end to his greatness. One day, while he was hunt- 
ing in the New Forest, Sir Walter Tyrrel, shooting 
at a deer, missed his mark, an.d the arrow, glancing 
from a tree, pierced the King to the heart. Tyrrel 
escaped to France. 

7. Some historians^^ say that this was a murder, 
planned by the enemies of Rufus ; but the truth is 
not known. This greedy and heartless King was 
so little cared for, that his body was carried in a 
cart to Winchester/^ and was WxieA. 'Ow&h* cSi ^ 
common man. 
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New Words in this LessoiL 

a-doptred Cru-sade' Je-ru-sa-lem rev^-nues 

An-selm Her-mit Lan-franc' Sar-a-cens 

coun-te-nance his-to^ri-ans Pri-ma-cy Win^hes-ter 

Questions Why was William 11. called Rufos? What plot was formed 
i^^st him ? 2. On whom did William make war ? How did he get possession 
of the whole of Normandy ? 3. Who wished to prevent Christians from visiting 
Jerusalem ? 4. Who preached a Crusade ? Who was one of its leaders ? What 
did the Crusaders succeed in doing ? 5. What unjust means did Rufus use to 
obtain money? With whom did he quarrel ? 6. How did William die ? 7. How 
was his body treated ? 



Notes and 
^ Buddy countenance, red face. 
2 Crafty, cunning. 
^ Generous, kind-hearted. 
* Dakedom, land ruled over by him 
as duke. 

^Crasades, wars of the Cross, or 
holy wars. Of these eight were under- 
taken between the eleventh and the 
thirteenth century. 

^ Pledged, gave as security ; to be kept 
by William till Robert repaid the money 
lent to him. 

7 Holy Land, Palestine. 

^ Saracens, unbelievers ; followers of 
Mohammed, the founder of a religion 
opposed to Christianity. 

^Pilgrims, travellers who visit any 
sacred place. 



Meanings. 

Peter the Hermit. He was a French 
soldier, who became religious, and went 
on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. The 
sufferings which he saw the Christians 
endure led him to preach a Crusade. 
A hermit is one who withdraws from the 
world and lives a pious life in solitude. 

Revenues, the money yielded by 
its lands, which formed the chief part 
of the income of the Archbishop. 

^2 Primacy, the office of Primate or 
Archbishop, the chief clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

Historians, writers of history. 
1* Winchester, the chief town of 
Hampshire. It was the capital of 
Wessex, and Alfred the Great was 
buried there. 



Summary:— A plot was formed to set Robert, William's brother, on the 
throne, but William defeated it. William then made war on Robert, and took part 
of Normandy from him. In those days Peter the Hermit went over Europe 
preaching a Crusade. One of those who went to the Holy Land was Robert ; and 
he pledged his lands to William for a large sum. William quarrelled with Arch- 
bishop Anselm about the revenues of his see, and Anselm at last left England. 
Rufus was killed in the New Forest by the arrow of Sir Walter Tyrrel. 



10. HENET I— THE GLEBE. 

1100 to 1135 A.D.— 35 years. 

1. Henry the First was the youngest son of the 
Conqueror, and a brother of the late King. He was 
eaJ/ed Beauclerc,^ which means "ftive ^dvo\«bx" 
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he was very learned for a King in those days. But 
he was also cunning and ambitious.^ As soon as 
Henry heard of his brother's death, he hastened 
first to Winchester to seize the royal treasures ;^ and 
then to London, where he was crowned King. 

2. In order to secure the favour of the people, 
Henry granted a Charter of Liberties, in which he 
declared the Church to be free, and promised to 
abolish the unlawful customs of Rufus for obtaining 
money. He married Edith-Matilda,^ daughter of 
Malcolm the Third of Scotland, and niece of 
Edgar the iEtheling.^ This event gave great 

joy to the English people, who regarded Edith- 
Matilda as an English princess, and who therefore 
saw in the marriage the happy union of the Norman 
and English royal lines. 

3. Henry recalled Archbishop Anselm, whom 
Rufus had driven out of England, and restored to 
him the lands of his see. By-and-by, however, he 
also quarrelled with Anselm. The King required 
the clergy to do homage to him^ for their lands, and 
claimed the right "to invest bishops with the staff of 
their office. Anselm refused both, and once more 
left England. In the end, the King gave up the 
right to invest, and the clergy agreed to give him 
homage. 

4. Robert, on his return from the Holy Land, 
came over to England with an army, to claim the 
crown, which was his by right. He, however, gave 
up his claim for 3,000 marks ^ a-year, which HeM-^ 
agreed to pay him. 

5. Soon after this, Henry invaded ^orav^xA^> 
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took Robert prisoner, and brought him over to 
England. He was closely confined in Cardiff 
Castle,® in Wales, for the rest of his life — a period 
of twenty-eight years. Some say that his eyes 
were burned out with a red-hot needle by Henry's 
order. 

6. To Henry and Edith there were born a son 
and a daughter, William and Maud. Prince William 
was drowned in the wreck of the White Ship, 

1 1 OA 7 

A.D between Normandy and England. It is said 
that, after hearing the news, the King never 
smiled again. Henry, by his will, left the crown to 
his daughter Maud, and made his nobles and his 
nephew Stephen swear to obey her. He died of an 
illness brought on by eating too heartily of a kind 
of eel called lampreys. 

New Words in this LessoiL 
a-bol-ish Beau^lerc con-fined' lann-preys Ma-til^a 
ann-blf^tious Cardiff Ekiith Mal^olnn Maud 

Questions :— 1. Why was Henry called Beauclerc ? What did he do, on hear- 
ing of Kufus's death? 2. What did he do, to secure the favour of the people? 
Whom did he marry? Whom did the marriage please? Why? 3. Whom did 
he recall ? About what did he quarrel with AnseLn ? How did the matter end ? 
4. What did Robert do on his return from the Crusade ? 5. What was his fate ? 
6. How did Henry lose his son William? To whom did he leave the crown? 
Who swore to obey her ? Of what did Henry die ? 



Notes and 



1 Beauclerc (Bo'clair), from i two 
French words, beau, fine, and clerc, a 
scholar. 

^ Ambitious, desirous of power. 
3 Royal treasures, crown, sceptre, 
and jewels. 

* Edith-Matilda. At first she bore 
theEDgllsh name Edith ; but after her 
marriage she took the Norman name 
MatUda. 



Meanings. 

^ Edgar the iEtheling. See Lesson 5, 
§7. 

^ To do homage to him, to become 
his vassal ; to own themselves his men. 
Homage is from Latin homot a man. 

7 Mark, 13s. 4d. 

s Cardiff Castle. Cardiff is in tiie 
extreme south-east of Glamorganshhre, 

\ne\. 
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Snmmary :— Henry was a brother of Rufus. Beauclerc means " fine scholar." 
He granted to the people a Charter of Liberties. By his marriage with Edith- 
Matilda of Scotland, the Norman and English royal lines were united, and the 
English people were greatly pleased. He recalled Archbishop Anselm, but he 
quarrelled with him about homage and the investing of bishops. On his return 
from the Holy Land, Robert gave up his claim to the crown for 3,000 marks a 
year. Afterwards Henry confined him for twenty-eight years in Cardiff Castle. 
There he died. Henry's son. Prince William, was drowned in the wreck of the 
White Ship (1120). 



U. STEPHEN. 

1135 to 1154 A.D.— 19 years. 

1. Although Stephen, Earl of Blois/ had sworn 
to support his cousin Maud, he yet claimed the 
crown ; and many of the nobles were in his favour, 
as they did not like to be governed by a woman. 
He promised that they should be allowed to build 
castles on their estates,^ and to hunt in their own 
forests. By such promises he gained over a great 
party, including the clergy, and was crowned King. 

2. But David, King of Scotland, who was the 
uncle of Maud, being her mothers brother, 
invaded England, laid waste Northumberland, ^^^^ 
and entered Yorkshire. Here he was met by 
Stephen's barons,^ and a great battle was fought at 
Northallerton,* in which the Scots were defeated. 
This was called the Battle of the Standard, because 
the English carried into the field a large cross hung 
with banners. 

3. For some time after this, the country was a 
scene of bloodshed. At last Stephen was ^^^^ 
defeated at Lincoln, taken prisoner, and cast ^ ^ 
into a dungeon^ in Bristol Castle. 

4. Maud then became Queen; lovA 

spirit displeased^ the nation, and so ^'^'^ 
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feeling raised against her that she had to flee. Her 
lialf-brother and chief supporter, Robert, Earl of 
(Jrloucester, was taken prisoner. He was exchanged® 
for Stephen, who once more sat on the throne. 

5. The following winter, Maud was besieged at 
Oxford. The ground being covered with snow, she 
dressed herself in white, that she might not be seen, 
crossed the Thames on the ice, and soon afterwards 
escaped to Normandy. 




6. Maud had a son named Henry, now almost 
grown up. By-and-by he invaded England 
^ to claim the throne. But Stephen, his only 
son having lately died, agreed that at his own 
death Henry should have the crown; and so the 
quarrel ended. Henry had not \,o W 
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Stephen died in 1154, after a reign of nineteen 
years. 

7. Stephen was brave, kind-hearted, and active ; 
but he was not skilfuP or wise as a ruler. By his 
permission,^^ a great many castles were built in 
different parts of England, and the barons became 

very powerful. 

New Words in this Lesson. 
Blois dun-geon Lifi-coln per-mis-sion 

blood-shed ex-changed^ North-al-ler-ton skil-ful 
Bris-tol haugh-ty Ox-ford sup-port-er 



Questions :— 1. Why did the nobles prefer Stephen to Maud ? What did he 
promise them ? 2. Who made war on behalf of Maud ? Where was he defeated ? 
a Where was Stephen defeated ? 4. Who then got the crown ? Why had she to 
flee? 5. Where did she at last go? 6. Who by-and-by claimed the throne? 
What agreement was made ? 7. Who became very powerful in Stephen's reign ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Blois {BVvoa\ in France ; 36 miles 
south-west of Orleans. 

^ Their estates, their own land. 

3 Barons, nobles ; chief men. 

^ Northallerton, 28 miles north-east 
of York. 



5 Dungeon, prison. 
^ Haughty, proud. 
7 Displeased, offended. 
^ Exchanged, given back for. 
9 Skilful, clever. 
10 Permission, leave. 



Summary : — Although Stephen of Blois had sworn to support Maud, he yet 
seized the crown. David, King of Scotland, who was Maud's uncle, invaded 
England on her behalf. He was defeated at Northallerton. A civil war followed. 
Stephen was taken prisoner at Lincoln in 1141, and Maud became Queen ; but 
she ruled badly, and had to flee. Her chief supporter, the Earl of Gloucester, 
was taken prisoner, and was exchanged for Stephen, who once more sat on the 
throne. By-and-by Maud's son Henry invaded England, and Stephen agreed 
that he should succeed him on the throne, which he did in 1154. 



12. THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

1. The Normans brought with them into England 
(1066) the Feudal^ System, which contmxx^^ 
great power over English society uiAVV 
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Plantagenet King^ fell on Bos worth field (1485). 
. Its leading feature was, that a tenant;^ instead of 
paying his whole rent in corn, or cattle, or money, 
gave only a small portion of these, and for the rest 
was bound to fight under his lord's banner, without 
pay, when called to arms. 

2. The King owned all the land. He gave large 
districts to the nobles; they divided these among 
the gentry ; and these, again, gave off their land to 
their vassals.* When the King needed an army, he 
called together his barons ; they called their vassals 
and retainers ;^ and thus a large force was gathered 
around the royal standard. 

3. Closely connected with the Feudal System was 
knighthood. Every knight, from the King to the 
poorest gentleman, had to pass through the same 
training — serving first as a page,^ and then as an 
esquire,^ before he received his golden spurs and 
took the vows of knighthood. 

4. The knight, when fully dressed, was clad 
from head to heel in armour, formed of steel plates 
fastened firmly together : below this he wore a dress 
of soft leather. His chief weapon was the lance; but 
besides, he wore a two-handed sword, and a dagger, 
and he often carried a battle-axe. 

5. The chief sport of knighthood was the Tourna- 
ment. It was held within an enclosed space called 
•* the lists." Ladies and nobles sat around in raised 
galleries, while the lower orders thronged® outside 
the barriers to witness the sport. At sound of 
trumpet the knights dashed at full gallop from 

opposite sides, and met in the ceivlte ^na^Jcv ^ ^x^%M.wV 
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shock. Often a horse was thrown over, or a knight 
was hurled from the saddle to the ground, stunned 
and bleeding, and bruised by his heavy armour. 

6. After the tilting, the lower classes held sports, 
such as archery, bull-baiting, and playing at quarter- 
staff. The last-named was a kind of cudgel-playing: 
the staff was a pole about six feet long, which the 
combatants® grasped in the middle — striking, parry- 
ing,^° and thrusting with both ends. 



arch^r-y 
bait^ing 
cen-tre 
com-bat-ants 



New Words in this Lesson, 
cud-gel knight-hood 
en-closed' par-ryring 
esquire Plan-tag^n-et 
f eat^u re q uar-te r-staff 



re-tain-ers 
stunned 
ten-ant 
tilt^ing 



Questions:—!. How long did the Feudal Sjstem hold sway in England? 
What was its leading feature? 2. By what means was an army raised? 3. What 
were the stages in the training of a knight? 4. How was a knight dressed ? How 
was he armed ? 5. What was the chief sport of knighthood ? Describe it 6. What 
were the sports of the lower classes ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Feudal, from/ewd, aJE^or/€c— that 
is, a piece of land. 

^ The last Plantagenet King, Rich- 
ard III. (dee Lesson 28, § 6.) For 
Plantagenet, see Lesson 14, page 50 
and note 1. 

3 Tenant, a holder; one who holds 
land by paying rent for it 



one who owes homage to 



* Vassal, 

a superior. 

Retainers, followers. 
® Page, a knight's serving-boy. 
7 Esquire, a shield-bearer. 
^ Thronged, crowded together. 
^ Combatants, fighters ; opponents. 
'® Parrying, warding off blows. 



Summary:— The Normans brought the Feudal System into England. Under 
it, rent was payed by service in arms. The King owned all the land. He gave 
portions of it to his nobles. They subdivided these among the gentry; and 
these sublet their lands to vassals. When an army was needed, the King sum- 
moned the barons, and the barons their vassals and retainers. Mixed up with 
Feudalism was Knighthood. The chief sport of chivalry was the tournament. 
The sports of the lower classes were archery, bull-baiting, and quarter-staff. 
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13. NOBMAN LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 

1. The castles of the Normans, known by the 
rounded arch over window and doorway, were built, 
not for comfort, but for safety. In the middle, and 
encircled by a wall about twelve feet high, stood 
the Keop.^ This was a square tower of five stories. 




SIEQE OP A NORMAN CASTLE. 



with walls ten feet thick. Round the whole castle 
ran a moat, or deep ditch ; over which, in front of 
the gateway, was thrown a drawbridge,^ defended^ 
at its outer end by a strong tower. 

2. In their manner of life the Normans were 
more refined than the English of the olden time. 
They had only iv^o regular mea\^*, dMvxve^, ^H, Tm:^^ 
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in the morning ; and supper, at four or five in the 
afternoon. The Normans brought into England the 
use of the chief flesh-meats found on our tables. 
What the English called ox, sheep, calf, and pig, the 
Normans called beef, mutton, veal, and pork. The 
higher classes of Normans drank French wines. The 
lower classes drank home-brewed ale. 

3. The sleeping rooms of the great contained rude 
wooden bedsteads with coarse coverlets;^ but the 
mass of the people were obliged to content them- 
selves with straw and sheepskins. 

4. In dress, as in food, the Normans brought in 
many new fashions. The gentleman of the time was 
closely shaven, had long hair covering the shoulders, 
and wore a loose jacket, reaching half way down the 
leg. Over this was a short cloak, laced with gold. 

5. The shoes were the strangest articles of dress. 
They had very long toes, pointed and twisted like 
the horns of a ram, and sometimes fastened to the 
knees with chains of gold or silver. A bonnet of 
velvet completed the dress. 

6. The Norman ladies wore an undergown of silk, 
over which hung a loose wide-sleeved robe reaching 
to the ground. The clergy, who were known by 
wearing heavy gold finger rings, often vied with the 
gallants of the day in the richness of their dress. 

7. Ever since the Conquest, a struggle for the 

upper-hand had been going on between the Old 

English and Norman languages. About the time 

of Magna Carta (1215) a change began, which ended 

about one hundred years later in t\ve \,x\\xTa^ ^^Jl 

Old English tongue. 

(r69) . 
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Car'ta 
com-plet^d 



Now Words in this LoBSon. 
draw-bridge Mag-na 
en-cir^led moat 



o-bliged' 
re-fined' 



QaostioiiB :— 1. For what were the castles of the Normans built ? What was 
the Keep ? 2. How many meals a-day had the Normans ? What did they bring 
into use ? How is this shown in the language ? 3. On what did the mass of the 
people sleep ? 4. How were the gentlemen dressed ? 5. What was strange about 
their shoe^ ? 6. How were the ladies dressed ? 7. What struggle had been going 
on since the Conquest ? When did a change begin ? How did it end ? 



^ The Keep. This was the strongest I drawn up from one end, and let down 
part of the castle, and contained the I at pleasure. 
donjon, or prison. I ^ Defended, guarded ; protected. 

^ Drawbridge, a bridge that can be ' * Coverlets, bed-covers. 



Summary :— The Norman castles were built for safety, not for comfort. In 
the middle stood the Keep, a square tower of five stories. The Normans had two 
meals a-day— dinner at nine in the morning, and supper at four or five in the 
afternoon. The English ox, sheep, calf, pig, they called, when cooked, h«^, 
muWmj veal, pork. The mass of the people slept on straw and sheepskins. The 
gentlemen had long hair, and wore loose jackets, short cloaks, and shoes with 
long, pointed toes. The ladies wore an undergown of siUc, and over it a long 
wide-sleeved robe. The struggle between the Old English and Norman languages 
ended in the triumph of the former, about 1215. 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 



14. HENRY H.-CUETMANTLE. 

1154 to 1189 A.D.— 35 years. 

1. Henry the Second, the first Plantagenet King, 
was the son of Geoffrey,^ Count of Anjou, and Maud, 
daughter of Henry the First. He was the most 
powerful King of his time — ruling not only En- 
gland, but also the greater part of France. He also 
made himself master of Wales and Ireland. 

2. His first care was to lessen the power of the 
barons ; and this he did by causing m^si-^ 



Notes and Meanings. 
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castles to be destroyed. Wishing to rule the clergy,^ 
he took into his favour a priest named Thomas 
Becket — a Norman by birth, and son of a wealthy 
London merchant. In the first year of his reign, 
he appointed Becket his Chancellor; he gave him 
great wealth and power, and at last made him Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1162). 

3. But Becket, when he had got this great power, 
did not do as Henry wished. He gave up his rich 
and costly manner of living, and his long train of 
followers. He began to eat coarse food ; he wore 
sackcloth next his skin, keeping it on until it was 
painful for him to wear it ; and he daily washed 
the feet of thirteen beggars. 

4. He then took the part of the clergy against 
Henry. The Council, or Parliament, which met at 
Clarendon,^ drew up laws, called the Consti- - ^ - 
tutions of Clarendon, in Henry's favour. 
Becket nevertheless continued to give Henry 

so much trouble, that one day, when he was in 
France, and heard of the Prelate's wilful ways, he 
became very angry, and said, " Is there not one of 
the cowardly knights eating my bread that will rid 
me of this stubborn^ priest ? " 

5. Four of his knights, hearing what was said, 
and being very jealous of Becket's power, 
secretly crossed over to England, and went 

to Canterbury to murder him. They found 
him in the cathedral, beside the altar; and there they 
fell on him with their swords, and dashed out Ms» 
brains. 

e. When Henry heard of this \vorc\^ m-vvt^^"^>^^ 
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was not only very sorry, but also much afraid of 
the Pope's anger. He therefore ordered a 
splendid tomb to be built for Becket : and 
he humbled himself, or did penance,^ as it 
was called, by walking barefoot through Canterbury 
to the tomb ; and by allowing himself, as he knelt 
there, to be scourged^ with knotted cords. 

7. Henry's penance was at once rewarded by his 
receiving news of the capture at Alnwick*^ of William 
the Lion, King of Scotland. William was not set 
• free until he had owned Henry as over-lord of Scot- 
Jan and had agreed to place the castles of the 
Lothians^ in his hands. 
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8. One of the chief events of Henry's reign was 
the invasion of Ireland. That country was 

1171 

then divided into six provinces, ruled by 
as many Kings. Two of the most powerful 
of these quarrelled, and one of them applied to 
Henry for help. Henry allowed some of his nobles 
with their knights to go to his aid. The chief of 
these was Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. Soon 
afterwards the King went himself, and received the 
homage of several of the chiefs. 

9. Henry had four sons, Henry, Geofirey, Richard, 
and John. They were wild and disobedient young 
men, and they caused their father much trouble in the 
later- part of his reign. They even got the Kings 
of France and Scotland to help them. The news 
that his favourite son John had joined in a rebellion 
against him gave the King so great a shock that 
he died. Henry was much given to pleasure, cruel 
and passionate ; but he was a clever man, and a 
lover of peace. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



AIn-wick 

Afl-jou' 

Beck^t 

Chan^el-lor 

Clar^n-don 



Con-sti-tu-tions 

cow-ard-ly 

Curt-man-tle 

dis-o-be-di-ent 

In-va-sion 



jeal'ous 

knot-ted 

les-sen 

Lo^thi-ans 

pas-sion-ate 



Pem-broke 

pen-ance 

Prel-ate 

re-ceiv-ing 

Strong-bow 



Qaestions :— 1. Over what countries did Henry II. rule? 2. How did he 
lessen the power of the barons ? Whom did he take into favour ? Why ? Wliat 
offices did Becket receive? 3. How did his conduct change? 4. What laws 
were passed in Henry's favour ? 5. Who murdered Becket ? Where ? 6. Whose 
anger did Henry fear ? How did he seek to turn it aside ? 7. ^^^Sk 
penance rewarded ? On what condition was WlUiam ael tte^l >N>R».\.\^^'CBSk 
Eoglisb to interfere in Ireland f How did the matter endl ^. e\^^cos:f ^ 
sons give him trouble ? What caused the King's death ^ 
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Notes and 

^ Geoffrey (J^/ray}. He bore the 
surname Plantagenety which was after- 
wards adopted bj his descendants on 
the English throne, and which he de- 
rived from the device, a sprig of broom 
(plante de genitX which his family wore. 
The Plantagenet Line inclndes the 
Houses of Anjou, Lancaster, and York. 

* Clergy, ministers ; priests. 

^ Clarendon, near Salisbury, in Wilt- 
shire. 



Meanings. 

* Stubborn, obstinate. 

' Did penance, showed his sorrow. 

^ Scourged, whipped. 

^ Alnwick (An'nik), on the River 
Aln, in Northumberland, 30 miles ftGca. 
Newcastle, and SO from Berwick. 

^ The Lothians, East Lothian, 
Lothian, and West Lothian ; Hadding- 
tonshire, Edinburghshire, and Linlith- 
gowshire : three counties south of the 
Firth of Forth. 



Summary :— Henry II. ruled aU England and the greater part of France. He 
subdued Wales and Ireland. He destroyed the castles of many of the barons. 
He took Thomas Becket into favour and made him Archbishop of Canterbnzyt 
expecting through him to rule the clergy ; but Becket took the part of the clergy 
against Henry. There was a serious quarrel, and in the end Becket was mur- 
dered in the Cathedral at Canterbury. To appease the Pope, Henry did penance 
at Becket's tomb. He went to Ireland in 1171 and received the homage of 
several chiefs. He quarrelled with his sons, and he died of grief on hearing 
that his son John had gone against him. 



15. RICHAED I.-COEUR DE LION, OR THE 
LION-HEART. 

1189 to 1199 A. D. —10 years. 

1. Richard succeeded to the throne, as his elder 
brothers had died before their father. He cared 
very little for the welfare^ of his subjects ; and, 
though King for ten years, he only spent six months 
in England. During the rest of his reign he was 
in Palestine and on the Continent. 

2. Wishing to join the Third Crusade, he began 
his reign by raising all the money he could. For a 
large sum he set the King of Scots free from his 
oath to Henry II. as over-lord. Some of the means 
he used to obtain money were very improper. He 
sold the offices of State ; and took away by force 

much wealth from the rich JeN^B». ^m-^ ^Ocvfexss. 
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RICHARD THE LION-HEART. 



were basely murdered, and their dwellings were 
plundered^ and burned to the ground. 

3. Richard was joined in the Crusade by the 
King of France. They raised a vast army, - - 
and at Acre, a town in Palestine, tViey 
a great battle, in which thousands v^et^ ^"alm. 
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After taking this strong city, Richard marched toward 
Jerusalem ; but his army was not strong enough to 
take it, so he left for England. 

4. On his way home, he was shipwrecked on the 
northern coast of the Gulf of Venice. While he 
was making his way through Austria, in the dress 
of a pilgrim, he was seized by the Duke of Austria, 
with whom he had quarrelled in Palestine, and was 
sold for a great sum of money to the Emperor of 
Germany, who cast him into prison. 

5. It is said that a French musician,^ who knew 
Richard, happened to arrive at the walls of the 
very castle where he was confined, and beneath the 
grated^ window of his cell^ played on his harp an 
air that Richard had made. Richard, hearing it, 
remembered the harper, and sang the same air in 
reply. 

6. The harper at once knew the voice of the 
King, and went and made known in England the 

place where he was imprisoned. — This is a 
pretty story, but few persons now believe it. 
It is quite true, however, that a great sum 

of money was paid for Richard's freedom, and that 

he returned home. 

7. During his absence, the country had got into 
a shocking state. It was overrun by bands of 
robbers, and neither life nor property was safe. 
The famous Robin Hood^ lived about this time, and 
there were many other outlaws^ like him in all parts 
of England. 

8. Shortly after Richard's return from the Holy 
Zand he was shot by an atchex 
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sieging a castle in France. The wound caused his 
death. — King Richard was a very brave and skilful 
soldier ; but he was changeable® and often fierce in 
temper. 

New Words in tMs Lesson. 

A^re Coeur im-prop^r out-laws 

change^a-ble Con-ti-nent mu-sY^ian o-ver-run' 



Questions:—!. How long was Eichard King? How much of his reign did he 
spend in England? 2. Why did he raise money? How did he raise it? 3. By 
whom was he joined in the crusade? What success had they? 4. What 
happened to Richard on his way home? 5, 6. What story is told about the 
discovery of his prison ? How was he set free ? 7. By what was England at that 
time overrun ? 8. What caused Eichard's death. 



Notes and 

^ Welfare, good. 
2 Plundered, robbed. 
^ Musician, player of music. 
* Orated, having a grating, or cross- 
bars of iron. 
^ Cell, room in the prison. 



Meanings. 

^ Robin Hood, the hero of many 
wonderful exploits, described in old 
ballads. He was a famous archer. 

7 Outlaws, robbers. 

^ Changeable, not to be depended 
on. 



Summary :— Of his reign of ten years, Richard spent only six months in En- 
gland. After raising all the money he could, by forcing wealth from the Jews, 
and by other means, he joined with the King of France in the Third Crusade. 
They took Acre, but were not strong enough to take Jerusalem. On his way 
back to England he was shipwrecked, and fell into the hands of the Emperor of 
Germany, who cast him into prison. His people paid a great sum for his free- 
dom. England at that time was overrun by robbers, the most famous of whom 
was Robin Hood. Richard's death was caused by an arrow- wound in France. 



16. JOHN-LACKLAND. 

1199 to 1216 A.D.— 17 years. 

1. John was the youngest son of Henry the 
Second, and brother of Richard, the late King. He 
was not the rightful heir/ as GeoSTey,\vv^ ^^^x 
brother, had left a son named AxtWx, 
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then twelve years old. John^s first care, therefore^ 
was to get rid of Arthur ; and having shut him up 
in a French castle, he there caused him to be put to 
death : some say that he murdered him with his 
own hand. By this act he so enraged^ the King of 
France and the French barons, that they took away 
from him all his French provinces. 

2. Soon after this, John quarrelled with the Pope 

about the choice of an Archbishop of Canter- 
aId ^^^y- John refused to listen to the Pope, or 

to do what he wanted. The Pope, in return, 
placed England under his curse. He caused all the 
churches to be shut for six years, and forbade any 

service to be read at burials. He then told 
^ ^ the King of France to invade England, and 

seize the throne. This so alarmed the cowardly 
John, that he yielded to the Pope, owned him as 
over-lord, and even agreed to receive his crown from 
the hands of the Pope's legate. 

3. John, being now free from danger, began to 
use his subjects very cruelly. He made the rich 
pay him large sums of money, and he gave the 
highest offices of State to his foreign favourites.^ 



Bjr these acts he so roused the spirit of the English 
barons, that they drew up a papex m Nq\vvOa. >i>tv^^ 
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made the King promise not to oppress^ the people, 
but to rule according to the laws of the land. 




JOHN SIGNS MAGNA CARTA. 



4. That paper was called Magna Carta, or the 
Great Charter. In order to compel John 

to sign it, they gathered a large force and ^ ^ 
seized London. John at last consented ; and 
at Runnymede,^ near Windsor, that Great Charter 
of liberty was signed. 

5, When John had signed the de^di, ^xv^ 
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barons were gone away, he raved like a madman. 
As soon as possible he raised an army of hired 

soldiers, and began to lay waste the country 
AD ^^^^ sword. The barons, in their 

fear, sent to Louis, the son of the King of 
France, and asked him to come and take the crown. 
They were led to think of him because he had 
married John's niece. 

G. Louis was not slow to accept the offer. He 
landed with an army in Kent. John marched to 
meet him ; but as he was crossing the Wash,^ the 
tide rose so fast that he and his army had scarcely 
time to escape from the waves ; and, in the rush 
for life, the King's crown, jewels, and money were 
lost. This had such an effect on the King that it 
threw him into a fever. He was carried to 
Newark^ Castle, and there he died. He was an 
able man, but he was deceitful and cruel, and was 
despised by all true Englishmen. 

New Words in iMa Lesson, 

bur-i-als de-spised' Lack-land New^k 

con-sent'ed en-raged^ leg-ate op-press' 

de-ceit-ful for-eign Lou-is raved 



Questions :— l. Who succeeded Richard.? Who was the rightful heir? What 
became of him ? 2. About what did John quarrel with the Pope ? How did tiie 
Pope punish John ? What forced John to yield ? 3. With whom did he next 
quarrel? About what? What did the barons do? 4. What was the paper 
called ? Where was it signed ? 5. How did John then act ? To whom did the 
barons apply for help ? 6. What happened at the Wash ? Where did John die t 



Notes and 
^ Rightful heir, proper successor. 
^ Enraged, angered. 
^ Foreign favourites, friends brought 
from abroad. 

^OppresB, treat barahly. 
Hmmymede, a meadow on the 



Meanings. 

right bank of the Thames, 1 mile west 
of Staines, and 4 east of Windsor. 

*The Wash, a gulf between Nor- 
folk and Lincoln. 
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Summary :— John was Richard's brother. He put to death his nephew Arthur, 
who was the rightful heir. He lost, in consequence, aU his French provinces. 
He then quarrelled with the Pope, who placed England undef his curse, and 
ordered the French King to invade it. John then yielded to the Pope, and 
called him his over-lord. He next quarrelled with his barons, who forced him 
to sign Magna Carta^ a paper in which he promised never more to oppress his 
people. When he broke his promise, the barons called over Prince Louis of 
France. John and his army were nearly overtaken by the tide in the Wash. 
He caught a fever, and died at Newark Castle. 



17. HENRY III.-WINCHESTER. 

1216 to 1272 A.D.— 56 years. 

1. Henry the Third, eldest son of John, was only 
nine years old when he came to the throne ; and the 
Earl of Pembroke, a wise and prudent^ man, was 
made Protector.^ 




ENQLISR SHIPS — THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 



2. Louis of France who had invaded the southern 
counties, was not willing to return home without 
making a struggle for the English ctovjt^*, \i\5X»^^ 
harons who had invited him had now cJcvaxv^'ei^ >i>5\^\:t 
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ulinds, and instead of favouring his plans, they 
turned their forces against him. 

3. He was completely de- 
feated at Lincoln.^ His fleet 

I was also destroyed off the coast 
of Kent, the sailors having 
been blinded by quicklime* 
which the English threw into 
the air. Louis was therefore 
compelled to return to France. 
Henry afterwards invaded 
France, to regain those prov- 
inces which his father had 
lost ; but through his cowar- 
dice and weakness he entirely 
failed. 

4. The King at length lost 
the favour of his subjects, by 
his bad government and by 
showing favour to foreigners. 
A Parliament which met at 

Oxford drew up the Provisions of Oxford, — rules 
intended to reform^ the government. The King 
refused to abide by them ; and then a great 
rebellion was raised, headed by Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester.^ A battle was 
fought at Lewes,^ and the King was defeated and 
taken prisoner. 

5. Prince Edward, however, gave himself up, 
that his father might be set free. Leicester then 
called together sl Parliament in the King's name. 
TAjs consisted, not of clergy, Woiv^, ^tA Vm^\& 




SIMON DB MONTFORT. 



1264 

A.D. 
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of the shire only, as was the case before, but also 
of members from cities and boroughs, chosen 
by the people. The members from cities 
and boroughs afterwards came to form the 
House of Commons,® or the people's House of Parlia- 




PRINCE EDWARD RESCUES HIS FATHER. 



ment. In Leicester's Parhament, therefore, the 
House of Commons is said to have begun. 

6. Edward soon found means to escape from 
prison. Being allowed to ride out with his guards, 
he one day set them to ride races om %xv^^<st, 
until all their horses were tired *, t\\^i\ ^xxVOvcv^ 
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to his own horse, which he had kept fresh, he soon 
left them far behind ! 

7. He quickly collected a large army, marched to 
meet Leicester, and fought the Battle of Evesham.^ 
Leicester, fearing lest he should lose the battle, 
basely placed the King in front, that he might be 
slain. Henry, however, saved himself by calling 
out, " I am Henry of Winchester, your King ! " 
Edward knew his father's voice, and hastened to 
his help. In this battle Leicester was killed ; and 
so greatly was he disliked that his body was ahnost 
torn in pieces. 

8. Young Edward afterwards joined the seventh 
and last Crusade, taking with him his wife Eleanor. 
She is said to have saved his life by sucking the 

venom from a wound he had received from 

1272 

a poisoned dagger. During his absence his 
father died. Henry the Third reigned longer 
than any other English monarch, before or since, 
except George the Third. He was a weak ruler, 
easily led by favourites ; and he loved his own ease 
more than the good of his subjects. 



Questions:—!. How old was Henry when he came to the throne? Who was 
Protector? 2. Against whom did the barons turn? 3. Where was Louis defeated? 
How did Henry's invasion of France end ? 4. What were the Provisions of Ox- 
ford? What followed when the King refused to abide by them? Who was taken 
prisoner at Lewes? 5. What was peculiar in Leicester's Parliament? 6. How 
did Edward escape from prison? 7. What victory did he gain? Who was 
killed? 8. Where did Edward afterwatda go'i \ia.wsaft^ during his 



ab-sence 
corn-pel led' 
cow-ar-dice 



New Words in this Lesson. 
El'ea-nor gov^rn-ment 
Eves-ham Leices-ter 
for^ign-ers Lew^s 



Mont^fort 

pruklent 

ven^m 



absence ? 
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Notes and 

^ Prndent, cautious ; very careful. 

^ Protector, guardian of the King and 
the realm. 

^Lincoln, the county town of Lin- 
colnshire, on the east coast 

* Qulokllme, lime lately burned, and 
in a powdery state. Taken into the 
eyes, it makes them smart painfully. 

' Reform, amend ; make better. 

^ Leicester. Pronounce Len-ter. 

^ Lewes, about 9 miles north - east 



Meanings. 

of Brighton. The King was imprisoned 
in Lewes Castle. 

8 House of Commons. But as yet 
there was only one House of Parlia- 
ment, in which all sat— barons, bishops, 
knights, citizens, and burgesses. (See 
Lesson 20, § 3.) 

^ Evesham, on the Avon» in Worces- 
tershire ; 15 miles south-east of 
Worcester (JVoo^-t&r). 

10 Venom, poison. 



Summary Henry, aged nine, succeeded his father. The Earl of Pembroke 
was Protector. The barons turned against Louis of France, and defeated him at 
Lincoln. When the King grew up, he lost the favour of his subjects. Simon de 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, headed a rebellion. The King was defeated at 
Lewes (1264). Leicester's Parliament, including for the first time members from 
towns, was called in 1265. Leicester was slain at Evesham (1265). Prince Edward 
joined the (Crusade, and Henry died in his absence. 



18. EDWARD I.-LONGSHANKS. 

1272 to 1307 A.D.— 35 years. 

1. Edward the First, eldest son of Henry the 
Third, was a wise and able King. " He began his 
reign by restoring order in the kingdom. 
.When he had done this, he led an army into ^ 
Wales, as the Welsh had been very trouble- 
some, and he gained several victories over them, in 
one of which their prince, Llewelyn, was slain. 

2. The Welsh, however, were not easily con- 
quered. For a long time they held out 
among their mountains,^ and would not have 
Edward for their King. But at last a son was 

born to Edward at Caernarvon^ Castle, which he had 
just built, and him they promised to obey as King. 
Ever since that time, the eldest son oi ^w^^^ 
Sovereign has been called Prince oi 
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3. During Edward's reign, the Jews in England 
were treated very harshly. In one year nearly 
three hundred of them were hanged for clipping 
the coin,^ though for the same offence Christians 
were only fined. A few years later, all the Jews 




THE FIRST PRINCE OF WALES. 



in England were thrown into prison for some offence, 
and were kept there until they had paid a i*ansom 
of £12,000. Finally, m 1290, the whole race of 
Jews then in England was ordered to leave the 
country, and their houses, treasures, and lands were 
seized by the King for his own use. 

4. After conquering Wales, Edward turned 
to Scotland, which he resolved* to sub- 
due,^ He was at ftrst auc,c.<issSxi\, «xA 
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carried off to England the ancient stone on which 
the Kings of Scotland 
were crowned, and 
which now forms part 
of the English corona- 
tion chair.® But Sir 
William Wallace^gained 
a great victory over 
the English near Stir- 
ling, and for several 
years defied the armies 
of Edward. A few 
years afterwards, Rob- 
ert the Bruce drove the 
English forces out of 
his country, and was 
crowned King. 

5. This so enraged the warlike Edward that he 
set out for Scotland with a large army, de- 
claring that he would not return until he had 
subdued it; but before he reached Scotland 
he fell ill and died. His last request,^ made to 
his son the Prince of Wales, who was beside him, 
was that his body should be carried before the army, 
and should not be buried until Scotland should be 
conquered. 

6. Edward was high-spirited and brave, and had 
great strength of will. He had the foresight® of a 
statesman,^^ and his ability as a ruler has gained for 
him the title of " the greatest of the Plantag^nets.." 
In his reign, also, the laws oi "EiXv^axA 
amended" and Srmly establislied. 



CORONATION CHAIR. 



1307 

A.D. 
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New Words In tills Lesson, 

a-bil-i-ty coR^uer-ing fore^sight Stir^ling 

a-JTiend-ed cor-o-na-tion Long^hanks Wal-Iace 

ancient e-stab-lished re-quest' wartlike 

Questions:—!. How did Edward I. begin his reign? Wh&t country did he 
invade ? 2. Whom did the Welsh promise to obey ? 3. Who were treated very 
harshly ? What order was given in 1290 ? 4. What did Edward carry off from 
Scotland ? Who defeated the English there ? Who was crowned King of Scot- 
land? 5. What did Edward then do? Why did he not enter Scotland? 
6. What was his character? 



Notes and 

^ Their mountains. Wales is a very 
mountainous country. It contains 
Snowdon, the highest summit in South 
Britain. 

2 Caernarvon, in the north-west of 
Wales, on the Menai Strait. 

^ Clipping the coin, in order to gather 
the clippings, and sell them as silver 
and gold. 

* Resolved, made up his mind. 

^ Subdue, conquer. 



Meanings. 

6 Coronation Chair, the chair in 
which the Sovereigns of Great Britain 
sit when they are crowned, in West- 
minster Abbey. 

^ Wallace. In 1305 he was given up 
to Edward by a false friend, and was 
hanged. 

^ Request, expressed wish. 

^ Foresight, the habit of looking for 
Statesman, ruler ; leader, [ward 
Amended, made better; improved. 



Summary :— Edward was an able King. He invaded Wales in 1282. His son 
Edward, Prince of Wales, was bom at Caernarvon in 1284. The Jews in England 
were treated very harshly at this time. In 1290 they were driven out of the 
country. After conquering Wales, Edward invaded Scotland. He was opposed 
by Wallace and Bruce. Bruce was crowned King. Edward raised a great army 
to dethrone him, but he died on the march northward. He has been called " the 
greatest of the Plantagenets." 



IQ. EDWARD II.-CAEENARVON. 

1307 to 1327 A.D.— 20 years. 

1. Young Edward took little notice of his father's 
dying wish. He buried his body in Westminster 
Abbey ,^ and gave up the war with Scotland. Like 
Henry the Third, he lost the favour of his people 
by his fondness for worthless foreigners. He so 
roused^ the anger of the nobles, that they seized his 
chief favourite and put him to death (1312). 

2. In the seventh year of his reign he renewed* 
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the wax with Scotland, and crossed the Border* with 
an army of 100,000 men — the largest that 
had ever marched out of England. He was 
met at Bannockburn^ by Bruce with 30,000 
men, and was completely defeated. Edward himself 
narrowly® escaped with his life. 




3. Edward's Queen, Isabella, was a wicked woman, 
and caused the King many troubles. Having gone 
to France, her native country, to settle a difference 
with her brother King Charles the Fair, she there 
formed a league with her husband's enemies. She 
took as her friend a worthless man named Roger 
Mortimer, who had headed a revolt against Edward. 
An open quarrel followed. The Queen raised an 
army, and returned to England with Mortimer. 
The barons took her side, and put to death 
the filing's new favourites, the Spensers, and 
Edward was forced to flee. He went to 
Wales, but was taken prisoner *, and \v\s» 
crowned King in his stead.^ 
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4. Edward was carried from prison to prison, 
and was treated with the greatest cruelty. His 
keepers one day shaved him for sport in the open 
fields, using dirty water from a ditch. He was 

at last removed to Berkeley® Castle. The 
A I) dark night was broken by fear- 

ful shrieks which came from his dungeon: 
next morning the body of the murdered King was 
openly shown to the people of Bristol.® 

5. Edward the Second was very unlike his brave 
and wise father. He was weak and selfish, a lover 
of pleasure, and a coward. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Ban-nock-burn dif^fer-ence Mor'ti-mer Spen-sers 
Berke-ley Is-a-bel-la nar'row-Iy West^min-ster 



Questions : - 1 . Wliore did Edward II. bury his father ? What did he do aboat 
the Scottish war ? How did he lose the favour of liis subjects ? 2. When did he 
renew the war with Scotland ? Where did Bruce defeat him ? 3. Who joined 
with Edwanl's enemies ? With whom did she return to England ? Who took 
her side ? Whore was Edward taken prisoner ? Who was made King ? 4. Where 
did Edward die ? 5. What was his character ? 



Notes and 

^ Westminster Abbey, where many 
of the Sovereigns of England are 
buried. 

^ Roused, stirred up. 

^ Renewed, began again. 

* Border, boundary between England 
and Scotland ; or rather, the land on 
each side of the boundary. 

^ Bannockburn, a village 2} miles 



Meanings. 

south of Stirling, on the rivolet, or 
" bum," of Bannock. 

^ Narrowly, hardly; barely. 

^ Stead, place. 

8 Berkeley, near the Severn ; 16 
miles south-west of Gloucester. 

^ Bristol, a large city and sea-port of 
the west of England; on the Lower 
Avon, near the Bristol Channel. 



Summary :— Edward buried his father in Westminster, and gave up the war 
with Scotland. He lost the favour of his subjects by his fondness for favouritea 
In 1314 he renewed the war with Scotland. He was signally defeated by Bruce 
at Bannockburn. Edward's Queen, Isabella, joined with Mortimer against him. 
The barona aided with Isabella. The King fted\.o'W8\ft%,\>\!L\.'««a\a3&3Ka\irisoner, 
»ad bis son was made King. He was mmdexed Vn B«cVl€V&7 C^«&\Xft. 
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20. EDWARD III.-WINDSOR. 

1327 to 1377 A.D.— 50 years. 

1. Edward the Third, eldest son of Edward the 
Second, was only fifteen years of age when he came 
to the throne, and all the power was in the hands 
of the Queen-mother and Mortimer. But when 
Edward came of age,^ he caused Mortimer to be 
seized and put to death, and the guilty Queen to be 
confined to her own house during the rest of her life. 

2. Edward next marched to Scotland, to help 

Edward Baliol to ffet the throne. Edward ^^^^ 

1333 

Baliol was the son of John Baliol, who had 
claimed the crown in 1291, and in whose 
favour Edward the First had decided. King Robert 
the Bruce was now dead, and David his son, the 
new King, was but a child. Edward, having de- 
feated the Scots at Halidon Hill,^ set Baliol on the 
throne, and received as his reward the counties 
between the Tweed and the Forth. In the follow- 
ing year, however, the Scots rose against Baliol and 
drove him out of Scotland. 

3. Early in this reign, the Lords and the Com- 
mons began to sit in separate rooms and to be 
looked on as separate Houses (1333). In those days 
the Parliament did not always sit in London, but 
met also in other cities — as Oxford, York, Win- 
chester. It is said that in some of these towns 
there was no room large enough to hold the whole 
Parliament, and that for convenience the barons 
and the clergy sat in one room, and t\v^ Ym^X*^ 
the shire, the citizens, and the b\ixgesses» 'm ^xvoKkve^ 
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4. Edward's greatest desire was to reign over 
France as well as over England ; and as there was 
at that time a quarrel about the crown of that 
country, he raised all the money he could, and vyent 




KNIGHTING OP THE BLACK PRINCE. 



over to try for it himself. As soon as he had 
landed on the French coast, the King knighted his 
son Edward, Prince of Wales, then a lad of fifteen, 
and called the Black Prince from the colour of his 
armour.^ 
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5. After fighting several battles, Edward marched 
towards Calais,* and was met by the French 
army at Cre9y,^ where a great victory was ^ 
gained by the English, chiefly through the 
bravery of the Black Prince. The King viewed 
the battle from a 
windmill; and when 
he was told that his 
son was hard pressed, 
he said, "Let the 
boy win his spurs; 
his shall be the glory 
of the day." 

6. While Edward 
was carrying on the 
war with France, 
David, King of F 
Scotland, who had 
recovered his throne, 
invaded England ; 
but Philippa, Ed- 
ward*s wife, bravely 
put herself at the 
head of some En- 
glish troops, defeated 
the Scottish army 
at Nevil's Cross,® and took the King prisoner. 

7. Edward, after the Battle of Cre9y, laid siege 
to Calais. This brave little city held out against 
him nearly a year; but when all the food was gone, 
the inhabitants were forced to yield. 

8. In the year 1349 a stop was p\x\, \)0 
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by a terrible plague/ called the Black Death, which, 
after raging throughout Europe, visited England, 
and carried off 50,000 people. 

9. Ten ye'ars after the Battle of Cre5y, the 

French war was opened again by the Black 
J^Db prij^(jQ^ a^jj^j ii^Q great Battle of Poictiers® was 

fought, in which a very small English force 
put to flight a French army of seven times the 
number. The French King and his son were taken 
prisoners, and were brought over to England. 
Thus there were two Kings prisoners in England 
at the same time — David of Scotland and John of 
France. David was released^ for a large sum of 
money ; John died in London. 

10. In the year 1376 the brave and generous 
Prince of Wales died. The King, his father, 
died in the following year, after a reign of 
half a century. He was brave, wise, and 

merciful; an able ruler, and a just and generous 
man. 

11. It should be remembered that from sons of 
Edward the Third sprang^^ the Houses of Lancaster 
and York ; — the House of Lancaster from his fourth 
son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; and that 
of York from his third and fifth sons, Lionel and 
Edmund. In after years, the strife of these Houses in 
the War of the Roses deluged England with blood. 



New Words In tliis Lesson. 



Bal^iol 
Bruce 

bur^gess-es 
con~ve-ni'ence 



del-uged Lan^as-ter Poic-tiers' 

Gaunt Li-o-nel re-leased' 

Hal-i-don Hev-\Ys Cto%% ^ep^a-rate 

knighted Ph\\-\p-pa T>n^^^ 
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Questions l. How old was Edward when he came to the throse ? In whose 
hands was all the power ? What was done to Mortimer when the King came of 
age ? What to the Queen ? 2. What victory did Edward gain in Scotland ? 
S. What change was made in Parliament in this reign ? 4. What was Edward's 
greatest desire ? 5. What victory did the Black Prince gain ? 6. What victory 
did Queen Philippa gain ? 7. What French town did Edward take ? 8. What 
put a stop to the war in 1S49 ? 9. Where did the Black Prince gain a second 
great victory? 10. When did he die? When did King Edward die?' 11. What 
rival Houses sprang from the sons of Edward III. ? 



Notes and 

1 Came of age, was old enough to 
rule. 

^ Halldon Hill, about two miles 
north-west of Berwick : different from 
Homildon Hill, in Northumberland. 

^ Armour, coat of mail. 

^ Calais (Kol^yX a French sea-port 
on the Strait of Dover; 26^ miles 
south-east of Dover. 

9 Gre^y, near the Somme ; 48 miles 
south of Calais. 



Meanings. 

^ Nevil's Cross. A stone cross is set 
up to mark the site of the battle, about 
one mile west of Durham. 
^ Plague, sickness. 
^ Poictiers (P'vxi-teers'), in the west 
of France; 58 miles south-west of 
Tours. 
^ Released, set free. 
10 Generous, kind-hearted. 
1^ Sprang, descended. 
12 Deluged, flooded. 



Summary :— The country was ruled by the Queen-mother and Mortimer till 
Edward came of age. Mortimer was then hanged, and the Queen was kept in 
confinement. Edward defeated the Scots at Halidon Hill in 1333, and set 
Edward Baliol on the throne of Scotland. The Lords and the Commons now 
began to form separate Houses. Edward and the Black Prince, his son, defeated 
the French at Cre9y in 1346. Calais was then taken. In the same year Queen 
Philippa defeated the Scots at Nevil's Cross. In 1349 the Black Death carried 
off 60,000 people. The Black Prince defeated the French at Poictiers in 1356. 
He died in 1376, and his father in 1377. 



21. BICHAED n -BORDEAUX/ 

1377 to 1399 A.D.— 22 years. 

1. Richard the Second, the son of the Black 
Prince, and grandson of the late King, came to the 
throne when only eleven years of age ; and the 
kingdom was ruled by a council of nine leading 
men, of whom three were bishops, until he was old 
enough to rule by himself. 

2. The first great event of Ms x^i^tl ^ 
bellion of the common people, Yieade^ ^ '^'^^'^ 
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named Walter — hence Wat Tyler. It was caused 
by a tax of one shilling a head levied on^ every 
person above fifteen years of age. 

3. This tax was felt to be unjust, as the poor 
had to pay as much as the rich. A mob of lawless 
men, therefore, with Tyler at their head, entered 
London, destroyed the houses of the nobility, and 
murdered every one that looked like a gentleman. 
Next day Richard met them in Smithfield.* Wat 
1 Qfii "^y'®^ spoke to the King so rudely, that Sir 
^D William Walworth, the Lord Mayor, struck 

him from his horse with a blow of his mace.^ 
One of the King s knights then rode up and slew 
him. 

4. The rebels were preparing to avenge® the fall 
of their leader ; but young Richard bravely rode up 
to them, and told them not to mind Tyler's death — 
he himself would now be their leader, and would do 
all they wished. This boldness at once quieted the 
rebels, who soon went home. Richard, however, did 
not keep his promise ; and hundreds of them were 
afterwards hanged. 

5. In those early times there were often little 
wars between the English and the Scots on oppo- 
site sides of the Border. Sometimes a Scottish 
noble made a " raid " into England ; sometimes an 

English baron made a " raid " into Scotland. 
. In one of these " raids " the famous Battle of 

A.D. 

Otterburn^ was fought, between the Doug- 
lases and the Percies. The English were defeated, 
and Percy was taken prisoner \ but Douglas was 
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6. When Richard took the government into his 
own hands, which he did in his twenty-third year, 
he was found to be a vain, weak, and foolish King 
— quite unable to rule the fierce spirits of the time. 
He therefore soon lost the good opinion of his sub- 
jects ; and at length an event happened which cost 
him his crown and his life. 

7. The Duke of Hereford (Richard's cousin) 
having accused the Duke of Norfolk of speaking 
evil of the King, it was agreed that they 
should settle the quarrel by single combat.® ad 
When they entered the lists,® Richard would 

not allow them to fight, but banished them both — 
Hereford for ten years, and Norfolk for life. 

8. Soon afterwards, Hereford's father, the Duke 
of Lancaster, died, and Richard seized his estates. 
When Hereford heard of this, he was so enraged 
that he resolved to drive the King from the throne. 
He landed at Ravenspur^^ in Yorkshire with a few 
followers. Most of the nobles were in his favour, 
and he was soon at the head of an army of 60,000 
men, with which he entered London. 

9. Richard was at that time in Ireland, and 
when he returned he found that his kingdom had 
passed from his hands. He who had left England 
as King had to surrender himself a captive 

to Hereford, who had now become Duke of 

Lancaster. He was taken to London, where 

he gave up the crown. He was afterwards confined 

in Pontefract^^ Castle, where he was murdered, in 

the thirty-fourth year of his age (^lAsO^Y 

the last King of the House of Anjow. 
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10. Richard the Second was a weak monarch 
and a selfish and passionate man. Being a lover of 
pleasure more than of duty, he was fond of show, 
and lived in grand style. It is said that there 
were in his household ten thousand persons — in his 
kitchen alone, three hundred. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

ac-cused' Her-e-ford Ot-ter-burn pre-par-ing 

Bor-deaux' lev-ied Persies raid 

Doug-las-es no-bil-i-ty Pon-te-fract Ra-ven-spur 



Questions:—!. Who succeeded Edward III.? Who ruled during his youth? 
2. What caused Wat Tyler's rebellion ? 3. What did the mob do in London? 
What happened at Smithfield ? 4. How did Richard quiet the rebels ? 5. What 
famous battle was fought in 1388 ? 6. What kind of King did Richard turn out 
to be ? 7. About what did Hereford and Norfolk qn&rrel ? How did the King 
deal with them ? 8. Why did Hereford return ? With what army did he enter 
London ? 9. Where was Richard ? What had he to do on his return ? Where 
did he die ? 10. What was his character ? 



Notes and 

^ Bordeanz. Pronounce Bor-dd'. 

2 Tiler, one who puts tiles on the 
roofs of houses. 

^ Levied on, collected from. 

4 Smithfield, now in the heart of Lon- 
don. Famous as a place of execution. 
Wallace was executed there in 1305. 
Also the scene of tournaments, fairs, 
and, in modem times, of a cattle- 
market. 

^ Mace, club. 
Avenge, pay back ; punish. 



Meanings. 

^ Otterbum, in Northumberland ; 
20 miles south-west of Alnwick. 

^ Single combat, a fight of the one 
with the other ; a duel. 

^ Lists, place set apart for the fight. 
^^Ravenspor, on the northern 
shore of the Humber, in Yorkshire; 
5 miles west of Spurn Head. 
11 Surrender, yield ; give up. 
^2 Pontefract. Commonly ' pro- 
nounced Pomfret; 21 miles south-west 
of York. 



Summary :— Richard II., aged eleven, and son of the Black Prince, succeeded. 
AVat Tyler's rebelUon took phwe in 1381. After the death of Tyler, the King's 
boldness quieted the rebels. During a Border " raid " in 1388, the Battle of 
Otterbum was fought. Richard turned out to be a weak King, and he lost the 
respect of his people. Hereford and Norfolk having quarrelled, he banished 
both. When Hereford's father died, the King seized his estates. Hereford 
returned to England, raised an army, and drove Richard from the throne. 
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22. LIFE AND CUSTOMS-HOUSE OF ANJOU. 

.1. The Feudal System was at its best during the 
reign of Richard the Lion-Heart : it began to decay 
about the time that the Commons first sat in Parlia- 
ment :^ the War of the Roses ^ laid it in ruins. 

2. Step by step, the higher classes became more 
refined. Glass windows, earthen vessels, coal fires, 
and candle light, added to the comfort of the homes. 
The use of tiles instead of thatch made the houses 
better ; but furniture was still scanty. 

3. The leading merchants dealt in wool. Even 
the Kings did not think it beneath them to trade in 
fleeces. Edward the Third, one of the bravest and 
best of them, was called in jest by a French King 
" The royal wool-merchant." 

4. The army was made up of four classes : — 
(1.) The men-at-arms, or heavy cavalry. (2.) The 
light cavalry, engaged chiefly in the Scottish wars. 
(3.) The archers, whose skill gained some of the 
greatest victories of the period. (4.) The footmen, 
armed with spears, and wearing skull-caps, and iron 
gloves. 

5. Some idea of the value of money in those 
days may be gathered from the rate of wages. Hay- 
makers got a penny a day; labourers, three half- 
pence; carpenters, twopence; and masons, threepence. 

6. The dress of Edward the Third's Court may 
be taken as showing the fashion of the time. The 
gentlemen wore a coat, half blue, half white, with 
wide sleeves ; trousers reaching scarceVy \.o 
stockings of different colours ; and s\^oe^ V\>Jcl Vsvn^ 
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toes. Their beards were long and curled ; their hair 
was tied in a tail behind ; while a close hood of 
silk, buttoned under the chin, enclosed the head. 

7. The most striking part of the ladies' dress at 
this time was a lofty head-dress, sometimes two feet 
high, from which floated a great many gay ribbons. 
Their trains were long ; their jackets were of many 
colours. 

8. Tlie tournament was still the first of sports; 
but there was also " tilting at the ring," in which 
knights galloping at full horse-speed tried to carry 
off on the point of a lance a ring hung from a pole. 

9. Horse-racing and bull-baiting^ were sports in 
which high and low took equal interest; but the 
great pastime* of the lower classes was archery, which 
they were bound by royal order to practise on Sun- 
days and holy-days after divine service. 

10. At this time learning was confined chiefly to 
the clergy, who were the lawyers, doctors, and 
teachers of the time, as well as the best gardeners 
and farmers. But many of them led selfish and 
wicked lives, and became wealthy land-owners rather 
than pious priests. In the reign of Edward the 
Third, John Wyclif spoke out strongly against their 
greed and their evil living. He also wrote against 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome, and was the 
first Protestant. 

11. The nobles cared more for war and sports 
than for learning. Few of them could either read 
or write ! . Books were not printed ; they were 
written with the hand. This was the work of the 

monks. In every monasteTy \J[vet^ ^ ^tvHIwi^^- 
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room, where manuscripts, beautifully adorned in 
gold and colours, were patiently copied. The books 
thus produced were very costly, as much as £40 
being paid for a copy of the Bible. The population 
of England was only about three million, or smaller 
than that of London now. 



a-dorned' 

cav^al-ry 

doc-trines 



New Words 
fleec-es 
fur-ni-ture 
gal-lop-ing 



in this Lesson, 
man^-scripts 
pas-time 
pa-tient-ly 



pop-u-la-tion 

prac-tise 

Wyc^lif 



Questions :— 1. When did the Feudal System begin to decay ? What laid it in 
ruins? 2. What improvements took place in houses? 3. In what did the leading 
merchants deal ? 4. What were the four classes in the army ? 5. What were the 
daily wages of carpenters and masons ? 6. How did gentlemen of Edward III.'s 
court dress ? 7. What was the most striking part of the ladies' dress ? 8. What 
were the chief knightly sports? 9. What was the sport of the common people? 
In what did all classes engage? 10. To whom chiefly was learning confined? 
What kind of lives did many of the clergy lead ? Who spoke out against them ? 
11. For what did the nobles care most? How were books produced? What did 
a copy of the Bible sometimes cost ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ The time that the Commons first 
sat in Parliament. In Leicester's 
Parliament, 1265. 

2 The War of the Roses, began 
1465. (See Lesson 25, § 8.) 



3 Bull-baiting, baiting, or provoking, 
bulls with dogs, and then fighting with 
them. 

* Pastime, sport ; that which serves 
to pass the time. 



Summary :— The decay of the Feudal System began with the admission of 
Commoners to Parliament The War of the Koses laid it in ruins. The higher 
classes became more refined ; used glass windows, candle light, etc. Furniture 
was still scanty. The leading merchants dealt in wool The army contained 
four classes — men-at-arms, light cavalry, archers, footmen. Haymakers got a 
penny a-day, carpenters twopence, masons threepence. Men wore showy dresses 
and curled beards. Ladies wore towering head-dresses. The tournament and 
tilting at thjB ring were knightly sports ; archery was that of the common people ; 
horse-racing and bull-baiting were those of all classes. Learning was confined 
chiefly to the clergy ; but many of them led selfish and wicked lives. Wyclif 
spoke out against them. He was the first Protestant. The nobles cared little 
for learning. Books were not printed, but were written, and were very costly. 
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THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF 
LANCASTER. 



23. HENRY IV.-BOLINeBROKE. 

1399 to 1413 A.D.— 14 years. 

1. With Henry the Fourth the House of Lan- 
caster begins. As he was not the rightful heir to the 
crown, he found it no easy task to manage the fiery^ 
spirit of the nobles. Many were the quarrels among 
them, and many were the plots laid to deprive him 
of the throne ; but he was watchful and active, and 
well knew the temper^ of the people he had to 
govern. 

2. In order to secure the support of the Church, 
Henry caused the Parliament to pass an Act for the 
burning of heretics — persons held to be imsound in 
the faith. The Act was directed against the Lollards,^ 
or fofUowers of Wyclif ; one of whom, William Sawtre, 
a priest, was burned at London (1401). 

3. A rebellion in Wales added to Henry's troubles. 
It was headed by Owen Glendower, who claimed 
descent from the old Welsh Princes. In a skirmish 
with the English, Glendower took prisoner Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the young Earl of 
March,* who was the true heir to the throne. As 
Henry refused to allow the Earl of Northumberland 
to ransom Mortimer, the Earl rebelled, and was 
eagerly joined by his son Harry Percy, sumanjed^ 
"Hotspur." 

4. The Percies formed a \ea;gvie ^V^xAcy^^^^^ 
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and they also obtained the help of the Scots under 
the Earl of Douglas, whom they had captured m the 
Battle of Homildon HilP (1402), and had released 
on condition of his bringing them aid. The 
rebellion was brought to an end by the bloody ^^^^ 
Battle of Shrewsbury,^ in which the rebels 
were defeated and Hotspur was slain. 

5. Fortune gave Henry a great advantage over 
the Scots, by delivering® the heir to the crown ^ 
into his hands. To save him from the evil 
designs of his uncle. Prince James of Scotland 

was sent out of the country. The ship in which he 
sailed was captured by the English on its way to 
France, and James was carried to London. He was 
kept in England for nineteen years ; but he was 
kindly treated and well educated. 

6. When Henry, the Prince of Wales, grew up to 
be a young man, his generous spirit and his bravery 
in battle made him a favourite of the people. 
Jealous of his son's popularity,® the King shut him 
out from all share in public affairs. The Prince 
then gave himself up to a life of pleasure away 
from the court ; and though we cannot believe all 
the wild stories that are told of him, there is no 
doubt that his freaks and follies caused his father 
much trouble. 

7. It is said that on one occasion he and his wild 
friends even went so far as to commit a robbery on 
the highway. Some of them having been captured 
and brought to justice,^^ Prince Henry went into 
court and asked for their release. "Bra^^ T<^^\\sfc^^ 
be struck the judge on the face\ '^SkS ov^Rfc 
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PRINCE HENRY AND THE JUDGE. 



sent to prison ; but seeing that he had done wrong, 
he took the punishment quietly. When the King 
heard of it, he said that he was " happy in having 
a judge who did not fear to enforce the laws, and 
happier still in having a son willing to obey them." 

8. Henry died in a fit of epilepsy .^^ He 
^AD^ was bold and watchful, but of a harsh temper. 
He ruled more by fear than by love. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

de-prive' fol-lies . Hot-spur re-belled' 

de-scent' freaks Lol-lards Sa^y^tre 

ed-u-cat-ed Glen-dow^r oc-ca-sion Shrews-bur-y 

en-force' her^-tics O-wen skir^mish 

ep-i-lep-sy Honn-ll-don pop-u-lar-i-ty sur-named 

Questions :— 1. What made it difficult for Henry to rule the nobles ? 2. What 
did lie do to secure the support of the Chxttdul 'WYvo'waa burned at London? 
S. Where did a rebellion break ovXI Hon? diOi Hwai o^wad. >tJafe ^«Kis*t 
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4. Whose help did they obtain? What battle was fought? Who was killed? 
6. What royal prisoner was taken to London in 1405 ? 6. Of whom was Henry 
jealous? What kind of Hfe did the Prince then lead ? 7. What story is told of 
the Prince and the judge ? 8. How did Henry die ? 



Notes and 

1 Piery, fierce. 

2 Temper, nature. 

^Lollards, either loUerSy—th&i is, 
loungers, idlers; or lullerSj—ih&t is, 
singers. Perhaps both ideas are in- 
cluded; which gives the meaning of 
idle babblers. 

* Earl of March, also called Edmund 
Mortimerj descended from Lionel, the 
third son of Edward III. ; while Henry 
IV. was the son of John of Gaunt, the 
fourth son of that King. Sir Edmund 
Mortimer, the Earl's uncle, afterwards 
married Glendower's daughter. 



Meanings. 

Sumamed, having the by-name. 

^Homildon Hill, near Wooler, in 
Northumberland. 

7 Shrewsbury, (Shroze'bery), on the 
Severn ; county town of Shropshire. 

s Delivering, putting; giving up. 

^ Popularity, favour with the people. 

10 Justice, trial. 

11 Court, the place where prisoners are 
tried. 

1^ Epilepsy, convulsions; called also 
" the falling sickness," because it seizes 
the patient suddenly, and causes him 
to fall. 



Summary :— Henry had difficulty in managing the fiery spirit of the nobles, 
as he was not the rightful heir. He favoured the Church by passing an Act for 
the burning of heretics. William Sawtre, a Lollard, was burned in London. 
There was a rebellion in Wales, headed by Glendower. The Earl of Northumber- 
land and his son Hotspur also rebelled. Hotspur was slain at Shrewsbury, and 
the rising was quelled. Prince James of Scotland was taken prisoner, when 
on his way to France. He was kept in England for nineteen years. The King 
was jealous of the popularity of his son, the Prince of Wales, and shut him 
out from public affairs. The Prince then gave himself up to a life of pleasure, 
and his follies gave his father much trouble. It is said that a judge once 
sent the Prince to prison for liis violence. 



24. HENRY V.-MONMOTTTH. 

1413 to 1422 A.D.— 9 years. 

1. When young Henry became King, one of his 
first acts was to send for his former friends, to tell 
them that he meant to lead a new life, and to beg 
them to follow his example. He called to his help 
the wisest and best men in the land. But he treated 
the Lollards very cruelly, and even put some of 
them to death. 

£, His great ambition^ was to coivc\vx^^ ^tm^r.^. 
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which was then weakened by the strife of factions. 
He raised an army and prepared to invade that 
country ; but he was delayed by a plot against his 
own crown, and in favour of Edmund Mortimer, 
Earl of March. The Earl himself reported the plot 
to Henry, and was taken into favour ; but the chief 
plotters, including the royal Earl of Cambridge, wei^e 
put to death (1415). 

3. Henry then crossed over to France with a 
large army, and took one of the chief sea-ports. 

2^ But his army was soon wasted^ by disease. 

On his march to Calais he was met at Agin- 
court^ by the French army of 100,000 men under 
the Duke of Orleans. Henry could not raise more 
than 12,000, and these were almost worn out with 
hunger and fatigue.* 

4. During a dark and rainy night, Henry's little 
army lay encamped in sight of the French watch- 
fires. The French soldiers passed the night in idle 
jollity; but Henry, like a wise general, laid down 
his plans for battle. 

5. Early in the morning the English began the 
attack. The archers led the way, and pouring on . 
the French a deadly shower of arrows, threw them 
into disorder. Then the whole force rushed forward 
with sword and battle-axe, and gained a complete 
victory. The French lost 10,000 men, of whom 
3,000 were princes, nobles, and knights ; the English 
lost only 1,600 men. 

6. After this great victory Henry returned to 
England, He was warmly v^^leomed home ; some 

even rushed into the sea to m^^t ^iXv^ 
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bringing him to land ; and Parliament voted ^ him 
large supplies of money. 

7. Two years later, Henry returned to France ; 
and after gaining several successes, he was 
made Regent® of France, and married the 
daughter of the French King. He took the 

field again; but just when he seemed about to reach the 
height of his glory, he was seized by illness and died. 

8. Henry was a brave warrior and a clever states- 
man ; and when he grew up to be a man, he became 
a wise and just ruler. His widow, Catherine, married 
a Welsh gentleman named Owen Tudor ; and from 
them sprang the Royal House of Tudor,^ of which 
the first King was Henry the Seventh. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Ag-in-court' Cath^r-ine jol-li-ty re-port^d 

am-bT-tion fac-tions Or-le-ans strife 

Cam-bridge fa-tigue' Re-gent suc-cess^s 

QuestionB:— 1. What was one of Henry's first acts as King? Whom did he 
treat very cruelly? 2. What was his great ambition? "What delayed his de- 
parture ? 3. Where was he met by the French army ? What were its numbers ? 
What were Henry's ? 4. How did the French soldiers pass the night ? How did 
Henry ? 5. Who began the attack in the morning ? What was the effect of the 
shower of arrows ? How many men did the French lose ? And the English ? 
6. How was Henry received in England ? 7. What office in France did Henry 
receive ? Whom did he marry ? 8. Whom did she marry after Henry's death ? 



Notes and 

1 Ambition, strong desire. 

^ Wasted, thinned. 

^ Aglnconrt (Aj-in-coo/)^ in the north 
of France ; 20 miles north-east of Cre^y, 
and 36 south-east of Calais. (See 
Map, p. 73.) 



Meanings. 

4 Fatigue, toil. 

^ Voted, agreed to give. 

^ Regent, governor ; one who rules a 
country when the King is unfit to rule 
from youth or illness. 

^ House of Tudor. See Lesson SO. 



Summary :— Henry broke off from his wild friends when he became King. 
He treated the Lollaurds crueUy. He tried to recover France. His departure 
was delayed by a plot against his crown, which led to the death of the Earl of 
Cambridge. He gained a great victory at Agincourt luW'ia.'awKci ^'aa* 

made Regent of FnDce, and married the daughter ol Viift YxcuOa.'V^va:^. '^^k 
Moddenly when bia glory was at Its height. His vrido'w maiT\ft^ O'wea.'^^at^- 
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26. HENRY VI.-WnrDSOR. 

1422 to 1461 A.D.— 39 years. 

1. Henry the Sixth, son of the late King, was 
scarcely nine months old when his father died. 
The Privy Council, headed by the Duke of Glouces- 
ter, an uncle of the King, managed the affairs^ of 
the nation. The Duke of Bedford, another uncle 
of the King, acted as English Regent in France. 
There fresh conquests were made by the English 
forces. Siege was then laid to Orleans ;^ and it 
was thought that it too would fall into their hands. 
But suddenly a change came, by which almost all 
that had been gained was lost. 

2. In a certain village of France there lived a 
rustic^ girl, named Joan of Arc, who thought that 
Heaven had raised her up to save her country from 
the English armies. This was told to the French 
King, who, being much alarmed* at the success of 
the English, was willing to do anything to check 
their progress. 

3. He therefore put Joan at the head of some 
troops ; and the soldiers, quite believing in her 

mission, fought under her command with the 
2 J) greatest bravery. She entered Orleans, drove 

the English from before the walls, defeated 
them in several battles, and won back for the 
French King the provinces he had lost. By these 
successes she gained the name of "The Maid of 
Orleans." 

4. Two years later, Joan of Arc was taken 
prisoner by the English, and n^s^s* >2t^«K\. \5v«.\v<^ 
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at Rouen,^ it is said, as a witch. But, from the 
time that she had appeared, the power of the 
English in France had gradually gone down ; 
and in 1451 they had lost all their French 
possessions except Calais. Two years later, the 
English armies withdrew from France. Thus all 
the blood shed in the former reign for the conquest 
of France had been shed in vain. 

5. To Henry's foreign troubles were added greater 
troubles at home. The Duke of Gloucester and 
Cardinal® Beaufort,^ the two most powerful friends 
of the House of Lancaster, had died in 1447, and 
the government was managed by the Duke of Suf- 
folk® and Margaret of Anjou, Henry's Queen. More- 
over, there was growing in power a great rivaP to 
the King in the person of Richard, Duke of York, 
who was really the rightful heir^^ to the throne. 

6. The shameful end of the French War had 
caused great discontent in England. Every one 
who was answerable for the loss of a French 
province was marked for punishment. Suffolk was 
charged with having given up Anjou,^^ and was 
banished, in order to save his life ; but he was 
overtaken near Dover by his enemies, and ^ .-^ 
his head was struck off on the side of a long- ^ ^ 
boat. A serious rising took place in Kent, 
headed by Jack Cade, an Irishman, who took the 
name of Mortimer — the family name of the House 
of York. For a time his rebel host had London in 
its power ; but he was at last defeated and slain. 

7. After the death of Suffolk, 

Somerset became Henry s chief mim!&\i«t otl^ ^^i^- 
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porter. In 1453 Henry fell ill and was unable to 
govern. There was then a keen struggle for power 
h(^tweeu Somerset and York. York triumphed, and 
was made Protector of the realm, while Somerset 
was thrown into prison. Some months later, Henry 

recovered, and at once York was dismissed, 
AD Somei-sct was released, and returned to power 

with his friends. 

8. Tli(^ Duke of York then took up arms, to 
r (please the King from the power of Somerset. His 
cliief fri()nds were the Earl of Salisbury and his son 
the Elarl of Warwick. Then began that long and 
})loody contest known as the War of the Roses, 
which lasted thirty years, and almost destroyed the 
old English nobility. Those who were on the side 
of the Duke of York wore white roses, and those 
who favoured the House of Lancaster wore red ones. 

9. In the very first battle, at St. Albans,^* the 

Lancastrians were defeated, Somerset was 
AD slain, and the King was made prisoner. He 

was, however, soon set free, and a peace 
was patched up. Four years later, the war was 
resumed and Henry was again made captive. 

York then laid claim to the throne. The 
AD question was debated^* in Parliament; and it 

was arranged that Henry should reign till 
his death, and that the crown should then pass to 
York and his heirs. 

10. Queen Margaret, who had more spirit than 
her husband, was furious when she heard that her 
son was shut out from the throne. Having called 

the Lancastiian lords to \ieT aide, xo>\\fc^^ 'vSwji 
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ENOLAND— WAR OF THE KOSEH. 



Yorkists at Wakefield Green.^« The Duke of York 
was slain ; and his head, ddorned with a paper 
crown, was stuck on the wall of York city. 

11. This loss roused the Yorkist ^^^e^v 
efforts, Edward, the son and heiT oi isS^aw 
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Duke, claimed the crown. At Mortimer's Cross^^ 
he swept the Lancastrian troops before him. 
1461 jj^ tlien marched to London, and was declared 

A.D. 

King, with the title of Edward the Fourth. 
12. Henry was put off the throne, after a reign 
of thirty-nine years. He was weak-minded and 
cowardly, and was wholly unfit for the kingly office. 
With him ended the House of Lancaster. 



New Words in this LessozL 



an-swer-a-ble 

Beau-fort 

Bed^ford 



Car-dl-na! 
de-bat^d 
dis-con-tent' 



grad-u-al-ly 

Lan-cas-tri-ans 

Rou-en' 



St. Al^bans 

Wake^field 

War-wick 



Questions:—!. Who ruled for the young King? Who ruled in France? 
What French town was besieged ? 2. Who offered to save it ? 8. Why was she 
called the Maid of Orleans ? 4. What was the end of Joan ? What effect had 
her fighting ? What happened in 1451 ? 5. Who had died in 1447? Who man- 
aged the government thereafter ? Who was a rival for the crown ? 6. Why was 
Suffolk put to death ? What rebellion followed ? 7. Who strove with York for 
the chief power? 8. Who were York's chief friends? Why did they at first 
take up arms? What war began? 9. What was the result of the first battle? 
When did York claim the throne ? What arrangement was made ? 10. Whom 
did it enrage ? What victory did she gain ? 11. Who was victorious at Morti- 
mer's Cross ? What followed ? 12. What was Henry's character ? 



Notes and ] 

^ Affairs, business. 

2 Orleans (Or'-k-ans), a town on the 
River Loire, 60 miles south-west of Paris. 

8 Rustic, country. 

* Alarmed, afraid. 
Rouen (Roo-ang'), a town in France, 
formerly capital of Normandy. 

6 Cardinal, the highest title in the 
Church of Rome, next to that of Pope. 

7 Beaufort. Pronounce Bo'-fort. 

8 Duke of Suffolk, William de la 
Pole. 

^ Great rival, opposing claimant for 
the throne. 

Rigbtfal heir. He was descended, 
through his mother, from the third son 



Meanings. 

of Edward III., while Henry was de- 
scended from the fourth son. 

^1 Anjou iAng-zhoo% French prov- 
ince of which Margaret's father was 
duke. 

12 St Albans, in Hertfordshire; 21 
miles north-west of London. 

13 Resumed, begun again. 
Debated, talked over. 

15 Routed, entirely defeated. 
18 Wakefield Green, in Yorkshire; 
26 miles south-west of York. 

1^ Mortimer's Cross, in the north of 
HeteloTdahAxe. A. partial victory gained 
\ by MttisttteV ^N>. «. \«« ^3K|% 

\ latex, uo\, ^«v^\ia\AatL. 
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Smumary :— The King being an infant, the Privy Council, headed by the Duke 
of Gloucester, ruled the nation. The Duke of Bedford was Regent in France. 
The English army besieged Orleans ; but Joan of Arc raised tlie siege, and turned 
the scale in favour of the French King. In 1451 the English had lost all their 
French possessions except Calais. After the death of Gloucester and Cardinal 
Beaufort, the government was managed by the Duke of Suffolk and Queen Mar- 
garet A great rival to Henry was Richard, Duke of York. Suffolk was put to 
death by those who were angry because of the loss of the French provinces. Jack 
Cade's rebellion strengthened the claim of York. By-and-by York, aided by 
Salisbury and Warwick, took arms against Somerset, and the War of the Roses 
b^:an (Red, Lancaster ; White, York). In the Battle of St Albans, Henry was 
made prisoner and Somerset was slain. York then claimed the crown. Queen 
Margaret took the field, and York was slain at Wakefield Green. His son 
Edward defeated the Lancastrians at Mortimer's Cross, and was crowned as 
Edward IV. 



THE PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF YORK. 



26. EDWAED IV. 

1461 to 1483 A.D.— 22 years. 

1. With Edward the Fourth the House of York 
begins. Though he had won the crown, he was not 
allowed to enjoy it in peace. The northern parts 
of the country were still in favour of Henry, and 
raised an army in his aid. Several battles were 
fought, in which Henry was beaten ; and at last 
he was taken prisoner and thrown into the Tower. 

2. The Earl of Warwick, called The King-maker,^ 
was now the most powerful noble in the land. One 
of his daughters was married to George, Duke of 
Clarence, and another to Richard, Duke of Glouces- 
ter,^ both brothers of the King. Having lost 
some of his influence^ at Court by Edward's mar- 
riage, Warwick took offence, and resolved to try to 
drive him from the throne. Assist^di CJv^^-wifc 
and Margaret of Anjou, he raised s>o gc^^^» «xi ^x^"^ 
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that Edward was obliged to flee ; and Henry was 
once more taken from prison, and set on the throne. 

3. Edward, however, soon came back from Flan- 

ders,* where he had taken refuge; and his 
. I friends flocked to his standard in vast num- 

bers. Warwick and Clarence took the field 
against him. The two armies met at Barnet ;^ but 
the night before the battle, Clarence deserted from 
Warwick's camp with 12,000 men. Nevertheless 
Warwick insisted^ on fighting, and was defeated 
utterly. The battle was one of the bloodiest of the 
civil war, and Warwick himself was among the slain. 

4. Henry was again thrown into the Tower ; but 

Margaret was resolved to strike yet another 
A.D ^^^^^ royal husband, and met Edward's 

forces at Tewkesbury.^ She was defeated, 
and she and her son Edward were taken prisoners. 
The King had them brought before him; and, 
enraged at the brave conduct of the young prince, 
he cruelly struck him on the face with his iron glove. 
Clarence and Gloucester, the King's brothers, then 
stabbed the noble youth to death with their daggers. 

5. A few weeks afterwards, King Henry was found 
dead in the Tower. It was commonly believed that 
Gloucester (afterwards Richard the Third) had gone 
privately® to the Tower, and had murdered him in 
cold blood ; but the bad name which that prince ac- 
quired caused him to be blamed for many crimes of 
which he was innocent. It is more likely that the 
Kjng died broken-hearted at the utter ruin of his 
cause, the capture of his wife» and the death of his son. 

6. Edward died in 1483. 



EDWARD IV. 
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KINa EDWARD AND PRINCE EDWARD. 



and criiel, as well as ambitious.^^ His life was made 
up of little else than bloody deeds and wicked 
pleasures. Great numbers of gentlemen were ^ ^ 
put to death for favouring the House of Lan- 
caster ; and his brother, the Duke of Clarence, was 
murdered in the Tower — some said by being drowned 
in a cask of wine. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
ac-quired' blood-i-est Flanklers pri-vate-ly 
Bar-net Olar^nce in-flu-ence Tewkes-bur-y 



Qaestioiis:'!. Where did Henr3r*8 friends raise an army? What followed? 
2. Who then quarrelled with Edward? Why had Edward to flee? 3. Where 
was a battle fought on his return ? Who was slain ? 4. Who resolved to «itrlk& 
another blow for Henry ? What battle was fougYit^ WVio ^«t^ ^»^^&Tk. 
What was the end of Prince Edward? 5. How \a HeiiTJ %a.V"5^ V» ^^s^^ 
a Of what was Edward's life mainly made up^ 
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Notes and 

^King-maker. So called because 
he first made Edward king, and then 
dethroned him and put Henry in his 
place. 

2 Duke of Gloucester, afterwards 
King Richard III. 

^ Influence, power. 

^Flanders, now the western part 
of the kingdom of Belgium. 

^ Bamet, in Hertfordshire ; 11 miles 
north-west of London. (See Map, p. 



Meanings. 

91.) An obelisk marks the site of the 
batUe. 

^ Insisted, was bent. 

7 Strike another blow, fight another 
battle. 

^Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire; 
10 miles from Gloucester. * * The Bloody 
Meadow," where the battle was fough^ 
is south of the town. 

^ Privately, alpne; secretly. 
Ambitious, desirous of power. 



Summary :— Henry VI. 's friends raised an army in the north. It was beaten 
in several battles, and Henry was thrown into the Tower. Warwick then quar- 
relled with Edward. Edward fled, and Henry was set on the throne. Edward 
returned and gained a great victory at Bamet, where Warwick was slain. Henry 
was again imprisoned. Queen Margaret was decisively defeated at Tewkesbury. 
After the battle, her son Edward was stabbed to death. Henry was murdered in 
the Tower. 



27. EDWAED V. 

1483 A.D., April to June — 2 months. 

1. This Prince was only twelve years of age at 
the death of the late King his father. He was 
proclaimed King ; but he was never crowned. His 
uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester, was Protector, 
and wished to be King. He therefore had the 
young King and his little brother, the Duke of 
York, taken to the Tower, pretending^ that that was 
done for their safety; though, in reality,^ it was 
that they might be wholly in his power. 

2. The Duke's next step was to get rid of all those 
nobles who were faithful to the young Kipg. 

' Accordingly, Lord Rivers, the King's uncle,^ Sir- 
Richard Grey, the King's half-brother,* and Lord 
Hastings, on whom the late King had heaped many 
honours, were falsely accused^ of treason,® and were 

beheaded without trial. 



RICHARD III. — CROOKBACK. 
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3. Thereafter, Gloucester spread a report that 
young Edward was not the rightful King. 
The crown was then offered to him by some 
nobles whose favour he had gained ; and 
though he pretended^ to be unwilling, he accepted^ 
it, and was declared Bang. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
ac-cept^d be-head^d re-al-i-ty trea-son 



Questions:—!. How old was the next King? Who was made Protector? 
Where did he put Edward and his brother ? 2. How did Gloucester get rid of 
the young King's friends ? 3. What report did he then spread ? Who offered 
him the crown ? 



Notes and 

^ Pretending, falsely saying. 

2 ReaUty, truth. 

3 The King's uncle, a brother of 
Elizabeth Woodville, whom Edward 
IV. had married. 

* The King's half-brother, a son of 



Meanings. 

Elizabeth Woodville by her first mar- 
riage, with John Grey, Lord Ferrers. 
Accused of, charged with. 

^ Treason, plotting against the King. 

^ Pretended, made-believe. 

8 Accepted, took. 



Summary :— The new King was twelve years of age. His uncle Eichard, Buke 
of Gloucester, was Protector. He sent Edward and his brother to the Tower, 
lie beheaded the young King's chief supporters. The crown was then offered 
to Gloucester by some of his friends. He took it, and was declared King. 



28 EICHABD III.-CEOOKBACK. 

1483 to 1485 A. D. —2 years. 

1. The little Princes in the Tower strangely- 
disappeared.^ It is believed that Richard hired ^ 
assassins^ to go and murder them. The story 
runs that these ruffians* went in the dead of 

A.D. 

night to their bedroom, where they found the 

innocent children asleep, locked in eack oMtvex^ 

and that they smothered them ^^^^"^^^ ^"^^ 

(760) 7 
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RICHARD III. — CROOKBACK, 



buried their bodies at the foot of the stair that led 
to their room. 

2. In the reign of Charles the Second, nearly two 
hundred years afterwards, while some changes were 
being made in the Tower, the bones of two boys 
were found, answering to^ the age and size of the 
unhappy little Princes. They were removed to 
Westminster Abbey. 

3. Richard, though he had waded through blood 
to the throne, did not long wear the crown he had 
won by such wicked means. His life is said to 
have been one of great misery, from the fear of 
being murdered, and from the stings of a guilty- 
conscience.^ 

4. There was also a strong party in the nation 
against him ; and it was proposed that Henry 
Tudor, Earl of Richmond, who was of the House of 
Lancaster, should have the crown. Richmond 
accordingly sailed from Normandy with about 2,000 

men, and landed at Milford Haven^ in Wales. 
His army soon increased to 6,000. Richard 
met him at Bosworth Field,® near Leicester, 

with a larger force, and a bloody battle was fought, 

in which Richmond gained the victory. 

5. When Richard saw that his cause was lost, he 
rushed into the midst of his enemies, fighting with 
the rage of a wild beast ; and he fell covered with 
wounds. His crown, which he had worn in the 
battle, was found in a hawthorn bush close by. It 
was placed on the head of Richmond by Lord Stan- 
Jejr^ who hailed him as " Kmg R^ivxy the Seventh." 

0. The body of Richatd n^s^ iwm.^ %.moTv^\ife"w^ 
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CROWNING OP HENRY VII. ON B08W0RTH FIELD. 



of slain. It was thrown across a horse, carried to 
Leicester, and there buried. The character of 
Richard the Third has been painted in very dark 
colours — perhaps darker than he deserved — by the 
writers of the next age, who were no doubt anxious 
to please the Princes of the House of Tudor. He is 
now believed to have been an able statesman, though 
crafty® and cruel, and ready to stoop to any means in 
order to gain his purposes.^^ He was the last King 
of the House of York, and the last Plantagenet. 



New Words In this Lesson, 
anx^ious char^aC'ter de-served' TvjS^-vaxNs* 

as-sas'sins con-science d'ls-ap-peared' >n^^-^^ 
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LIFE AND CUSTOMS — 



Questions:—!. How are the Princes in the Tower said to have died? 2. When 
were their bones believed to have been found? 3. What kind of life did Eichard 
lead ? i. Who landed in Wales and claimed the crown ? Where did he meet 
Richard? Who won ? 5. What did Richard do when he saw that his cause was 
lost? Who placed the crown on Richmond's head? 6. By whom was Richard's 
character painted in dark colours ? 



Notes and 
^ Disappeared, went out of sight. 

2 Hired, paid. 

3 Assassins, murderers. 
* Ruffians, bad men. > 

Answering to, agreeing with. 
^ Gnilty Gonsdenoe, sense of having 
done wrong. 
^Mllford Haven, in Pembrokeshire 



Meanings. 

(Wales). It is the finest natural har- 
bour in Britain. 

^Bosworth Field, near Market 
Bosworth; 11^ miles south-west of 
Leicester. (See Map, p. 91 ) 

^ Grafty, cunning. 

^^Galn his purposes, carry out his 
plans. 



Summary :— The young Princes in the Tower disappeared. It is believed that 
they were murdered by Richard's order. Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
claimed the crown as a Lancastrian. He landed at Milford Haven (1485), and at 
Bosworth Field he defeated Richard, who was slain. Henry was crowned on tiie 
field as Henry VII. 



29. LIFE AND CTTSTOMS-HOTISES OP 
LANCASTER AND YORK. 

1. From the earliest times a kind of serfdom^ or 
slavery had existed in England. The Norman Con- 
quest had changed the masters without freeing the 
slaves. But about the time of Henry the Second^ 
the good work began ; and during three centuries 
it went on surely, though slowly. 

2. Among the clergy there were soon found many 
who had pity for the enslaved people ; and it be- 
came a custom, when a slave-holder was dying, for 
the clergyman to urge him to set free his slaves. 
The War of the Roses, by breaking the power of 
the ruling class, aided this great movement ; and at 
the opening of the Tudor Period serfdom was done 

awajr with in England for evet. 



HOUSES OF LANCASTER AND YORK. 
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3. The War of the Roses gave its death-blow 
also to the Feudal System ; but, by destroying the 
nobility,^ it made the King stronger than ever. The 
King held the chief power, and was in name lord of 
the whole soil. But he could make no law with- 
out the consent of Parliament ; he could lay on the 
people no tax without the same consent; and he 
was bound to govern according to the laws. 

4. Instead of the Norman castles* already de- 
scribed, the nobles now began to build large man- 
sions of wood, adorned with carving and painting. 
In towns, the upper stories of the houses jutted out 
over the lower, so that in narrow streets the fronts 
of opposite houses were only a few feet apart. This 
style may still be noticed in old towns like Chester.^ 

5. The higher classes took four meals in the day. 
They rose about five ; took breakfast at seven ; 
dined at ten ; supped at four ; and at nine had a 
slight repast of cakes and spiced wine served in their 
bed-rooms. The working-classes dined at noon. 

6. In the reign of Henry the Fifth,® an order was 
issued that every citizen of London should hang a. 
lantern at his door on winter nights ; and thus began 
the custom of lighting the streets of towns. 

7. In all modern history no event has had wider 
or more lasting effects than the invention of Printing.^ 
The art was brought into England by William Cax- 
ton,® who set up a printing-press at Westminster in 
1477. A complete change then took place in the 
form of books. The written scroll gave place to 
the printed volume. As yet, l[iON^evet, 

no title-pages and no capital letlex^, TVv^ ^ox^^ 
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were spelled without attention to anything but 
their sounds. Hence every writer had his own 
style of spelling, and very often there were two or 
three different forms of the same word in a single 
page. 



Cax-ton 

de-scribed' 

en-slaved' 



New Words 
ex-ist^d 
freezing 
in-ven-tion 



in tills Lesson. 

man-sions 

modern 

re-past' 



serfklom 

spiced 

vol'ume 



Questions :— 1. When had the work of freeing the slaves in England begnn? 
2. How did the clergy help the work? What finished it? 3. To what did that 
war give its death-blow ? Whom did it make stronger than ever ? How was his 
power limited ? 4. What took the place of Feudal castles ? 5. How many meals 
did the higher classes take in the day ? 6. What began the custom of lighting 
the streets of towns at night? 7. Who brought printing into England? In 
what did that make a great change ? 



Notes and 

^ Serfdom, the state of being a serf— 
that is, a servant, or slave. 

2 Henry the Second, reigned from 
1154 till 1189. 

y The nobility, the body of nobles, 
or men of high rank. 

4 Norman Castles. See Lesson 12, 
§1. 

6 Chester, the chief town of Cheshire, 



Meanings. 

on the Dee. The walls around the 
town are still entire. 

^ Henry the Fifth, reigned from 
1413 till 1422. 

7 The invention of printing. Print- 
ing from cut metal types was invented 
by John Guttenberg of Mainz in 1444. 

^ Cazton, born about 1412, died 
1491. 



Summary :— Serfdom was done away with. The clei^ helped in the good 
work, and the War of the Roses finished it. That war also destroyed the Feudal 
System. It made the King stronger than ever ; but his power was limited by 
the consent of Parliament being required to new laws and new taxes, and by his 
being compelled to govern according to the laws. Large mansions took the 
place of Feudal castles. In towns, the upper stories of houses jutted out. The 
higher classes had four meals a-day. The working-classes dined at noon. In 
London the streets were lighted with lanterns. The introduction of printing 
had many important effects. It was brought into England by William Caxton. 



THE HOUSE OF TUDOR. 



30. HENEY VII. 

1485 to 1509 A.D.— 24 years. 

1. With Henry the Seventh the Tudor line begins. 
Henry's first care was to cast into the Tower the 
young Earl of Warwick, a boy of fifteen, belonging 
to the House of York, and indeed the rightful heir 
to the throne. 

2. Henry married Elizabeth of York, daughter 
of Edward the Fourth. The White and Red Roses 
being thus united, those wars that for thirty years 
had been robbing England of her best blood ^ came to 
an end ; and men began to follow the arts of peace. 

3. The beginning of the reign, however, was dis- 
turbed by pretenders.^ Lambert Simnel, a baker's 
son, pretended to be the young Earl of Warwick, 
who was at that very time a prisoner in the Tower. 

4. In Ireland he found great favour, and was 
crowned King under the title of Edward the 
Sixth; and though young Warwick was 
brought out of his cell, and openly shown, 

yet Simnel entered England with an army, and 
marched into Nottinghamshire. He was defeated 
and taken prisoner at Stoke,^ and Nsr^ TCksAfc ^ ^w^- 
Jnj boy in the King's kitchen. 
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5. The next pretender was Perkin Warbeck. He 
gave out that he was Richard, Duke of York, 

AD ^^^^^ brother Edward the Fifth, was 

said to have been murdered in the Tower; 

and he was so like that little prince and his father, 




Edward the Fourth, that many believed him to be 
the real duke. 

6. Warbeck also first appeared in Ireland. Then 
he went to Flanders,* where Margaret, Duchess of 
Burgundy, a sister of Edward the Fourth, owned 
him as her nephew. In Scotland, to which he next 
passed, King James made no doubt that he was the 
real Duke of York, and gave him an earFs daughter 
in marriag^e. 
r. Five years passed, and t\ieTi ^ 
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in Cornwall, where the people were rebellious.^ He 
was soon at the head of seven thousand men ; 
but when he heard of the approach^ of the 
King's army he lost heart, and secretly left 
the camp. His followers were then at the King's 
mercy, and some of them were put to death. 

8. Warbeck afterwards gave himself up to the 
King, and was thrown into the Tower. Some say 
that he was put into the stocks,^ and made 
to read aloud a confession® of his guilt. He 
afterwards arranged a plot for his own escape 
and for that of the Earl of Warwick, who was also 




PERKIN WARBECK IN THE STOCKS. 



a prisoner in the Tower. When this was found 
out, Warbeck was hanged and Warwick was be- 
headed. Warbeck's widow was takew 
service of the English Queen. 
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9. Though he had favoured Warbeck, James of 
Scotland afterwards became friendly with Henry, 
and in 1503 married his daughter Margaret. Tlus 
marriage led, one hundred years later, to the Union* 
of the English and Scottish Crowns. 

1 0. Henry, being now firmly seated on the throne, 

took great pains to increase his wealth. In doing 

so he was greatly helped by Empson and Dudley, 

two of his ministers, who laid heavy fines on all 

who offended the King, and sometimes even seized 

for his benefit the estates of the rich. It 

1509 

is said that he died worth twelve million ster- 
ling.^^ In spite of his greed for money, he 
was a wise and able ruler. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

ap-proach' Corn-wall Lam-bert re-bell-ious 

Bur-gun-dy Dud-ley Not-ting-ham-shire Sim-nel 

con-fes-sion Emp^son Per-kin War^beck 



Questions :— 1. How did Henry get rid of the rightful heir to the crown ? 
2. Whom did Henry many? 3. Whom did Lambert Simnel pretend to be? 
4. Where did he find favour ? Where was he defeated ? 5. Who was the next 
pretender? Whom did he pretend to be? 6. Where did he first appear? 
Where next? How did the King of Scotland show his faith in him ? 7. Where 
did Warbeck attempt a rising ? With what success ? 8. Where was Warbeck 
imprisoned? What was his end? Who was beheaded at the same time? 
9. Whom did King James of Scotland marry ? To what did this lead ? 10. Who 
helped Henry to increase his wealth ? How ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Best blood, noblest men. 

2 Pretenders, men who claimed the 
throne, but who were not the persons 
they sadd they were. 

^ Stoke, in Nottinghamshire ; 4 miles 
south-west of Newark. 

* Flanders, now the western part of 
JBeJgSttm. 



^ Approach, coming near. 
^ Stocks, frame-work for confining 
the legs. 

^ Confession, owning ; admission. 
^ Union. On the death of Queen 
Elizabeth in 1603, James VI. of Scot- 
land succeeded to the throne of England, 
because he was descended from Henry 



'RebelUouB, inclined to rise against! Vll. lV\tou%\v\^D^l^l^u<^«a&^«x^2tt%v 
the gorermnenl. * ElftT\toi^»«.VMx^«x^mw!L«t. 
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Summary : — The young Earl of Warwick, the proper heir to the throne, was 
cast into prison. Henry married Elizabeth of York— union of the Red Rose 
with the White. Lambert Simnel pretended to be the Earl of Warwick. He 
was defeated and taken prisoner at Stoke. He was made a serving-boy in the 
King's kitchen. Perkin Warbeck pretended to be the Duke of York, who was 
killed in the Tower. He first appeared in Ireland, then he went to Flanders, 
then to Scotland. His landing in Cornwall was a failure, and he gave himself 
np to the King, and was thrown into the Tower. For plotting an escape with 
the Earl of Warwick, Warbeck was hanged. Warwick was beheaded. Henry's 
daughter Margaret married James of Scotland in 1503. By the aid of Empson 
and Dudley, Henry increased his wealth enormously. 



31. HENEY VIII. (PART I.) 

1509 to 1547 A.D.— 38 years. 

1 . Henry the Eighth, son of the late King, was 
eighteen years old when he came to the throne. As 
his father was of the House of Lancaster and his 
mother of the House of York, he united the two 
Houses in his own person. He married Catherine 
of Aragon,^ widow of his elder brother Arthur. 

2. When Henry came to the throne the nation 
was at peace, and his treasury^ was full with the 
wealth which his father's greed had gained. But 
he gave himself up to pleasure and gaiety, and soon 
wasted all his riches. 

3. In 1513 he invaded France, and gained the 
Battle of Spurs,^ — so called because the French 
made more use of spurs in fleeing than of 
swords in fighting. While he was away, 
James the Fourth* of Scotland invaded England ; 
but he was defeated and slain by the Earl of Surrey 
on Flodden^ Field. 

4. Henry's chief friend and adviser in the early 
part of his reign was Thomas ^oVsey^^V^A^'^'^^ 
humble rank in life, rose to a \vv^ ^o%\Hao^ 
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great power. When a boy he was very fond of 
books. At fourteen years of age he took the degree 
of B.A.® at Oxford, 
and was called the 
Boy Bachelor. 

5. Henry, finding 
Wolsey well able to 
assist him in all his 
plans, took him into 
favour. Wolsey 
rapidly rose from 
oflSce to oflBce in the 
Church, until he was 

made Arch- 
1515 bishop of 

York. Being 
also in favour with 
the Pope, he was 
made a Cardinal^ and 
Papal Legate® in 
England. At last he 
became Lord Chan- 
cellor^ of England, 
and then his grandeur 
knew no bounds. He dressed in the most costly 
robes, and he had eight hundred followers in his 
train. 

6. But his pride led to his fall. In trying to 
serve two masters — the King and the Pope — he 
lost the favour of both. Henry, after having lived 
eighteen years with Catheime oi Ara^on, became 

tired of her, and fell in love V\\i\i kivxi^ q^^r 
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of her maids of honour. He therefore asked Wolsey 
to say that his marriage with his brother's widow- 
had been unlawful, and to give him a divoree.^^ 

7. Wolsey was in a great diflSeulty. He durst 
not refuse, and so displease the King ; and he durst 
not comply, and so displease the Pope. He there- 
fore put off the matter from time to time, until the 
King in anger took from him all his riches and 
power, and charged him with high treason. 




DISMISSAL OF WOLSEY. 



8. But Wolsey was never tried. While on his 
way to London, filled with grief and remorse,^^ 
he was taken ill, and he died in Leicester 
Abbey. On his death-bed he said, " Had I 
served my God as diligently as I have served the 
King, he would not have giveii on^x^^ vtv xo:^ 
gray hairs I " 
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9. In the meantime Henry had put away 
Catherine, and married Anne Boleyn. The Pope 
condemned Henry; Henry defied the Pope; 
and there was an open quarrel between them. 
The Parliament took the Kings side. The 
payment of money to Rome was forbidden, and 
an end was put to the Pope's power in England. 



1534 

A.D. 



Ar-a-gon 
Ar-thur 
Bach-e-lor 
Bo-leyn' 



New Words in this Lesson, 
com-ply' Flod-den 
d if^f i-c u l-ty gai-et-y 
dil-i-gent-ly grand-eur 
di-vorce' Pa-pal 



re-morse 
Sur-rey 
treas^-ry 
Wol^sey 



Questions:—!. What Houses were united in Henry VIII.? Whom did he 
first marry ? 2. How did he use his father's riches ? 3. What victory did he gain 
in France ? What victory did Surrey gain ? 4. Who was Henry's chief adviser 
at this time? 5. What offices did Wolsey receive in the Church ? What office did 
he receive from the King? 6. What led to his fall? What did the King 
wish Wolsey to help him to do? 7. In what difficulty was Wolsey placed? 
What did he do ? How did the King punish him ? 8. Where and when did he 
die ? 9. Whom had Henry meantime married ? Who condemned him for this? 
What did Henry do? 



Notes and 

^ Aragon, an old province, formerly 
a kingdom, in the north-east of Spain. 

2 Treasury, storehouse of money. 

8 Battle of Spurs. Fought at Guine- 
gate, near Terouenne ; 12 miles east of 
Boulogne, in the north of France. 

•* James the Fourth. He was Henry's 
brother-in-law. (See Lesson 30, § 9.) 

^Flodden, in Northumberland; 14 
miles south-west of Berwick. 

* B.A,, Bachelor of Arts. 

^ OardinaL The Pope is elected by 
the body of cardinals, and they gener- 
ally choose one of their own number. 



Meanings. 

Wolsey had therefore a chance to be 
made Pope, and he was very desirous 
of the honour. 

^ Papal Legate, the Pope's ambas- 
sador or minister at the English Court. 

9 Lord Chancellor, the head judge of 
England, and the Chairman of the 
House of Lords. In early times he was ' 
the King's chief minister. 

10 Divorce, separation. 

11 Remorse, sorrow for the wrong he 
had done. 

^2 Diligently, carefully. 
Given me over, deserted me 



Summary:— Henry united the Houses of York and Lancaster in his own 
person. He married (1) Catherine of Aragon. He soon wasted his father's 
treasures on pleasure. In 1513, he defeated the French in the Battle of Spurs ; 
and his general, Surrey , defeated the ^ota ^.l ¥U)ddfiu. In the early iMurt of 
Henry's reign, his adviser was Thomaa"WoVaey,'w\io\>wia.mft KasScJciSsiiiw^ «iVX^\\L 
And Cardinal, and was made Lord ChanceUox. 'mi«i«cie>l&ixi%'w\^)aRA.Vi ^<s«jt 
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Ill 



Catherine and marry Anne Boleyn, Wolsey craftily put off the matter. The 
King dismissed him from his offices, and Wolsey died in Leicester Abbey (1530). 
Henry then married (2) Anne Boleyn. The Pope condemned Henry ; but he 
defied the Pope, and an end was put to the Pope's power in England. 



32. HEITRY VIIl. (PAET II.) 

1. Meanwhile a great religious change, called the 
Reformation,^ was taking place in Germany. Henry- 
had at first opposed it, and had written a book 
against Luther,^ its leader, in return for which the 
Pope had given him the title of " Defender of the 
Faith." ^ But now that he had quarrelled with the 
Pope, Henry sided with the Ref onners. Having called 
himself Head of the Church, he began to destroy 
the monasteries* throughout England, to turn the 
monks ^ out into the world, and to seize their riches. 

2. Then followed a long persecution.^ Henry 
made a law, called the Statute of the Six 
Articles, that every one must, on pain of 
death, believe what the Head of the Church 
believed. By this law Roman Catholics were burned 
to death for not calling him Head of the Church ; 
and Protestants, for not believing his doctrines.*^ 
Such numbers suffered death through this law that it 
was ever afterwards known as the Bloody Statute. 

3. Long before that, Henry had become tired of 
his second wife, Anne Boleyn, and had fallen in 

love with the beautiful Jane Seymour. He 
accused Anne of evil conduct, and had her 
beheaded. The very next day, he married Jane 
Seymour; but she died in less tVvm ^ ^^^^ 
giving birth to a son (afterwards "EAdvf^x^L '^vs!:^- 
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4. He then married a fourth . wife, Anne of 
Cleves but not liking her, he put her away, with 
a pension of £3,000 a year. The same year he 
married a fifth wife, Catherine Howard.^ Before 
another year was gone he had her beheaded for her 
wicked life before her marriage. Shortly afterwards 
(in 1543) he married his sixth and last wife. 
Catherine PaiT^^ who outlived him. 

5. Queen Catherine was at one time suspected" of 
favouring the views of the Reformers, and the Lord 
Chancellor was ordered to draw out charges against 
her. Having got a hint of this, the Queen took 
occasion to tell the King that women had no right 
to speak about religious questions, and that it was 
the wife's duty to adopt the views of her husband. 
She added, that if ever she had differed from hiin, 
it was merely to give him the pleasure of proving 
lier to be in the wrong. The King at once forgave 
her, and called the Chancellor a " fool " for troubling 
him in the matter. 

6. In early life Henry had been of a gay and 
generous nature ; but as years advanced he became 

fat and diseased,^'^ and also deceitful and cruel. 
Towards the end of his reign he spared 
neither friend nor foe, and gained the character 
of a bloodthirsty tyrant. It is said that seventy-two 
thousand persons suffered death for various offences 
durinjy his reiom. 

7. One of his last acts was to imprison the Duke 
of Norfolk and his son, the Earl of Surrey,^* on a 
charge of having aimed at ttve c\:owa. Surrey was 

sentenced to death for \iigVv Ues^xv, «ssr 
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cuted ten days before the King died. The very 
day of the King's death was fixed on for the execu- 
tion of Norfolk ; but the Governor of the Tower, 
hearing what had happened, delayed carrying out the 
sentence, and Norfolk was pardoned and released. 

8. Henry left three children; — Mary, daughter 
of Catherine of Aragon ; Elizabeth, daughter of Anne 
Boleyn ; and Edward, son of Jane Seymour ; — each 
of whom afterwards sat on the throne. 



Cath^-lics 

Cleves 

dififered 



New Words in this LessoiL 
E-liz-a-beth Parr 
ex-e-cu-tion per-se-cu-tion 
Lu-ther Ref-or-ma-tion 



Sey-mour 

Stat^ute 

sus-pect-ed 



Questions Who was the leader of the Reformation in Germany? IIow 
liad Henry dealt with the Reformation at first ? What led him to change his 
views? 2. Who were persecuted under the Bloody Statute? 3. Who was Henry's 
third wife ? Whose mother was she ? 4. Who was his fourth wife ? And his 
fifth ? And his sixth ? 6. Of what was she about to be accused ? How did she 
excuse herself ? 6. What did Henry become in later life ? 7. What was one of 
liis last acts ? How did Norfolk escape ? 8. What children did Henry leave ? 



Notes and 

^ The Reformation, the separation 
of the Protestants from the Church of 
Rome. 

^ Luther. Martin Luther, the great 
German reformer, was at first a monk. 
He preached strongly against the sale 
of pardons by the Pope. He afterwards 
translated the Bible into German. Bom 
1483 ; died 1546. 

^ Defender of the Faith. The title 
is shown by the letters F.D. (for the 
Latin FiAti Dtfensor, Defender of the 
Faith) on the coins of the realm. 

4 Monasteries, religious houses in 
which monks lived. 

-'' Monks, men who lived apart from 
the world. 

'* Perseontion, infliction of suffering 
and death. 

^ Doctrines, te&chinga. 

^ Anne of caeves, daughter of the 
Duke of Cleves, a German nobleman. 
(769) 



Meanings. 

^ Catherine Howard. She was a 

niece of the Duke of Norfolk (see § 7), 
and also a cousin of Anne Boleyn. 

^0 Catherine Parr, the widow of 
Lord Latimer, and sister of the Marquis 
of Northampton. 
" Suspected, thought to be guilty. 
Diseased, in bad health. 
Duke of Norfolk. He was a son 
of the Earl of Surrey who won the 
battle of Flodden. (See Lesson 31, 
§ 3.) He was a strict Romanist, 
and it was by his advice that the 
Statute of the Six Articles had been 
strictly administered. In Elizabeth's 
reign, his grandson was imprisoned 
for proposing to marry Mary Queen of 
Scots, and was aftemiards beheaded 
(1672). 

^* Bail ol . W^^^ ^ v2ciO^ 
and a poet, au^i ouft ol V}cv^ ^s^^^*^ ^t«var 
pUsbed men ol \.Yve 

8 
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Siunmary :— Henry had at first opposed tbe Beformation, but when he quar- 
relled with the Pope he sided with the Reformers. He persecuted both Roman 
Catholics and Protestants (1539). Anne Boleyn was beheaded in 1586, and Henry 
married (3) Jane Seymour. She died when Prince Edward was born. He then 
married (4) Anne of Cleves ; but he divorced her and married (5) Catherine 
Howard. She was beheaded ; and he married (6) Catherine Parr, who outlived 
him. She was suspected of favouring the Reformers ; but she satisfied the King 
that she agreed with him. Towards the end of his reign Henry became deceitful 
and cruel. 



33. EDWAED VI 

1547 to 1553 A.D.— 6 years. 

1. Edward the Sixth was the son of the late 
King and Jane Seymour. Being only ten years of 
age, his uncle, the Earl of Hertford, was made 
Protector, with the title of Duke of Somerset. He 
was a Protestant, and, with the aid of Archbishop 
Cranmer, and Bishops Ridley and Latimer,^ he did 
much to help forward the Reformation in England. 

2. The late King had set his heart on the mar- 
riage of Edward with Mary Stewart,^ the young 
Queen of Scots. The proposals^ for this match were 
now renewed;* but the Scots would not agree. 

Somerset therefore led an army into Scotland, 
^ and gained the battle of Pinkie.^ This display 
of force offended even those Scots who had 
been in favour of the marriage. One of the Scottish 
nobles said, " I mislike not the match, but I like 
. not this way of wooing." ^ 

3. To save the young Queen from the risk of 
being carried off by force, she was sent to France, 
where she married the Dauphin ; that is, the eldest 

son of the French King. TVvg effect of this was to 
make her a thorough Erenclvwomajft. vcv \a^v^ 
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and feelings, all the more that her mother was a 
French princess, and had brought her up according 
to French ideas. When she left France as a widow- 
some years later, it was with tears in her eyes and 
sorrow in her heart. 

4. The Protector Somerset made enemies by 
taking too much power to himself. He shocked 
the feelings of many by ordering his own brother, 
Admiral Lord Seymour, to be put to death for plot- 
ting against him. The Roman Catholics hated him 
for having overthrown their religion; and they cried 
out against him for having pulled down churches 
and bishops' houses in London, to make room for 
his own palace.^ 

5. His great rival, the Earl of Warwick, took 
advantage of the ill favour into which Somerset had 
fallen, to strengthen his own party. He was made 
Duke of Northumberland; and then, having made 
sure of his own power, he resolved to crush Somerset 
for ever. Many charges having been brought against 
him, the Protector was tried for high treason,® 

and was beheaded ; and Northumberland took 

' A.D. 

his place as adviser of the King. 

6. The King's health now began to give way; 
and Northumberland, thirsting^ for still greater 
power, got him to make a wilP^ leaving the crown to 
Lady Jane Grey, the grand-daughter of Mary Tudor, 
a sister of Henry the Eighth. His reason for this 
was that Lady Jane had married his son. Lord Guil- 
ford Dudley ; but as Henry's two daughters, Mary 
and Elizabeth, were alive, Lady 3m'^\v«A 

right to the crown. 
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7. Edward grew worse ; and Northumberland, 
showing or pretending great anxiety^^ about him, 
placed him under the care of an old woman, who 

engaged to cure him. The young King, how- 
^>LD^ ever, grew worse and worse, till at last he 

died ; and it is even said by some that his end 
was hastened, if not by poison, at least by neglect.^^ 
He was amiable and learned, and full of promise, 
and his death caused much sorrow to the nation. 



New Words in this LessoiL 

anx-i^-ty Guil-ford of-fend^d re-newed' 

Cran-mer Hert'ford PiR-kie Stev/art 

Dau-phin Lat-i-mer pro-pos-ais wooding 



Questions:— 1. How old was the new King? Who was made Protector? 
2. Why did he invade Scotland ? What battle did he gain ? 3. Where was the 
Queen of Scots sent? 4. How did Somerset make enemies? 5. Who was his 
great rival ? For what was he tried ? 6. What will did Northumberland induce 
the King to make? Why? 7. Under whose care did he place Edward ? What 
is said by some persons ? 



Notes and 

^ Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer. All 

three were put to death as Protestants 
in the next reign. 

^ Mary Stewart, daughter of James 
V. of Scotland and Mary of Guise. 
She was then in her fifth year ! 

^ Proposals, offers. 

^ Renewed, made again. 

^ Pinkie, about 6 miles east of Edin- 
burgh. 

Wooing, making love. 

^ His own palace, old Somerset 



Meanings. 

House, in the Strand. It was taken 
down in 1775, and the present house, 
used as Government Offices, was built 
on its site. 

^ High treason, plotting against the 
King's life. 

^ Thirsting, greatly desiring. 
10 Mike a will, give directions to be 
followed after his death. 
1^ Anxiety, uneasiness of mind. 

Neglect, being overlooked. 
13 Amiable, kind. 



Summary :— The new King was only ten years of age, and the Earl of Hertford, 
now Duke of Somerset, was made Protector. The latter wished Edward to 
marry Mary Queen of Scots. The Scots refused. Somerset invaded Scotland, 
and gained the battle of Pinkie (1547). Thereafter Somerset was charged with 
treason, and was beheaded (1552). His rival, the Earl of Warwick, now Duke of 
NorthumberUmdf took, his place. He got tYve ^\tv% \a m«iVft«^wiU leaving the 
crown to bia (the Earl's) daughter-in-law, l.ady 3 jwae Ox^i^ . 1\i^¥As«t vsoisl 
some sajrhia end w&s hastened by neglect, it Tiofby \>o\ftOTi. 
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34. MAE7 I 

1553 to 1558 A.D.— 5 years. 

1. On Edward's death, Lady Jane Grey was 
proclaimed^ Queen, by order of her father-in-law,^ 
the Protector. This was very much against her 
own wish ; for she knew that, while any child of 
Henry the Eighth lived, she had no right to the 
crown. Mary, daughter of Henry and Catherine of 
Aragon, put forth her claim ; and the people being 
in her favour, Lady Jane gladly gave up the crown 
to her. 

2. Mary ordered Northumberland, Lady Jane, 
and her husband Lord Guilford Dudley, to be seized 
and put in prison. Northumberland was at 

once put to death. The others, with thirty 
of their supporters,^ were executed in the 
following year, in consequence of a plot against 
Queen Mary, with which Lady Jane, at least, had 
nothing to do. 

3. When Mary had been some months on the 
throne, it was arranged that she should marry 
Philip, the heir to the crown of Spain. The 
" Spanish match," as it was called, was very much 
disliked by the English people. They said that 
England would become a province of Spain, 

and that Protestants would be more harshly ^ ^ 
treated than ever. Risings took place in 
different parts of the country ; and one of these, 
made by the men of Kent under Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
was serious. Some parts of LotvAoty \sv 
hands of the rioters before they wete €»c»XX»^x^^. 
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4. For this rebellion, Wyatt and four hundred of 
his followers suffered death. The Princess Elizabeth 
was sent to the Tower, on suspicion of having ap- 
proved of the plot. The Duke of Suffolk, father 
of Lady Jane Grey, had been concerned* in it, 
though she had not, and that was seized on by 
the Queen as an excuse for getting rid of her rival. 
Both Lady Jane and her husband Lord Guilford 
Dudley were executed ; and Suffolk met the same 
fate. 

5. Then Mary married Philip ; but the marriage 
was a very unhappy one. The Queen was ill- 
tempered and jealous ; Philip treated her with cold- 
ness and neglect. After spending a year in England, 
he left it; and except for a few days in 1557, he 
never saw his wife again. 

6. Mary had promised to uphold the religious 
laws of Edward the Sixth ; but, being a Roman 
Catholic, she very soon began to undo the work of 

the Reformation. Bishops Ridley and Latimer 
were cast into prison ; and soon afterwards 
they were burned at the stake.^ Archbishop 
Cranmer and many others shared their fate. In the 
last three years of Mary's reign, two hundred and 
eighty-eight men, women, and children were put to 
death for their religion. 

7. Mary, however, was very unhappy. The neglect 

of her husband and the hatred of her subjects 
A.D pi^^y^d^ on her mind. Then came the news 
that Calais, in France, which had been in the 
hands of the English for upwards of two hundred 
j'ears, was lost. This \)Toke ^^\tv\., m 
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into a slow fever, of which she died, after an un- 
happy reign of five years. 

8. Mary's temper was soured by the troubles of 
her early life, and in her later years she became sad 
and gloomyj She has been called Bloody Mary; 
but we should rather pity the Queen whose heart 
had lost the mercy® natural to woman, who lived 
unloved and who died unmourned by her subjects. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

ap-proved' Phil-ip ri-ot-ers sus-pT-cion 

con-cerned' preyed scat-tered un-mourned' 

con-se-quence pro-claimed' se-ri-ous Wy-att 

Questions:—!. Who was proclaimed Queen? Who was preferred to her? 
2. Who were put in prison ? Who was executed at once ? 3. What proposal 
displeased the people ? Who headed a rebellion? 4. What was Wyatt's fate? 
Who was sent to the Tower ? For whose death was the plot made an excuse ? 
5. Whom did Mary marry? Why were they not happy? 6. What did Mary 
soon begin to do? Who suffered death ? How many Protestants suffered in all? 
7. What preyed on Mary's mind? What broke her spirit? 8. Why should Mary 

be pitied? 

Notes and Meanings. 



^ Proclaimed, declared by the officers 
cf state to be. 
^ Father-in-law, husband's father. 
3 Supporters, followers. 
* Been ooncemed, taken part. 



^ Burned at the stake, chained to a 
post and burned to death. 
^ Preyed, weighed heavily. 
^ Oloomy, unhappy ; miserable. 
^ Mercy, tenderness. 



Summary :— Lady Jane Grey was proclaimed Queen; but Mary (daughter of 
Henry VIII.) had the best claim, and the people preferred her. Northumber- 
land was beheaded. Wyatt's rebellion took place in the following year, and 
then Lady Jane, her husband, and her father were executed. Mary tried to 
undo the Reformation. In the last three years of her reign 288 Protestants were 
put to death. Her end was hastened by the neglect of her husband Philip of 
Spain, by the hatred of her subjects, and by the loss of Calais. 



35. ELIZABETH. (PAET I.) 

1558 to 1603 A.D.— 45 years. 

1. Elizabeth was the daughter ol 
Eighth and Anne Boleyn. W\\eii e^xsv^ 
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throne the nation was filled with joy. The Protes- 
tant religion was set up again, and the Church of 
England took its present form. The Thirty-nine 
Articles of belief, which Cranmer had written, were 
placed in the Prayer Book.^ 

2. At the beginning of the reign two famous Acts 
were passed ; — the Act of Supremacy,^ by which all 

servants of the State had to take an oath 
^ ^ declaring Elizabeth to be Head of the English 

Church; and the Act of Uniformity,^ by which 
all worship was forbidden except that according to 
the forms of the Established Church. Under these 
two Acts many Roman Catholics were put to death ; 
and the Puritans, who wished what they called a 
pure and simple form of worship, were fined and 
imprisoned. 

3. Mary, Queen of Scotland, who, as we have 
seen, had married the Dauphin of France, laid claim 
to the crown of England but her husband died, 
and she left France as a widow only nineteen years 
old, with none to press her claim. She was dis- 
liked by her Scottish subjects, as she was a Roman 
Catholic ; and after seven years of trouble she was 
driven from the throne. 

4. She fled to England, and threw herself on the 

mercy of Elizabeth. But Elizabeth could 
^ ^ never look on Mary in any other way than 

as a rival for her crown. Her presence in 
England was a cause of real danger, as many per- 
sons thought that she had a better right to the 
throne than Elizabeth; and all the Roman Catholics 
were in her favour. 
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MART QUEEN OF SCOTS LISTENING TO HEIl DEATH-WARR AXT. 



5. Queen Mary was therefore thrown into prison 
after prison, and was confined for upwards ci 
eighteen yeai-s. During that time several plots were 
formed by her friends for her release. At last 
one, headed by Antony Babington, was discovered, 
by which it was intended to mvxrd^ic ISXyl^^^'Ocv 
set Mary on the throne. 
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6. Fourteen of the plotters were put to death. 
Mary was then brought to trial, and was found 
guilty of having agreed to the plot. She was there- 
fore doomed to die, and was beheaded in 

^ Fotheringay^ Castle, where she was last im- 
prisoned. 

7. Elizabeth's reign was an age of adventure.^ 





SIR FRANCIS DRAKB. 



Many were the gallant spirits that left her court 
and went in search of exploits^ that would win them 
fame and the Queen's favour. One of these was the 
great sailor Sir Francis Drake, who sailed to the 
Spanish Main® to plunder and destroy the treasure 
ships of the Spaniards. 

8. Instead of returning to England by re-crossing 
the Atlantic, he sailed round the south of South 
America, and crossed tlLie Pae\&e. Oc.^?^ty to the East 
Indies, Then he crossed t"V\e lTi^\sJcvOe.%^\iA^^^ 
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the Cape of Good Hope, and returned to England 
by the east of the Atlantic. He thus sailed round 
the world, and he was the first Englishman who 
had performed that feat. His voyage lasted ^ 
three years, and there was great rejoicing on ^ ^ 
his return. 

9. Another heroic spirit was Sir Walter Ralegh,^^ 
who planted the first English Colony on the 
shores of North America. He called it Vir- \ ^ 

A.D. 

ginia, in honour of Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen. 
This colony was not at first a success ; but Ralegh's 
example was soon followed, and Virginia itself by- 
and-by became a flourishing colony. On his return 
to England, Ralegh brought with him some tobacco 
and showed his countrymen how to use it. 

10. Sir Philip Sidney, also, was a brave and 
noble soldier. He reminds us more of the knights 
of King Arthur's Round Table,^^ or of the 
court of the " Faerie Queene,"^^ than of a sol- 

dier of real life. He was mortally wounded 
in a skirmish near Zutphen,^* in Holland. As he 
was about to moisten his parched lips with water, 
he saw a wounded soldier who was being carried 
past, and at once gave up the water to him, saying, 
" Thy need is yet greater than mine." 

New Words in this Lesson, 

ad-ven-ture ex-ploits' Queene U-ni-form-i-ty 

An-to-ny Faer-ie Ral-egh Vir-gin 

Bab^ing-ton Foth^r-iR-gay Su-prem-a-cy Vir-gin-ia 

dis-cov^red Pu-ri-tans to-bac^o Zot-phen 

Questions:—!. How waa Elizabeth's coming to t\ift xwiw^^^^ 
religion was set up again ? 2. What two famous Ac\s ^f^«te -^^.^ae^^l 'Waa «oS&«t^Q^ 
under tbem? 8. Who laid claim to the crown ot TanRVwieL-i ^'^^^ ocaa.TOV 
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with her Scottish subjects? 4. Where did she take refuge? Why was her 
presence there a source of danger? 5. How long was she kept in prison? What 
plot was discovered ? 6. Why was Mary executed ? 7. Why did Drake sail to 
the Spanish Main ? 8. What did he do before returning? 9. For what is Ralegh 
famous ? 10. Where was Sidney wounded ? What noble act did he perform ? 



Notes and 

^ The Prayer Book, a book con- 
taining prayers and forms of worship 
used in the Church of England. 

^ Act of Supremacy, an act declar- 
ing the Queen to be the supreme or 
highest power in the Church. 

3 Act of Uniformity, an act re- 
quiring all persons to conform to the 
rules and worship of the Church. Those 
who refused to do so were called Non- 
conformists—that is, Dissenters. 

Claim to the crown of England, 
on the ground of her descent from 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. 

^ Fotheringay, in Northamptonshire; 
10 miles south-west of Peterborough. 
The castle was razed to the ground by 
order of James E., soon after his acces- 
sion to the throne. 

6 Adventure, daring. 

" Exploits, brave deeds. 



Meanings. 

^The Spanish Main, the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Main means a great 
sea. 

^ Doubled, sailed round. 
Heroic, brave ; noble. 
Ralegh. In the reign of James I. 
(1618) he was executed to please the 
Spanish Government, which he had 
offended. 

^^Klng Arthur's Round Table. 
King Arthur was the hero of the 
Britons in their wars with the English. 
His Round Table was the gift of a 
wizard called Merlin. Aroimd it sat 
one hundred knights— models of valour 
and courtesy. 

13 «* Faerie Queene," a great poem, 
written by Edmund Spenser in Elia- 
beth's reign. 

Zutphen, 56 miles east of Amster- 
dam. 



Summary :— Elizabeth's coming to the throne was hailed with great joy. The 
Protestant religion was set up again. The Thirty-nine Articles were placed in 
the Prayer Book. The Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity were passed, 
and both Romanists and Puritans suffered under them. Mary Queen of Scots, 
having quarrelled with her own subjects, fled to England. Being suspected of 
aiming at the English crown, she was thrown into prison. After imprisonment 
for upwards of eighteen years, she was accused of being concerned in a plot 
against the life of Elizabeth, and was beheaded. Sir Francis Drake sailed round 
the world (1577-80). Sir Walter Ralegh founded the colony of Virginia (1685). 
Sir Ptiilip Sidney died near Zutphen. 



36. ELIZABETH. (PART H.) 

1. At the beginning of Elizabeth's reign, Philip 
of Spain, who had been Queen Mary's husband, had 
offered his hand to Elizabeth, but had been rejected.^ 
He never forgot or forgave ttiia slight ;^ and many 
years afterwards he fitted owt ^e^\i l^x 
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invasion^ of England. He took this step not only 
because Elizabeth had refused to marry him, but 
also with the hope of setting up again the Catholic 
religion in England. 

2. So sure did he feel of success, that he called 
his fleet the "Invincible Armada."* It consisted of 
one hundred and thirty-two ships, most of them of 
great size, and carrying a great many cannons of 
brass. There were 20,000 soldiers on board ; and 
there was an army of 40,000 on the coast of Flan- 
ders, ready to be sent to England on the shortest 
notice. 

3. The Navy of England contained only thirty- 
six small vessels ; but a great effort was made 

by the whole nation — by Catholics as well as 
by Protestants — and about one hundred and 
ninety ships in all were sent out to defend the 
coasts. Lord Howard,^ the commander, was himself 
a Roman Catholic ; and under him were the famous 
sailors Drake, Hawkins, and Ralegh. 

4. The Armada came full sail up the English 
Channel, stretching for seven miles across the waters. 
The English fleet sailed out of Plymouth Harbour to 
meet it. The battle began, and much damage was 
done to the ships of the enemy ; which, however, 
sailed as far as to Calais, the little English ships 
chasing and tormenting them all the way. 

5. Off* Calais the Spanish fleet anchored;® and 
Lord Howard, in the middle of a dark night, sent 
eight fire-ships^ right among them, which greatly 
terrified® the Spaniards, and t\\revj \)[vot '"^^ 
disorder. The English fleet thexv a\\.«.e)&.^?i- »Ocv^\sv 
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with might and main,, destroyed twelve large ships, 
and put the rest to flight. Many of their vessels 
were wrecked on the Orkney Islands,^ others were 
lost on the coast of Ireland, and only a very small 
portion of the great Armada ever returned to 
Spain. 

6. Elizabeth, though she never married, had 
favourites at Court.^^ Towards the close of her life, 
her chief favourite was the Earl of Rssex, a brave 
and generous young nobleman, but vain^^ and head- 
strong.^^ 

7. He was in the army, and having been sent to 
Ireland to put down a rebellion, he displeased Eliza- 
beth by making peace with the rebels and going 
home without leave. For this he was turned out of 
office, and sent to prison ; but by-and-by the Queen 
forgave him. He, however, afterwards raised a 
1 ant ^^^^^^^^^ against her ; for which he was taken 

prisoner, and condemned to die. He fully 
expected the Queen to pardon him ; but she 
did not do so, and he was beheaded in the Tower. 

8. Thereafter Elizabeth's life was far from happy. 
Disease added to old age — she was nearly seventy — 
threw her into melancholy.^* Some said that the 
death of Essex troubled her mind. She lay for 
1 AHQ ^^^^ nights on pillows on the floor, ref us- 
^^'^ ing to take either food or medicine. At length 

she fell into a deep sleep, out of which she 
never awoke. She died in the forty-fifth year of 
her reign. With her ended the House of Tudor, 
and the crown passed to ttv^ Howse of Stewart. 
9. Elizabeth was a learned «^ ^'s^'st 
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woman. Like all the Tudors, she was strong-willed, 
and angry when opposed ; but she tried to make 
England a great nation, and she succeeded. Her 
weak points were her vanity and her fondness for 
favourites. 

New Words in this Lesson. 
Haw^kins med-i-cine Na-vy re-ject^d 

In-vin^i-ble mel-an-chol-y Ork-ney van-i-ty 



Questions:—!. Who fitted out a great fleet for the invasion of England? 
Why? 2. What did he call his fleet? Of what did it consist? 3. How many 
ships did the English send out to defend their coasts ? Who commanded this 
fleet ? 4 Where did the hattle begin ? 5, Where did the Spanish fleet anchor ? 
What scattered it? 6. Who was Elizabeth's favourite in her later years? 
7. For what was he executed ? 8. Into what state did Elizabeth fall ? When did 
she die ? 9. What had she succeeded in doing ? What were her weak points ? 



Notes and 

^ Rejected, refused. 

2 Slight, neglect ; rebuff. 

3 Invasion, sending an army into a 
country to attack it. 

4 Armada, a fleet of armed ships. 
It was called " Invincible," because 
Philip thought it could not be 
beaten. 

^ Lord Howard. He was a nephew 
of the Duke of Norfolk imprisoned by 
Heniy VIII. (See Lesson 32, note 13.) 
He was afterwards made Earl of Not- 
tingham. 

^ Anchored, stayed the ships by 
anchors. 



Meanings. 

7 Fire-ships, ships full of burning 
matter, to set the enemy's ships on 
fire. 

^ Terrified, frightened. 
^ Orkney Islands, a group off the 
north coast of Scotland. 

10 At court, among those who at- 
tended on her. 

" Generous, good-hearted. 

^2 Vain, thinking much of himself. 

13 Headstrong, self-willed. 

1^ Melancholy, fits of sadness. 

15 Vanity, thinking much of her 
personal appearance; being very fond 
of dress. 



Snmmary :— Philip of Spain sent the Invincible Armada against England, in 
hope of setting up again the Catholic religion there. The ships were scattered, and 
not a single Spanish soldier was landed in England. Elizabeth's favourite in 
her later years was the Earl of Essex. He displeased her by making peace with 
the Irish rebels without leave. He was sent to prison. He afterwards raised a 
rebellion against the Queen; but he was taken prisoner, and was executed 
(1601). Elizabeth, then an old woman, fell into disease and melancholy, and 
died in 1603. She made England a great nation. 
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37. LIFE AND CUSTOMS-THE TXTDOBS. 
(PART I.) 

1. Before the Reformation, crime was fearfully^ 
common in England. In the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, about two thousand persons were hanged 
in one year for robbery alone. In the days of 
Elizabeth the number was reduced^ to three or four 
hundred a-year. 

2. Brick and stone now began .to be used in 
building the houses of the great, and glass windows 
became common. The poor lived in hovels made of 
twigs plastered^ over with clay. The fire was in the 
middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped through 
a hole in the roof. This was the case in all houses 
until the reign of Henry the Seventh, when chim- 
neys began to be built. 

3. In Elizabeth's time, however, houses were 
built chiefly of oak. Then, too, many changes were 
made in furniture ; and pewter platters^ and metal 
spoons came into use, instead of wooden ones, among 
farmers and persons of the same class. About the 
year 1580 coaches began to be used: before that, 
it was the custom for a lady to ride on horseback 
behind her chief servant, whom she held by the belt. 

4. - The families of the nobles and gentry still 
dined in the great hall with their servants. Half- 
way down the table stood a large salt-cellar of 
silver or of pewter. The seats of honour were 
those " above the salt." Th.ere sat the master, his 
family, and guests. " Below ttv^ " sat followers 

and servants of all degrees. 
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5. The country folks wore jackets of brown 
leather. But the court-fashions^ were, like those 
of our own day, always changing. Queen Cather- 
ine Howard^ brought pins from France ; and as these 
at first were costly, a sum to buy them was granted 
to ladies by their husbands, and was called " pin- 
money." 

6. RufFs of plaited linen were worn by both 
sexes on the neck and the wrists. These were at 
first held out by pieces of wood, but in Elizabeth's 
time they were stiffened with yellow starch. Cloth 
hose were worn by all, until, in the third year of 
her reign, Elizabeth received a pair of black silk 
stockings. After that she wore no other kind. 



pew^ter 
plaited 



New Words in this Lesson, 
plas-tered re-duced' sex^s 

plat-ters ruffs stif^fened 



Questions:—!. What was fearfully commoii in England before the Eeforma- 
tion? How many persons were hanged in a year for robbery in Elizabeth's time? 
2. What began to be used, in building the houses of the great? In what did the 
poor live ? 8. In what were many changes made? When did coaches come into 
use? 4. Where were the seats of honour in great houses? 5. What did the 
country folks wear? What about the court-fashions? Who brought in the use 
of pins? What was pin-money? 6. What were worn on the neck and the 
wrists ? What kind of stockings did Elizabeth wear ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Fearfiilly,'awfully. 
^ Reduced, brought down. 
^ Plastered, covered, as with lime or 
plaster. 

^ Pewter platters, plates or flat 



dishes made of pewter— a mixture of 
lead and tin. [at court. 

Court-fashions, style of dress worn 
^ Catherine Howard, the fifth wife 
of Henry \IU. 



Summary :— Crime was fearfully common. In the reign of Elizabeth, three 
or four hundred persons a-year were hanged for robbery. Brick and stone began 
to be used in house-building. Furniture was much improved. Coaches came 
into use about 1580. In great houses, the seats of honour were "above i\v&^A3l^" 
— a salt-cellar which stood half-way down the table. T\ke 'SR^a^ 
alw&jrs changing. Pins were introduced from Yrance. "Lax^e %^.NSl ^iOJia.'t^ 
ra/Ts were worn by both sexes. Queen ElizabeUi beg&u \ii^\3ae oV 
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38. LIFE AND CUSTOMS-THE TTTDORS. 
(PAET no 

1. The tournament had now sunk into a mere 
sport, for the strength of armies consisted no longer 
in steel-clad knights. Hunting the stag has been 
at all times a national pastime. During this period 
the ladies often joined in the chase, and shot at the 
game with arrows. 

2. Hawking was now beginning to decline,^ for 
the gun was coming into use. There were horse- 
races for prizes ; but the modern system of betting^ 
was unknown. The chief country sports were 

' archery, foot-races, and various games of ball. 

3. Christmas was the great season of sports. 
Then every one might do as he chose, and all sorts 
of wild tricks were played. From the Sovereign 
to the beggar, all England went sporting in strange 
dresses and masks. Those who could not get masks 
rubbed soot on their faces. 

4. In every parish a Lord of Misrule^ was chosen. 
His subjects were idle fellows, in green and yellow 
dresses covered with ribbons, who went about shout- 
ing and playing drums, sometimes even entering the 
churches during Divine service. 

5. May-day* was another festive^ season in old 
England. Green branches were pulled soon after 
midnight ; a Lord and a Lady of May were chosen ; 
and dances were kept up round a May-pole crowned 
with flowers. 

6. A hobby-horse was alvfaya in the band. This 
was a light wooden iram^, alcva^^^ "Oc^^ 
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and body of a horse, with skirts that reached the 
ground and hid the legs of a man, who pranced 
about to mimic a horse. 

7. Henry the Seventh began our Navy, and there- 
fore our world-wide commerce. English ships were 
soon ploughing every sea. In Mary's reign the 
way to Archangel^ was discovered, and our trade 
with Russia began. 

8. In the reign of Henry the Seventh, the New 
World was discovered by Christopher Columbus,^ 
who landed on one of the Bahama Islands® (1492) ; 
and the mainland of North America by the Cabots,^ 
father and son, sailing in an English ship (1497). 
The passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
was first used by Vasco de Gama^^ (1498). 

9. It was, however, in the days of Elizabeth that 
commerce began to move forward rapidly. Wool, 
lead, and tin had long been exported to the Conti- 
nent,^^ but in German vessels. Elizabeth built large 
vessels for this trade, and got the English merchants 
to improve their ships. By granting a charter to 
the East India Company in 1600, she founded our 
Indian Empire. 

10. A remarkable feature of the time was the 
revival of learning. Henry the Eighth, Edward the 
Sixth, Lady Jane Grey, and Queen Mary were all 
good classical scholars; and Elizabeth, even after 
she became Queen, read, as her tutor said, " more 
Greek in a day than a clergjyman read of Latin in 
a week." Learning was much advanced among the 
upper classes, and knowledge ^sja mot^ ^vi'^ 
spread among the people. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 



Arch-an-gel 

Ba-ha'ma 

Cab^t 

Chris-to-pher 
clas-si-cal 



Co-lum-bus 

de-cline' 

ex-port^d 

fes-tive 

Ga'ma 



hob^by 

main-land 

mim-ic 

Mis-rule^ 

pranced 



re-mar k-a-ble 

re-viv-al 

soot 

tu-tor 

Vas^o 



Questions :— 1. What had the tournament become ? Why? In what sport did 
ladies take part? 2. What was beginning to decline? What were the chief 
country sports ? 3. What was the great season of sports ? 4. What frolics took 
place in every parish ? 5. What was another festive season ? 6. What was the 
hobby-horse? 7. When did our navy and our commerce begin? 8. Who dis- 
covered the New World? When? Who discovered the mainland of North 
America? When? Who first used the passage to India by the Cape of Good 
Hope? 9. When was our Indian Empire founded? 10. What was a remarkable 
feature of the time ? What royal ladies were classical scholars ? 



Notes and 

^ Decline, go out of use. 

2 Betting, staking money on the suc- 
cess of particular horses ; wagering. 

^Lord of Misrule, leader in wild 
frolics. 

* May-day, the first day of May, re- 
garded as the beginning of summer. 

^ Festive, gay ; merry. 

^ Archangel, a sea-port on the White 
Sea, in the north of Russia. 

7 Columbus, an Italian, born at 
Genoa about 1445 ; died, 1506. 



Meanings. 

^ Bahama Islands, part of the West 
Indies— south-east of Florida. The par- 
ticular island is called San Salvador. 

^ The Gabots, Italian sailors (bom at 
Venice, the son in 1477) who traded 
with Bristol 

loyasco de Gama, a Portuguese 
sailor, died 1525. 

^1 Exported, sent out of the country 
for sale. 

12 The Continent, the mainland of 
Europe. 



Summary :— The tournament was now a mere sport Hunting was taken part 
in by ladies as well as by gentlemen. Hawking was beginning to decline. The 
country sports were archery, foot-races, and games of ball. Christmas was the 
great season of sports. Then the frolics of the Lord of Misrule took place. May- 
day was also a festive season. Navigation, geography, and commerce advanced 
rapidly. Columbus discovered the New World in 1492, and the Cabots the main- 
land of North America in 1497. Vasco de Gama sailed round the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1498. The charter of the East India Company was granted in 1600, A 
remarkable feature of the time was the revival of learning. Lady Jane Grey, 
Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth were classical scholars. 
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THE HOUSE OF STEWART. 



39. JAMES I. 

1603 to 1625 A.D.— 22 years. 

1. On the death of Queen Elizabeth, the nearest 
heir to the throne was King James the Stxth of 
Scotland. When he came to the throne of England 
he was called James the First. He was the firi^t of 
the Stewart^ Kings. He was the only son of Mary- 
Queen of Scots, and Mary was grand-daughter of 
Henry the Seventh's daughter Margaret. His wife 
was the Princess Anne of Denmark. 

2. James upheld the Episcopal Church^ in En- 
gland, and tried to set it up in Scotland as well. 
The Roman Catholics were very angry when they 
found that James supported the Protestant religion, 
as they had hoped that, being a Stewart, he would 
favour their cause. Certain wild spirits among 
them therefore made up their minds to get rid of 
King, Lords,^ and Commons,* at one blow. 

3. For this purpose the Gunpowder Plot was 
formed by Catesby and others. A cellar beneath 
the Parliament House was hired. Thirty-six 
barrels of gunpowder were secretly placed Jg^g 
there, and were covered with coals and ^ 
fagots.^ A Spaniard, named Guy Fawkes, 

was hired to set fire to the whole, at the opening 
of Parliament,® when the Royal Family, together 
with the Lords and Commons, s\voM\dL\>^ Y^^"Sfc\>iv». 

4. But the plot was iound o\3A» ixcyov ^ X^^X^'et 
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written by one of the plotters to a friend, whose 
life he wished to save. This letter was shown to 
the King, who, guessing what was meant, ordered 
the vaults^ beneath the House of Lords to be 
searched. There Guy Fawkes was found. He 
had laid the train,® and was ready, with matches 
and lantern, to do the dreadful work. 




AKREST OP GUY FAWKES. 



5. The rest of the plotters fled into Staffordshire, 
where a rising in aid of the plot had been arranged 
to take place. Most of them were cut down while 
fighting. All who were taken alive, including 
Fawkes, were tried and put to death. Very severe 
Jaws against Eoman Cattvo\ics» ^wet^ \>W\i passed. 
^Aej were not allowed to bo doe\^T^, ox X^nn^^x^, 
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even to live in London ; and any one was allowed 
to break into their houses and spoil their goods. 

6. The first great work of this reign was the 
translation^ of the Bible. Forty-seven scholars 
were engaged on the work for three years ; ^ ^ 
and the result was the version which has 
been in use ever since. 

7. After the death of Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, a 
wise statesman and the faithful adviser of 

the King, James began to quarrel with his 
Parliament. He chose favourites from the 
lower ranks, and by raising them above the nobles, 
caused much ill-feeling. 

8. He tried by all means to increase his power 
over the Parliament and the People; and some of 
the clergy who wished to flatter him began to 
preach that the King was above all laws, as he 
derived his power directly from God. On the other 
hand, the Parliament would not let the King have 
his way, and refused to vote him money. 

9. James, on his part, laid heavy fines on the 
people, and sold titles. This breach between 
King and People grew wider and wider dur- 

ing James's reign, and afterwards ; and at v 
last it ended in the overthrow of the Stewart 
Kings.^^ James died of gout and ague, aged fifty- 
nine. 

10. James possessed an ungainly person and 
rough manners. He was generous, but he was also 
self-willed and vain. He believed that he had a 
right to rule as he pleased, Xs^ 
the wishes of his subjects. 
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New Words in this Lesson, 

a-gue de-rived' gout trans-la-tion 

Cates-by E-pis^o-pal pos-sessed' un-gain-ly 

Ceg-il fagots Staf^ford-shire ver-sion 



Question? :— 1. Who succeeded Elizabeth ? Why? What House did he begin? 
2. What Church did he begin to set up in Scotland ? Why were the Boman 
Catholics angry ? 3. What plot did some of them form ? What was it arranged 
to do? 4. How was the plot found out? 5. What was done to the plotters? 
What laws were passed against Roman Catholics ? 6. What was the first great 
work of the reign ? 7. When did Cecil die ? With whom did James begin to 
quarrel after that? 8. What doctrine did some of the clergy begin to preach? 
How did the Parliament check the King ? 9. How did the breach between King 
and people end? When did James die? 10. What did he believe about his 
right to rule? 



Notes and 

^ Stewart. This is the proper way 
to spell the name, which was derived 
from the name of the office of Steward, 
held by the founder of the family. 

2 Episcopal Church, Church governed 
by bishops. 

^ Lords, members of the Upper House 
of Parliament. 

^ Commons, members of the Lower 
House of Parliament. 

^ Fagots, bundles of sticks. 

^Opening of Parliament. Parlia- 
ment is usually opened by the King or 
the Queen, who goes in state to the 



Meanings. 

House of Lords. There the Commons 
are called to join the Lords, and to 
listen to the speech from the throne. 
^ Vaults, cellars. 

8 Train, line of gunpowder. 

9 Translation, doing into English. 
The original of the Old Testament is* in 
Hebrew, and that of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek. 

10 Version, reading ; rendering. 

11 Overthrow of the Stewart Kings. 
E^ng Cliarles L was beheaded in 1649 ; 
and his son, King James IL, was driven 
from the throne in 1688. 



Summary :— On Elizabeth's death (1603), James VI. of Scotland became James L 
of England. His mother was Mary Queen of Scots, and he was the first of the 
Stewart Kings. James began to set up the Episcopal Church in Scotland. The 
Roman Catholics were angry because James supported the Protestant religion. 
Some of them formed the Gunpowder Plot to blow up the King and the Par- 
liament (1605) ; but it was found out and defeated. In tliis reign the Bible was 
translated (1611). After Cecil's death, the King quarrelled with his Parliament 
The breach at last led to the overthrow of the Stewart Kings. James died in 
1625. 



40. CHARLES I. (PART I.) 

1625 to 1649 A.D.~24 years. 

i. Charles the First was t\\^ sotv o£ the late 
King, He married Hentietta, da\i^\»et oi '^v^ 
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1627 

A.D. 



of France. His reign was one long struggle for 
power between himself and his Parliament — a 
struggle which cost him his crown and his life. 

2. The first great event of his reign was an 
attempt made by the English, under the Duke of 
Buckingham/ to help the French Protestants, 
who were besieged by the French Catholics 
in Rochelle,^ on the Bay of Biscay. The 
English were driven back with great loss, and 
returned home; and the Duke of Buckingham, 
when setting out to make a second attempt, was 
killed by an assassin.^ 

3. To please the Parliament, Charles unwillingly 

granted the famous 
Act known as the 
Petition of Right.* 
This was a law to 
prevent the 
Kins: from , f 
ievymg'' taxes 
without the consent 
of Parliament, from 
keeping any one in 
prison without trial, 
and from sending 
soldiers to live in 
private houses. But 
Charles very soon 

broke this law; and when the Commons complained, 
he sent a messenger to the House to rebuke® them. 
The door was locked against tihe \cifc^^<e^^^-. 
and he was not admitted until a " "^evxioM^yt^vsv^^"' 
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had been passed. The King then sent nine of the 
members to prison. 

4. For eleven years after this (1629-1640) he 
called no Parliament, but governed the country by 
his own will. Over State affairs^ he placed the 
Earl of Strafford ; and over the Church was Arch- 
bishop Laud. All who opposed the King's will 
were punished by the Court of Star Chamber. All 
who differed in religion from Laud were punished 
by the Court of High Commission. 

5. That, however, which caused the greatest dis- 
content throughout the nation was the levy of Ship- 
money. It was a tax raised by the order 
of the King alone. Its object was said to 
be to increase the navy, but in reality it was 

meant to support a standing army® in time of peace. 
John Hampden, one of the leaders of the Parliament 
men, refused to pay it, and was tried ; and the 
judges decided against him. 

6. This decision helped to bring matters to a 
head.^ The Long Parliaments*^ met in 1640. In its 
1641 ^^^^ session^s Straflford was charged with trea- 
^ son, and was beheaded. Four years later. Laud 

also was beheaded. The Roman Catholics of 
1645 Ireland rose in rebellion, and a massacre of 

A.D 

the Protestants followed. Forty thousand 
men, women, and children are said to have been 
slaughtered. 

7. There were now two great parties in the State 
— the Cavaliers and the Roundheads. The former 

sj'ded with the King ; the laliex o^^o^^4 \x\m. The 
Parliament was chiefly composed oi 
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CAVALIER AND ROUNDHEAD. 



and the breach between them and Charles grew 
wider and wider, until one day he sent orders for 
five of the members to be seized for high treason. 

8. The Commons refused to give them up. Next 
day he went to the House with armed soldiers 
to seize them ; but before he entered, the five 
members had escaped. All London was 
aroused, and the streets were filled with crowds of 
people stirred with anger against the King. Charles, 
in fear, fled to Windsor, and then to York. The 
Commons demanded that he should give up the 
command of the army. Charles said, " No \ l<55t 
an hour," 

9. The Civil War^2 ^^^^ begaoY. ^o^^ eS. 
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ENGLAND — THE CIVIL WAR. 



nobility, gentry, and clergy were in favour of the 
King, who set up his standard at Nottingham 
^AD^ with an army of 10,000 men. The inhabi- 
tants of London and t\ie iovrus, chiefly 

merchants, tradesmen, and sho^X^^^^vix^, ^q^x^ 
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the Parliament. They raised an army, under the 
Earl of Essex, to oppose the King. 

10. During this terrible war, which lasted four 
years, ten battles were fought. Charles was 

at first victorious ; but at Marston Moor^^ his 
army was totally defeated, chiefly by Oliver 
Cromwell's stubborn troopers called "Iron- 1545 
sides." Again at Naseby^* the King's troops a.d. 
were utterly routed, and his hopes destroyed. 

11. He then fled to Oxford, and afterwards gave 
himself up at Newark to the Scottish army which 
had gone to the aid of the Parliament. The Scots 
oflfered to take his part if he would sign the 
Covenant,^^ and promise to uphold the Presby- 



terian religion. This, however, he refused to 
do ; and the Scots, before returning to their 
own country, handed him over to the Parliament. 



1647 

A.D. 



at-tempt' 

Biscay 

breach 

Buck-ing-ham 

Cav-a-liers' 

Cham-ber 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Com-mis-sion lev^y-ing 
Cov-e-nant Mar-ston 



Round-heads 



ses-sion 
siaugh-tered 
Straf-ford 



de-cT-sion Nase-by 

H amp-den Pres-by-te-ri-an 

Laud Re-mon-strance to-tal-ly 

lev-y Ro-chelle' trades-men 



Qaestions :— l. Who sacceeded James I. ? What was his reign ? 2. How did 
the attempt of the English to relieve Rochelle end ? 3. What was the first gain 
of the Parliament? How did the House of Commons treat the King's messenger? 
4. How long did Charles role without a Parliament? With whose help did he 
govern? 6. What caused the greatest discontent? How did Hampden's trial 
end? 6. When did the Long Parliament meet? Who were executed ? 7. What 
were the followers of the King called? What, those of the Parliament? 8. About 
what did the King quarrel with the Commons? What did the Commons 
demand ? 9. Where did the King set up his standard ? Who cotam«.\^<?k&^^2ck.^ 
amy of the Parliament? 10. How long did tVv<i viwc "Vbl^N.**. \ti N<\v"a.\. ^Et«a5v. 
battles were the King's troops routed? 11. To NvViom OA.^ C;\va.xVi% 
upf To whom did the Scots hand him over^ 
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Notes and 

1 Duke of Backingham, George Vil- 
Uers; he was an unwortiiy favourite 
both of James I. and of Charles I. 

^ BocheUe (Ro-sheV), an island with 
a castle on it near the coast of France. 

^ Assassin, murderer. 

^ Petition of Right. This was a 
Petition from the Commons setting 
forth their Rights. 

5 Levying, collecting. 

6 Rebuke, find fault with. 

^ State affairs, public business. 

^ Standing army, an army constantly 
ready for service. 

^ Head, point when affairs must be 
settled one way or another. 



Meanings. 

Long Parliament, so called from 
the time during which it lasted. It 
was not finally dissolved till leeo. 

11 Session, period during which Par- 
liament sits. 

12 Civil War, war between two parties 
of the same nation. 

13 Marston Moor, in Yorkshire ; 4 or 
6 miles west of York. 

1-* Naseby, in Northamptonshire. 

15 Newark, on the Trent; 20 miles 
north-east of Nottingham. (For New- 
ark, etc., see Map, p. 140.) 

1^ The Covenant, the deed by which 
Presbyterians bound themselves to up- 
hold their religion. 



Summary:— The reign was a long struggle between King and Parliament 
The attempt to aid the French Protestants in Rochelle was a failure (1627). The 
first gain of the Parliament was their obtaining from the King the Petition of 
Right, which limited his power (1628); but Charles very soon broke the law. 
For eleven years (1629 to 1640) he ruled without a Parliament, with the help of 
Strafford and Laud. The levy of Ship-money caused the greatest discontent 
Hampden was tried for refusing to pay it, and was convicted. The Long Parlia- 
ment met in 1640. First Strafford was beheaded, then Laud. The followers of 
the King were called Cavaliers; those of the Parliament, Roundheads. The 
Civil War began in 1642. It lasted four years. After his defeat at Naseby 
(1645), Charles shut himself up in Oxford. In 1646 he gave himself up to the 
Scots, by whom he was handed over to the Parliament (1647). 



41. CHAELES 1. (PAET II.) 

1. Ever since the Parliament had taken power 
into its own hands, it had dealt very hardly with 
the Church of England. The Parliament men 
favoured the Presbyterian religion. Many of the 
bishops were thrown into prison, and hundreds of 
the common clergy were turned out of their churches 
and their houses. 

2. Now, however, there were two divisions in the 
party of the Parliament men — the Presbyterians and 
the Independents -} the former wished only to limit^ 
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the King's power, not to destroy it ; the latter wished 
to do away with the kingly office. The Presby- 
terians had most power 
in Parliament ; but the 
Independents, of whom 
Oliver lOromwell was 
the chief, made them- 
selves masters of the 
army, which seized the 
King's person and car- 
ried him to Hampton 
Court.^ 

3. From Hampton 
Court the King escaped 
to the Isle of Wight; 
but being forced to 
take refuge in Caris- 
brooke Castle,* he was there closely watched. The 
Presbyterians in the Parliament now began to fear 
Cromwell, and to suspect him^ of planning the death 
of the King. They even made a secret treaty with the 
King, and were ready to call him back to the throne. 

4. The Independents then acted with great vigour.^ 
They carried off the King from the Isle of Wight 
and lodged him in Hurst Castle, in Hamp- 
shire. A week later. Colonel^ Pride surrounded 

the House of Commons with two regiments, 
and prevented the Presbyterian members from enter- 
ing. This is known as "Pride's Purge." Those that 
remained — about fifty Independents, forming what 
was called the " Rump " — voted thanks to Cromwell, 
and resolved on the death of the King. 
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5. Out of this scanty® House, with some persons 
from the army, was formed the High Court of Jus- 
tice, for the trial of the King. Before this court, 
which met in Westminster Hall,® the King was 
accused of acts of tyranny — of raising taxes with- 
out the consent of Parliament, and of making war 
on his subjects. 

G. Charles behaved with great dignity. He said 




CHARLES I. ON THE WAY TO EXECUTION. 



that the court was not a lawful one; and he refused 
to be tried by it, or by any court except the House 
of Lords, which alone had the right to try a peer of 
^Ae realm. But these grounds xvo 
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the judges, who believed that they had a great duty 
to perform in the name of the nation, and were 
resolved to do it sternly. 

7. After a trial of seven days, Charles was con- 
demned to death. He was beheaded in front 

of Whitehall ^® Palace, before a crowd of people, "^^g* 
on a cold winter day, when the ground was 
covered with snow. His bleeding head was 
held up by the headsman,^^ who called out, " This is 
the head of a traitor." 

8. Charles was a fine-looking man, and he was 
skilled in all knightly arts.^^ He was a wellrmean- 
ing prince ; but he Was led astray by his father's 
views about the right of Kings to govern as they 
pleased. He was not strong enough in will to 
think and act for himself, and was therefore easily 
misled ; but his greatest fault was that he did not 
keep faith^* with his subjects. 

9. Of Charles's sons, two, Charles and James, 
became King in turn. One of his daughters, Mary, 
married the Prince of Orange, and was the mother 
of William the Third. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Car^is-brooke di-vT-sions In-de-penklents tyr-an-ny 

Colonel Hamp^ton trai-tor White-hall 

dig-ni-ty Hurst treat-y Wight 



Qnestions :— 1. What Charch had the Parliament favoured? Fow had it 
treated the bishops and the clergy of the Church of England? 2. What were 
the two parties now in Parliament? Who was head of the Independents? Of 
what did the army get possession ? 3. What were the Presbyterians then pre- 
pared to do? 4. What did the Independents then do with the King? How did 
they deal with the House of Commons? 5. By whom >3tta "^x^m, N:^vsAJ\ 
6. What position did CSiarles take up? 7. How\oTi« eii^ ^x\^^.^sw^^.^ ^^^a-^ 
mu CbMTles'B fate? 8. What was his greateat t«u\\.^ ^. ^^^iVJa. oW^N^ \«s£»:i 
afterwards reigned f 

(T69) 10 
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Notes and 

^ Presbyterians and Independents. 
In Church matters, the Presbyterians 
held all clergymen to be equal, and 
therefore disapproved of bishops. The 
Independents agreed in this view ; but 
they held that each congregation should 
govern itself, whereas the Presbyterians 
held that all congregations should be 
subject to the Church Courts. 

^ Limit, keep within bounds. 

^ Hampton Court, a palace near the 
village of Hampton on the Thames, 15 
miles above London. 

^ Carisbrooke, a village and castle 2 
miles west of Newport, Isle of Wight. 



Meanings. 

^ Suspect him, think him guilty. 
^ Vigour, firmness. 
^ Colonel (kw/nel), the highest officer 
in a regiment. 
^ Scanty, small. 

^Westminster Hall, now the en- 
trance hall to the Houses of Parliament. 

^0 Wliitehall, in London, near the 
present Houses of Parliament ; once a 
banqueting-house, now a chapel. 

11 Headsman, man who cut off the 
head. 

Knightly arts, military exercises. 
^3 Astray, wrong. 
^* Faith, promises. 



Summary:— The Parliament had from the first gone against the Episcopal 
Church and in favour of the Presbyterians. Now there were two parties in Par- 
liament — Presbyterians and Independents. Cromwell was chief of the latter. 
When the army had got possession of the King's person, the Presbyterikns began 
to fear Cromwell. The Independents then shut the King up in Hurst Castle. 
" Pride's Purge " removed the Presbyterians from Parliament (1648). The death 
of Charles was then resolved on. He was tried, and after seven days was con- 
demned. He was beheaded January 30, 1649. Charles's greatest fault was his 
breaking faith with his subjects. 



THE COMMONWEALTH. 



42. OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Protector, 1653 to 1658 a.d. 

1. The first acts of the House of Commons after 
the death of Charles were to abolish^ the House of 
Lords, to declare a King to be unnecessary, and to 
appoint a Council of State to govern the country. 
An Act was afterwards passed declaring England a 
Commonwealth^ and a free State. 

2, The Royal House of Ste^^art had still friends 
bo6h in Ireland and in Scotland. CJXOTCL^N^ V\H3fij^ 
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went to Ireland with an army and scourged^ the 
Irish Royalists with sword and fire. He 
then led an army into Scotland, where ^ ^ 
young Charles had been crowned, arid de- 
feated the Scots, under David' Leslie, at Dunbar.* 
Charles gathered together the scattered re- 
mains of his army, and boldly marched into ^ ^ 
England ; but he was followed by Cromwell 
to Worcester,^ and was there completely defeated. 

3. He sought safety in flight, and wandered 
about in the Midland Counties for more than a month, 
on one occasion hiding in an oak tree, while Crom- 
well's troopers searched for him below. After run- 
ning many more risks, he reached the sea-shore, 
where he got on board a vessel and escaped to 
France. 

4. England was never more powerful or more 
feared abroad than in the days of the Common- 
wealth. The Dutch were the first to feel the 
weight of the arms of a free people. They had 
shown some disposition^ to befriend the exiled Stew- 
arts, and Cromwell's Government was foiled in an 
attempt to form a league with the Dutch Republic. 

' 5. The English Parliament then passed the Navi- 
gation Act, which forbade foreign ships to trade 
with England. This was a heavy blow to the 
Dutch, who lived chiefly by acting as carriers of 
the trade of Europe. War followed; and in the 
course of it a great sea-battle was fought off* 
Portland,^ in which Admiral Blake defeated 
the Dutch admiral, capturing^ maxvy oS. 
enemy s ships and destroyingr olYvex^. 
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G. A dispute having arisen between Cromwell 
and the Parliament, he marched to the House of 
Commons with three hundred soldiers. Leaving 
these outside, he entered ; and walking up and 
down with his hat on, he began to rail against^ the 




CROMWELL DISMISSING THE PARLIAMENT. 



members. Then, stamping on the floor, he said, 
" Get you gone, and give way to honester 
^^^^ men." His soldiers ^oxxx^d and quickly 
cleared the House. 
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the door, and went home with the key in his 
pocket. 

7. A new Parliament was formed, from the lower 
orders of the people. It was called Barebone's 
Parliament, after one of its leading members ; but 
it was soon sent away by Cromwell, who was chosen 
by the officers of the army to be Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth. 

8. Oliver Cromwell, now really Sovereign of En- 
gland, called a lawfuP^ Parliament, and ruled the 
nation with wisdom. He tried to form a new House 
of Lords ; but in this he failed. The House 

of Commons refused to acknowledge^^ his new 
peers. He therefore sent it away ; and after 
that he reigned according to his own will. 

9. But he was no longer happy. Plot after 
plot was laid against him. A book was written 
called Killing no Murder, in which his death was 
said to be , needed by^^ the nation. On reading 
this, his mind was filled with fear. He always 
afterwards carried pistols, and wore armour^* under 
his clothes. 

10. At length his health gave way : he was seized 
with a fever, and died in the fifty-ninth year 

of his age, leaving two sons, Kichard and 
Henry, and four daughters. Cromwell was 
one of the ablest rulers England ever had. He had 
a clear mind, a strong will, and great courage. He 
was no doubt fond of power; but he had a firm 
regard for duty. 

11. Richard Cromwell, \)y l^^Ctv^x'^ 

miuie Protector ; but in five moiA\i^ vv^ "^"^ 
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office, and withdrew to his farm, where he lived as 
a country gentleman. 

12. The country was now in a state of alarm. 
The army seemed to have all power, and every one 
feared that it would rule the nation; but General 
Monk, to whom Oliver had given the chief command 
in Scotland, marched to London at the head of 
7,000 troops, and proposed a free Parliament. This 

new Parliament met, and sent a message to 
^ Charles, asking him to return to his country 

and wear the crown. This he gladly agreed 
to do, and he entered London on the 29th of May, — 
his thirtieth birthday. 

New Words in this Lesson, 
ac-knowl-edge car^ri-ers hon^st-er Port^land 

Bare-bone Com-mon-wealth Les-lie Re-pub^lic 
be-friend' dis-po-sT-tion NavH-ga-tion un-neg^s-sa-ry 
Blake Dun-bar' pis-tols Worces-ter 



Qaestions :— 1. What were the first acts of the House of Commons after 
Charles's death? 2. Who scourged the Irish Royalists? Where was young 
Charles crowned ? Where did Cromwell defeat the Scots ? Where did he defeat 
Charles? 3. Where did Charles then wander ? To what country did he escape? 
4. Why did England quarrel with the Dutch? 5. Where did Blake defeat the 
Dutch? 6. How did Cromwell settle his quarrel with the House of Commons? 
7. To what office was Cromwell chosen by the officers of the army? 8. Why did 
he send away the new House of Commons? 9. What made him unhappy? 
10. When did he die? 11. Who succeeded him? How long did he hold the 
office ? 12. What did Monk propose ? What did the new Parliament do ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



Abolish, do away with. 



2 Gommonwealtli, a form of govern- 
ment in which the highest power rests 
with the people. 
^ Scourged, severely punished. 
Dunbar, on the coast; nearly 30 
miJes east ot Edinburgh. 
^Woroester, chief town of Worcea-\ kciiLuo^\<6^"b,wro.\ recognize. 
tershire, in the west of England ; on the \ "Se%flLft^"Xil »lox XJaa ^yi^A q\. 
River Severn. \ ^* AimOTUC , %i ^aoaX. oil tgl«!^ 



6 Disposition, readiness ; inclination. 



7 Portland, a peninsula in the south 
of Dorsetshire. 

8 Capturing, carrying oflf. 
^ Rail against, speak angrily to. 

10 Lower orders, poorer < 

11 Lawful, according to law. 
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Summary :— After Charles's death, the House of Lords was abolished, a King 
was declared unnecessary, and a Council of State was appointed. Chromwell 
scourged Ireland with sword and fire. Young Charles was crowned in Scotland 
<1650). Cromwell defeated the Scots under Leslie at Dunbar. Charles marched 
into England. Cromwell followed, and defeated him at Worcester (1651). 
Charles wandered in the Midlands for some weeks, once taking shelter in an oak 
tree. At last he escaped to France. Admiral Blake gained a great victory over 
the Dutch off Portland in 1653. In the same year Cromwell dismissed t&e Long 
Parliament, and was chosen Lord Protector of the Commonwealth by his officers. 
Plots began to be formed against Cromwell. He died in 1658. His son Rfchard 
succeeded him, but in five months he resigned. General Monk marched to Lon- 
don, and proposed a free Parliament. Charles II. was asked to return to the 
throne, and entered London on his birthday (1660). 



THE HOUSE OF STEWART RESTORED. 



43. CHABXES II (FABT I.) 

1660 to 1685 A.D.— 25 years. 

1. Great was the joy throughout England when 
Charles the Second entered London. The road by 

which he travelled was strewn with flowers, 

and the bells rang merry peals for the Restora- ^ ^ 
tion^ of Monarchy. The people, weary of the 
strict mode of life of the Puritans, were very glad 
to have the throne filled by a King who loved 
pleasure ; and the grave mood of the former time 
was given up for a gay and heartless spirit, which 
too soon spread over the whole nation. 

2. So great was the delight of the people at 
getting back their King, that no care was taken to 
prevent him from drawing all power into his own 
hands. The Parliament granted him a yearly 
allowance of £1,200,000 for life. The army was 
broken up, excepting two regimeTi\>^,\L^"^\» ^ ^x^a^"^ 
body-guard. The ChurcYi oi EiTv^axv^^ nn^^ ^^"^ "^'^ 
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again ; the bishops^ who were still alive returned to 
their sees, and the clergy who had been driven out 
went back to their livings. The Corporation Act 
was passed (1661), requiring all magistrates and 
town -councillors to be members of the English 
Church. 

3. About thirty of the men who had taken part 
in putting Charles the First to death were tried, 
and six of them were executed. The bodies of 
Cromwell and two other leaders of the Parliament 
were taken from their graves and hanged on 
gibbets. All that had been gained by the struggle 
with Monarchy seemed to be lost again. 

4. In this reign London was visited by a terrible 
Plague,^ which in one summer carried off 100,000 

persons. The rich fled in terror from the 
AD city ; trade and commerce stood still ; grass 

grew in the streets, the silence of which was 
broken only by the rumbling of the dead-cart and 
the wail of the plague-stricken people. Some, how- 
ever, tried to drown their fear in drunkenness and 
rioting,* even in the midst of the terrible plague. 

5. On many of the dwellings where the disease 
had entered was written, " Lord, have mercy on us." 
Great pits were dug in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, and into these, along with a quantity of quick- 
lime, the bodies of the victims^ were thrown, heaps 
upon heaps, from the dead-cart. 

6. In the following year, the Great Fire of Lon- 

don broke out in the night of Sunday, Sep- 
^^^^^^ 2nd. The N^mA and the 

Barnes spread rapidly amoxi^ 
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THE DEAD-CART. 



houses. The fire raged fiercely for four days, and 
laid waste the City,® properly so called. 

7. Himdreds of streets, thousands of houses, and 
many churches, including old St. PauFs,^ were de- 
stroyed. It is wonderful that not more than seven 
or eight lives were lost. The flames made night as 
light as day for miles around London. This awful 
fire, however, did great good, by destroying those 
parts in which the plague lurked,® and burning out 
its last dregs.® 

New Words In this Lesson, 
al-low-ance gib-bets Mon-ar-chy quan-ti-ty Res-to-ra-tion 



Questions :— 1. With what feeling was the leturu ol CWks* x<fes»J«^^^ 
Tor wh&t was the grave mood of the Puritan time xx^l *i..^«>MwN. ^'^^^ 
mugnnted the King? What Church was TeatoTeAl 'W^mX cox^-" 
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tion Act? 3. How many men were executed for the death of Charles I. ? How 
was Cromwell's body treated? 4. How many died of the Plague in London? 
5. Where were the bodies buried ? 6. What took place in the next year ? How 
long did it Ust ? 7. What did it destroy ? 



Notes and 

^ Bestoratiaaii, bringing back; set- 
ting up again. 

^ The bishops, those who had been 
driven from their sees during the Civil 
War. (See Lesson 41, § 1.) 

^ Plague^ sickness. 

^ Rioting, noisy revelry. 

<^ The vlotims, the dead. 

^ The Olty. The oldest part of Lon- 
don is so called. It extends from the 



Meanings. 

Temple to the Tower, luid from Smith- 
field to the Thames. 

^ St. Paul's, the oldest church in 
London ; built on the site, it was said, 
of a temple of Diana. The present 
building was begun by the great archi- 
tect Sir Christopher Wren in 1675, and 
was finished in 1710. 

^ Lurked, remained hid. 

^ Dregs, remains. 



Summary:— At the Restoration (1660) the people gave up the grave mood of 
the Puritan times for a gay and heartless spirit Parliament granted the King 
£1,200,000 a-year for life. The army was broken up, only two regiments being 
kept The Church of England was set up again. The Corporation Act was 
passed (1661). Thirty men were tried for the death of the King's father, and 
six of them were executed. Cromwell's body was taken up and hanged on a 
gibbet. The Plague of London carried off 100,000 persons (1665). In the fol- 
lowing year a Great Fire broke out in the city. It burned fiercely for four 
days, and destroyed thousands of houses. It cleared out the last dregs of the 
Plague. 



44. GHAELES II. (PAET II.) 

1. Though Charles had promised not to interfere^ 
with religion, he yet set his heart on putting down 

every form of worship but that of the Church 
of England. Accordingly, with the help of 
the Earl of Clarendon, an Act of Uniformity 
was passed, ordering all clergymen to use the Prayer- 
book ; and upwards of one thousand ministers, who 
had got their livings^ under Cromwell, were turned 
out, and forbidden to preach. 

2. Many Dissenters^ were thrown into prison. 
One of these was John Evmyan^ ^^^l^ve years 

j'n Bedford jail, and wrote TKe PUgxlTnL^ PTo^xeaa 
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during his prison life. Heavy fines were laid on 
all who refused to worship in the Church of 
England. Those who met in other churches were 
hunted down by bands of soldiers, and were im- 
prisoned. 

3. In Scotland the same course was followed. 
Charles, with the help of Archbishop Sharpe, set up 
the Episcopal religion there. Four hundred 
Presbyterian ministers were driven from their 
livings, and a bitter persecution of the Cove- 
nanters^ began. The Covenanters retired to the 
hills, and held field-meetings or conventicles, to 
which they carried a Bible in the one hand and a 
sword or a musket in the other. 

4. A war, in which the English for the most part 
had the best of it, had been carried on against 

the Dutch for several years by sea ; but once 
the Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames, burned 
many ships, destroyed Sheerness,^ and retired. Never 
before had an enemy's guns been heard by the 
people of London ; and they have never been heard 
since. 

5. Charles tried to favour the Roman Catholics, 
as his brother James afterwards did, by issuing a 
general " Declaration of Indulgence,"^ granting re- 
ligious freedom at once to Romanists and to Protes- 
tant dissenters. To this the Parliament objected, 
and it was withdrawn : and in the following 
year the Test Act was passed, requiring every 

one holding a public office to take the com- 
munion in the Church oi "Eirv^mdi, ^iSs^ss^^ 
the doctrines of the ChurcYi oi ^oto^. "SVa^ 
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THE DUTCH FLEET IN THE THAMES. 

James, Duke of York, the King's brother, to retire 
from the command of the fleet. 

6. A few years later, a disgraced clergyman, 
named Titus Gates, spread a report that a plot was 

laid by the Catholics to kill the King, destroy 
D/o London, and massacre® all the Protestants. 

A.D. 

This caused so much alarm that many Catho- 
lics were put to death. Two thousand of them 
were cast into prison, and thirty thousand were 
driven out of London and forbidden to come within 
twenty miles of the city. 

7. As Titus Gates was rewarded with £1,200 
a-year, other wretches, hoping for gain, came for- 
ward with similar® tales, causing tti^ doi^utlv or the 

hnprisonment of many persons oi sXi e\.«^<ss». 
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8. In 1679 was passed the famous Act known as 
Habeas Coi'pus^^ — an Act which prevents any 

one from being kept in prison without trial 
beyond a fixed time. This Act ranks after 
Magna Carta^^ as the second great defence of English 
freedom. 

9. The cruel treatment of the Scottish Covenanters 
at length goaded them itito rebellion. At Drumclog 
the Royalist dragoons were scattered in flight ; 

but at Bothwell Bridge disunion weakened 
the Presbyterian army, and it was soon broken 
and destroyed. Before this, however. Archbishop 
Sharpe had been murdered on Magus Moor^^ by 
friends of the Covenanters who were lying in wait 
for one of his agents. 

10. The last great event of the reign was the Rye 
House Plot, laid with a view of murdering 

the King and giving the crown to the young 
Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of Charles. 
The plan was, to stop the royal coach and shoot the 
King on his way back from Newmarket races. For 
this purpose a cart was to be overturned in the 
middle of the road* near the Rye House. But the 
whole was found out, and the plotters were put to 
death. Monmouth fled to Holland, and remained 
there till his father's death. 

11. Charles the Second died in 1685. Before 
his death he declared himself to have been a 
Roman Catholic, though he had all his life ^ ^ 
acted as a Protestant. Charles's love of 
pleasure gained for him tVie tWX^ ''"Y^^^'stx^ 
Monarch. " 
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a-gents 
Both-well 
Bun-yan 
com-mun-ion 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Cov-e-nant^rs goaded 
dis-graced' 
Dis-sent^rs 



dis-un-ion 



Con-ven-ti-^les dra-goons' 
Cor-pus Drum-clog' 



New-mar^ket 
Hab^-as Oates 
im-pris^n-ment Sharpe 
In-dul-gence Sheer-ness' 
is-su-ing sim-i-lar 
Ma-gus Ti-tus 



Qaestions :— 1. What was the eflfect of the Act of Uniformity? 2. How were 
Dissenters treated? Who lay twelve years in Bedford Jail? 3. What was done 
in Scotland ? Who were persecuted ? 4. What was the last occasion on which 
an enemy's g^ms were heard in London? 5. What led to the passing of the 
Test Act ? What did it require ? 6. Who was Titus Oates ? 7. To what did the 
rewarding of Oates lead? 8. What famous Act was passed in 1679 ? 9. Where 
were the Covenanters defeated? What happened to Archbishop Sharpe? 
10. What was the Rye House Plot? 11. What did Charles declare himself 
before his death ? 



Notes and 

^ Interfere, meddle. 

2 Livings, churches and church lands. 

^Dissenters, Nonconformists; per- 
sons who do not belong to the Estab- 
lished or State Church. 

4 John &unyan. He was at first a 
travelling tinker; then he became a 
preacher. His works are more read 
than those of any other religious writer 
in the English language. 

6 Covenanters, those who signed the 
Covenant. (See Lesson 40, note 16.) 

^ Sheemess, a sea-port on the island 
of Sheppey ; 40 miles from London. 

7 Indulgence, liberty. 
^ Massaore, kill. 



Meanings. 

» Similar, like. 

^0 Habeas Corpus, a writ addressed 
to the keeper of a prisoner, requiring 
him to produce him for trial at a cer- 
tain time. It is so called from its 
opening words, addressed to the jailer, 
Habeas corpus ad stLbjiciendum ; which 
mean, "That thou hast the body for 
the purpose of reproducing it" 

Magna Carta. Passed in 1215. 
(See Lesson 16, § 4.) 

Rye House, in Hertfordshire, near 
Hoddesdon; about 16 miles north of 
London. 

13 Newmarket, 13 miles north-east 
of Cambridge. 



Summary :— Under Clarendon's Act of Uniformity, upwards of one thousand 
of Cromwell's clergymen were turned out of their livings, and forbidden to 
preach. Many Dissenters, including John Bunyan, were thrown into prison. 
The Episcopal religion was restored in Scotland. The Covenanters were perse- 
cuted. In 1667, a Dutch fleet sailed up the Thames and destroyed Sheemess. 
The Test Act was passed in 1673, requiring every one holding a public oflfice to 
belong to the Church of England. Titus Oates's pretended plot led to a cruel 
persecution of Roman Catholics. The Habeas Corpus Act was passed in 1679. 
The Rye House Plot was a plan to murder the King on his way back from New- 
market, and to put the Duke of Monmouth on the throne. It was found out, 
and the plotters were put to death (1683). Charles died a Roman Catholic. 
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45. JAMES II. (PAET I.) 

1685 to 1688 A.D.— 3 years. 

1. The Duke o£ York, brother o£ the late King, 
now came to the throne as James the Second. Being 
a strict Roman Catholic, he was no favourite with 
the people; and several attempts had been made 
during the previous reign to exclude him from the 
throne. As he now promised to uphold the Prot- 
estant religion, none opposed his being King. He 
went openly to Roman Catholic services, however; 
and he soon showed that he would not allow any 
religion but his own. 

2. A plot was therefore set on foot to take the 
crown from him, and to give it to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, his nephew. The Earl of Argyle was to 
head a rising in Scotland, while Monmouth 

was to land on the south coast of England. 
Argyle, however, failed in his attempt, was 
taken prisoner, and was beheaded in Edinburgh be- 
fore Monmouth landed. 

3. When Monmouth arrived at Lyme,^ he had 
scarcely one hundred followers; but as he was a 
favourite of the common people, he was soon at the 
head of 6,000 men. Marching on Bristol, then the 
second city in England, he w^ts met by the King's 
forces at Sedgemoor,^ and totally defeated. He 
fled on horseback as far as his horse could carry 
him. Then changing his clothes for those of a 
peasant, he wandered about iox tv^o 'Ytsfc^*^- 
after he was hunted with \)\oo5\vo\vcv5va»? 
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found in a ditch, half-starved, with a few peas in 
his pocket. 

4. When taken before the King he begged for 
life ; but James knew no mercy, and had him put 
to death on Tower Hill. His followers who were 

taken prisoners in the battle were cruelly 
^ ^ treated. Many were murdered in cold blood 

after the battle by Colonel Kirke, who hanged 
them by scores on the sign-post of an inn at 
Taunton.^ Numbers more were condemned to most 
cruel deaths in the Bloody Assize^ by Judge Jeffreys,^ 
who, for his zeal^ in this foul butchery, was made 
Lord Chancellor. 

5. James, feeling now safe on the throne, began 
to unfold Ais great plan — ^Ivicb. was to make 

•England once more a "Roman Ca^}cvc^Cv!. ^wxcJat^, 
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In spite of the Test Act of 1673, he admitted 
Roman Catholics into the army. The judges were 
asked to say whether this was lawful ; but the 
judges held office during the will of the King, and 
they gave answer in his favour. They said that 
the King had power to " dispense " with® the Test 
Act if he chose. After that, many more Romanists 
were admitted to the army. 

6. The clergy preached strongly against Popery ; 
but this only brought down on them the King's 
anger. The sermons of one of the London clergy 
gave great offence to James. He ordered the Bishop 
of London to suspend the preacher. The bishop 
refused. The King then set up a new Court of 
High Commission, like that of Laud; and that 
court suspended not only the preacher but also the 
bishop. 

7. Then the King began to meddle with the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. He ordered 
Cambridge to give the degree of Master of Arts to 
a Roman Catholic monk ; but that University re- 
fused. He forced a Romanist into the office of 
Dean of Christ Church College, Oxford, and he 
filled other offices there with men who "were friendly 
to Romanism. He formed a camp of 13,000 troops 
— most of them Irish Roman Catholics — at Houns- 
low Heath,® to overawe-^® London. 

New Words in this Lesson. 
Ar-gyle' dis-pense^ Lyme Sedge^moor 

As-size^ ex-ciude' o-ver-awe' sus-pend^ 

blood-hounds Houns-low Po-per-^ ^vxv\ifeT\^-^^ 
buich'-er-y Jef^freys Ro^-manAsm \^-x\\->4fex'-^\-M 
Oean Kirke RoWnAs\s U.tvv.>4^V-^^-'^> 

(709) ^ , 
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Questions :— l. Who succeeded Charles XL ? Wh^ was he not opposed? 2. In 
whose favour was a plot formed ? What was its pla^ ? What was Argyle's fate? 
3. Where was Monmouth defeated ? Where was he caught ? 4. What was his 
end ? How were his followers treated ? 5. What plan did James then begin to 
unfold? What power did the judges say he had? 6. What new Ck)urt did he 
set up? Whom did it suspend? 7. How did James meddle with the Universities? 
How did he try to overawe London ? 



Notes and 
1 Lyme (Lyme-Regis) in Dorsetshire. 
^ Sedgemoor, east of Bridgewater in 
Somersetshire. [human beings. 

^ Bloodhounds, dogs trained to track 
4 Taunton, on the Tone in Somerset- 
shire. Kirke's soldiers were ironically 
called ** Kirke's lambs." 
^ Assize, sitting of a court. 
* Jeffreys. At the Revolution (1688), 



Meanings. 

he was caught when trying to escape 
dressed as a common sailor, and was 
so roughly handled that he died shortly 
afterwards in the Tower. 

^ Zeal, earnestness. 

^ Dispense with, do without. 

^ Hoiinslow Heath, a wide heath, 8 
miles west of London. 

^® Oyerawe, make afraid ; terrify. 



Summary :— James II. was brother of the late King. Being a Roman Catholic, 
he gave offence to the Protestants, some of whom formed a plot to put the Duke 
of Monmouth, James's nephew, on the throne. In Scotland, Argyle was taken 
prisoner and beheaded for aiding this plot. Monmouth landed at Lyme, and 
was totally defeated at Sedgemoor (1685). He was afterwards caught, and was 
executed on Tower Hill. His supporters were cruelly treated by Colonel Kirke, 
and by Judge Jeffreys at the Bloody Assize. James then began his efforts to 
make England a Roman Catholic country. He admitted Romanists into the 
army, and the judges said he had power to " dispense" with the Test Act. He 
set up a new Court of High Commission. He next began to meddle with the 
Universities, and he assembled an army near London. 



46. JAMES II. (PAET H.) 

1. Jameses rashness hastened his ruin. In the 
eye of the law, Roman Catholics as well as Protestant 
Dissenters were Nonconformists. James published^ 
a Declaration of Indulgence, which did away with 

the severe laws against all Nonconformists. 
^A.^ This was a boon to many Protestants — 

Presbyterians, Baptists,^ and others ; but it 
was really meant to favour the Romanists. 

2, The Declaration waa oxdex^^i to be read in all 
tie churches. The Londoii cVe;t:g5 xelvx&e^ 
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it, and seven bishops wrote a Petition against it. 
James, in anger, sent them all to the Tower, and a 
week later brought them to trial. The jury declared 
them " Not guilty," and shouts of joy rang through 
the streets of London. When James heard this, his 
anger knew no bounds. 

3. The spirit of the English was now roused 
against James beyond all hope of peace. See- 
ing this, the chief of the nobles and clergy 
wrote to Wilham, Prince of Orange,^ asking 

him to come and take the crown. William had 
married James's daughter Mary, and was also grand- 
son of Charles the First and nephew of James. He 
agreed to come, and he landed at Torbay in Devon- 
shire with 15,000 men. 

4. Very soon all England declared in his favour, 
and James was left with scarcely a single friend. 
Even his younger daughter Anne and her husband 
were on the side of William. James's first care 
was now to get himself safely out of the country, 
and also his wife and his son. These he sent to 
France, and himself fled by night to Sheerness> 
where a vessel was waiting to take him to them. 

5. He was no sooner on board, however, than he 
was seized, and taken back to London. But a second 
attempt to escape succeeded; and he was warmly 
welcomed by the French King, who gave him a 
home in the Palace of St. Germains,* where he spent 
the remaining twelve years of his life. 

6. James the Second was a reckless^ md 
willed King, Like his f athex axii^L \vva ^s»A\.^^ai^^^ 

he held firmly to the view tYiat "Vie \i«A x^e,^v^^^^^^ 
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crown from God, and that he could therefore treat his 
people as he pleased. By his first wife, Anne Hyde, 
he had two daughters, Mary and Anne, both of whom 
sat on the throne ; and by his second wife, Mary, he 
left a son, James, afterwards called the Pretender. 
7. After the flight of James, the Parliament 
declared that he had forfeited^ the crown, and 
thanked William for his timely help. The 
crown was then settled on William and Mary. 
The Declaration of Right, afterwards included in 
the Bill of Rights, was drawn up, stating the extent 
of the King's power and of the liberties of the 
People. These events are called the Revolution.^ 

New Words in this Lesson. 
Bap-tists Dev-on-sWre Non-con-form-ists St. Ger^mains 
Dec-la-ra-tion for-feit-ed pub-lished ToKbay 

Questions :— 1. What Declaration did James publish ? Whom did he wish to 
favour? 2. Who wrote a Petition against the Declaration? What was the result 
of their trial ? 3. Who was then asked to take the crown ? Where did he land? 
4. Who joined his side ? 5. Where did James go ? 6. To what view of his office 
had James held firmly? Who were his daughters ? 7. On whom was the crown 
settled ? What was the Declaration of Right ? What are these events called? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Published, made public. 

2 Baptists, properly, Anabaptists, 
who hold that infants should not be 
baptized. 

3 Prince of Orange, the title of the 
eldest son of the ruler of Holland. 



* St. Oermains, on the Seine; 10 
miles west of Paris. 

^ Reckless, heedless of consequences. 

^ Forfeited, lost a right to. 

^ Reyolntlon, upturning; complete 
change of government 



Summary:— James issued a Declaration of Indulgence, granting religious free- 
dom to Roman Catholics and Protestant Dissenters. Seven bishops wrote a 
Petition against it, and were tried; but the jury declared them "Not guilty." 
The people were glad, but James was very angry. The chief of the nobles and 
clergy then asked William, Prince of Orange, to take the crown. William was 
James's nephew and also bis son-in-law. He landed at Torbay in Devonshire. 
AJJ Engl&Dd declared in his favour. Jamea \o "5tMxc^, there the 

rest of bis life. Parliament declared tTaal Yie lotlftNX.ft^ ^3ftft ctwra., 
then settled on William and Mary. TTaea© eveiAA wft caX^sA^2sv^^«s^^s^ss^l. 



HOUSE OF STEWART.— (Continued,) 



47. WILLIAM in. AND MARY H. 

William, 1689 to 1702 a.d.— 13 years. 
Mary, 1689 to 1694 a.d.— 5 years. 

1. The great period of English history which 
gets the name of " Limited Monarchy"^ begins with 
the reign of William and Mary. The power of the 
Parliament to limit 
the power of the 
Crown was clearly 
set forth in the Bill 
of Rights, passed in 
October 1G89. 

2. William had 
not long been seated 
on the throne when 
the banished James 
made an effort to 
get back the crown. 
With the help of 
the French King, he 
landed in Ireland with a small force. The Irish, 
being Roman Catholics, were in his favour. When 
he entered Dublin, thousands flocked 

and he was soon at the "head oi a\«bX^^ ^xm^. 
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3. The town of Londonderry,^ in the north of 
Ireland, stood out bravely for William. It was 
besieged by James's army for three months and ten 
days, a clergyman, the Rev. George Walker, heading 
the defence. The sufferings of the people were 
very great, as no ships could reach them with pro- 
visions.^ At length the boom * placed across the River 

Foyle was forced by two English ships, and 
_ the town was relieved. Three days later, the 

A.D. J » 

besieging army withdrew. 

4. In the following year, William himself took 
the field in Ireland, and defeated his rival in the 

famous Battle of the Boyne.^ Thereafter 
1690 • • 

AD again to France, leaving his gene- 

rals to carry on the war as best they could; 
but William soon overcame them, and returned in 
triumph to England. 

5. Williams great desire was to humble^ France; 
and by this the nation was burdened with a debt 
which it has never since been able to pay. At the 
close of his reign the National Debt^ amounted to 
sixteen million sterling. 

6. The French King, on the other hand, wished 
to replace James on the throne of England, 

^iLD^ and prepared a great fleet to invade its 
shores. He was defeated, however, off Cape 
la Hogue,® and his plans fell to the ground. 
Many battles were fought on the Continent 
by William, but at length peace was made. 

7. The "massacre of Glencoe" throws a dark 
sbade^ on William's fair iame. T\\^ Maxidonalds of 

Glencoe, in Argylesliire, v^exe ^ome^V^^* Sjdl 
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taking the oath owning William as King. Their 
enemies seized on this mistake in order to ruin 

1692 

them, and prevailed on William to sign an order 
for the destruction^^ of the clan. This duty 
was undertaken by the Campbells of Glenlyon,^^ who 
went to Glencoe as friends of the Macdonalds, and 
suddenly turned on them and shot them down in 
their houses. Thirty-eight persons were slaughtered, 
and many more perished in their flight over the 
snow-clad hills. 

8. To prevent quarrels for the crown, Parliament 
passed the Act of Settlement. It provided 

1 701 

that none but Protestants should sit on the 

A.D. 

throne of England ; and that, if William had 
no children, the Princess Anne should succeed him ; 
and that if Anne also died childless, the Princess 
Sophia of Hanover should be heir to the throne. 

9. In the spring of the next year, while William 

was residing at Hampton Court,^^ he fell from 

his horse and broke his collar-bone. His ^"^^^ 

A.n. 

health being delicate, he did not get over the 
accident. He died at Kensington.-^* Mary had died 
eight years before him. 

10. William was an able ruler, but he was not a 
favourite with the English people. This was due 
partly to his being a foreigner, and partly to his 
severe and silent manners. He left no children. 



New Words In this Lesson, 
ac^i-dent del-i-^ate Glen-coe' 
a-mount^d de-struc-tion Glen-Iy-on 
Boyne Dub^lin UHo^u^' 

Camp^bells Foyle Wm-W-feA 



Mac-don-alds 
pre-vailed' 
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Qaestions :— 1. What great period begins with the reign of William and 
Mary? What did the Bill of Rights set forth? 2. Where did the banished 
James land? 8. What town did his army besiege? What was the result? 
4. In what battle was James defeated next year? 5. How was the National 
Debt greatly increased ? 6. In what sea-battle were the French beaten ? 7. What 
led to the massacre of Glencoe? How many persons were slaughtered? 8. What 
did the Act of Settlement provide ? 9. How did William meet with his death? 
AVhen did Mary die? 10. Why was William not a favourite with the English ? 



Notes and 

^ Limited Monarchy, so called be- 
cause the power of the Monarch is 
limited or checked by that of Parlia- 
ment. 

Londonderry, on the River Foyle, 
in the north of Ireland. It was for- 
merly called Derry ; but in 1619 a grant 
of it, with some thousands of acres of 
land, was made to various London com- 
panies, and it has since been called 
Londonderry. 

* ProTisions, food. 

* Boom, a barrier placed in the river, 
made of fir logs and iron chains, to 
prevent ships from sailing up. 

^ The Boyne, a river flowing into the 
Irish Sea, on the east coast of Ireland. 

^ Humble, crush ; cause to submit. 

7 National Debt, money borrowed 
by the Government to pay the expense 
of wars. In 1883 it amounted to nearly 
800 million pounds. 



Meanings. 

^ Cape la Hogue {Hoag\ on the east- 
em side of the peninsula of Ck>tentin, 
in the north- west of France. It is 80 
miles south of the Isle of Wight. 

9 Throws a dark shade, causes 
blame to fall. 

1® Destruction, ruin. 

^1 Glenlyon, a valley in Perthshire, 
watered by the Lyon, a feeder of the 
Tay. 

^''^ Princess Sophia. She was the 
grand-daughter of James I., and she 
married the Elector of Hanover, in 
Germany. George I. was her son. 

^3 Hampton Court, a palace near the 
village of Hampton, on the Thames, 15 
miles above London. 

Kensington, then a western sub- 
urb of London; now included in it In 
the palace there Queen Victoria was 
bom in 1819; and there she was living 
at the time of her accession. 



Summary :— The Bill of Rights showed how the power of the Crown is limited 
by Parliament. James tried to get back the crown. He landed in Ireland with' 
a small force ; he failed in the siege of Londonderry, and was defeated at the 
Bo3aie (1690). He then returned to France. In his desire to -humble France, 
AVilliam burdened the nation with a heavy debt. The French fleet was defeated 
off Cape la Hogue (1692). The massacre of Glencoe throws a dark stain on 
William's fame. By the Act of Settlement the crown was fixed in the Protestant 
line. William died from the effects of a fall from his horse (1702). 



48. ANNE. 

1702 to 1714 A.D.— 12 years. 

1. Anne was the second daughter of James the 

Second, and sister of "Mary, Q^wa^w, 
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husband was Prince George of Denmark ; but he 
took no part in the government.^ 

2. During nearly the whole of her reign, war 
was waged with France and Spain, and many were 
the victories gained by the English under the famous 
Duke of Marlborough. For his services to his 
country, he was rewarded with an estate in Oxford- 
shire. A splendid^ house built on it was 
named Blenheim,^ from a great battle which 

he had won. 

3. Near the beginning of the war, the English 




GIBRALTAR— WESTERN SIDE. 



took Gibraltar* from Spain. Having heard that the 
place had been left in a weak state of defence, the 
English admiral in the Mediterranean attacked it 
with his ships, aided by some German troops who 
landed on the isthmus between the Rock 
and the mainland. The woiks Vsfet^ c^xtcv^^^ 
by storm ^ in the face of a heavy ft?c^. Go^st^- 
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tar has belonged to Great Britain ever since ; and 
it is regarded as a place of great value, as it forms 

the key® to the 
Mediterranean. 

4. The chief event 
of Queen Anne's 
reign was the Union 
of the English and 
Scottish Parliaments. 
The proposal was 
strongly resisted^ in 
Scotland, and was 
carried in the Scot- 
tish Parliament only by the free use of bribes. 

Scotland sent sixteen peers and forty-five (she 
A D sends sixty) commoners to Parliament, 

but kept her own Law-Courts and her own 
Church. After that, the commerce of Scotland 
began to extend greatly, and the wealth, comfort, 
and happiness of her people to increase. 

5. The war with France ended in the Treaty 
of Utrecht,® by which England gained the 
Hudson Bay Territory,^ Newfoundland,^® and 
Nova Scotia,^^ besides Gibraltar. Before that, 

the Duke of Marlborough fell into disgrace, for 
having taken bribes from persons who supplied the 
army with food and clothing. The command of 
the army was taken from him, and he retired to the 
Continent, where he remained till the next reign. 
He then returned to England. 

6. Anne died of apoplexy, ^.g^^ioxVi-^-Tim^, She 
was the last of the Stewarts ^\iO 'Osv^ H^Ktowii, 
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By her blameless life and her bounty to the Church 
she won the title of " Good Queen Anne." 
She had nineteen children, but she left none to 

A.D. 

succeed her, as they all died in childhood. 

7. The power of the House of Commons was in- 
creased during the reign of Anne. Once when the 
House of Lords opposed the House of Commons, and 
refused to give way, the Prime Minister (Harley) 
required the Queen to make twelve new peers of his 
way of thinking, and thus got a majority^* in the 
Upper House (1712). This made the House of 
Commons the supreme power in the State. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

ap-o-plex-y Hud-son Marl-bor-ough su-preme' 

Blen-heim isth-mus New-found-land Ter-ri-to-ry 

Hartley ma-jor-i-ty No-va Sco-ti-a U-trecht 



Questions Who was Queen Anne? Whom did she marry? 2. With 
what countries was England at war in her reign ? Who gained many victories ? 
3. What fortress did England capture ? Why is it valuable ? 4. What is the 
chief event of the reign ? What were its effects ? 5. What treaty ended the war 
with France ? Why did Marlborough fall into disgrace ? 6. How many children 
had Anne ? What line ended with her ? 7. How was the power of the House of 
Commons increased in her reign ? 



Notes and 

1 Oovemment, ruling of England. 

^ Splendid, very fine. 

3 Blenheim. The village near which 
the battle was fought (1704) is on. the 
Danube, 23 miles north-west of Augs- 
burg. 

* Oibraltar, a rock -fortress on the 
south of Spain. 

By storm, by an attack with open 
force. 

^ Key, means of getting access to. 
7 Resisted, opposed. 
^ Utrecht, in Hoiiand; 21 miles 
Boatb-east of Amaterdam. 



Meanings. 

9 Hudson Bay Territory, in the 
north of North America; now the 
North- West Territory, Kewatin, and 
Manitoba in the Dominion of Canada. 

Newfoundland, an island off the 
east coast of North America, forming 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia, a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, on the east coast. 

Bribes, unlawful payments. 
13 Blameless^ 

votea. 
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Summary :— Queen Anne was married to Prince George of Denmark. In her 
reign, Uie Duke of Marlborough gained many great victories over the armies of 
France and Spain. Gibraltar was captured from Spain (1704). The English and 
Scottish Parliaments were united (1707). The Treaty of Utrecht ended the war 
with France (1713). Before that, Marlborough fell into disgrace and went 
abroad. Anne had nineteen children, who all died in childhood. She was the 
last of the Stewart sovereigns. In her time the House of C!ommons became the 
supreme power in the State. 



49. LIFE AND CTTSTOMS-THE STEWAETS. 

1. The change on the face of England since the 
time of the Stewart Kings has been very marked 
Where there are now green meadows and yellow 
corn-fields, gardens white with spring blossoms, or 
golden with autumn fruit, and cozy farm-houses 
nestling^ among trees, there was then in many places 
nothing but forest, furze,^ or marsh. 

2. Through the old woods wandered deer in great 
troops, a few wild bulls, and even wild boars. Both 
sheep and oxen were much smaller, as well as fewer, 
than they are now. The English horses, now famed 
all the world over, then sold for fifty shillings each. 

3. The mines were still poorly worked. Corn- 
wall yielded tin, and Wales yielded copper, but in 
very small quantities. Salt was then so badly pre- 
pared that the medical men blamed it as the cause 
of many diseases of the skin and the lungs. 

4. The iron manufacture was checked by the cry 
that was raised about the waste of wood in the 
furnaces.^ The smelters had not yet learned to use 
coal, which, indeed, was still only a household* 
fuel,^ burned in the districts where it was plentiful, 

and in London, whither \\) n^q^b* oard^d by sea. 
Hence the name "sea-coa\" ^\v\5tv\\i^^'WQSRr^ 
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5. Formerly, the north had been at the mercy of 
Border robbers, called moss-troopers,^ from whom 
neither house nor herd was safe. After the Union 
of the Crowns, these robbers were put down, and 
life and property became secure. Coal-beds were 
discovered.^ Manufacturing towns began to rise, 
and were soon filled with thriving populations. 

6. London, when Charles the Second died (1685), 
had a population of half a million. Only one old 
bridge spanned the Thames. The city was the 
merchant's home. • He did not then, as now, leave 
his counting-house after business hours for a gay 
villa in the suburbs.® 

7. The coffee-houses® were the places where the 
news of the day was talked over. There were 
coffee-houses for every class. In one might be seen 
the fops, with their flowing wigs, their braided coats, 
their fringed gloves, and their boxes of scented snuff. 
To another crowded literary men,^^ to hear poets and 
essay-writers talk. 

8. The country gentlemen were, at the time of 
the Revolution, rough and poorly educated. Seldom 
leaving their native county even for London, they 
spent their days in field-sports or in attending mar- 
kets. Drunkenness was a common vice, and con- 
tinued to be so more or less until the beginning 
of the present century. 

9. Of the labouring classes we know little. Most 
of them were employed in farming. The poor-rate 
was the heaviest tax, for one out of eveiy five \)er- 
sons in the country was a paupex)^ 

10. The Cavalier and the ^^owxv«£v^^$i. ^or^^^^ 
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striking contrast in their dress and habits. Bright 
colours, rich omament,^^ and graceful style, marked 
the dress of the Cavalier, His richly-laced cloak, 
over which lay a fine collar, his silken jacket, his 
broad-leafed hat of beaver with its white plume, or 
his helmet of bright steel, and his flowing locks, 
made up a very striking figure. 

11. The Puritan or Roundhead wore a cloak of 
sober brown or black, a plain linen collar spread 
over the shoulders, and a hat with a broad brim 
and a high steeple-shaped crown, over his closely 
dipt or lank straight hair. 

12. The roads were so bad that travelling was 
very difficult. Rich men travelled in their own 
coaches, but they were obliged often to have six 
horses to pull them through the mud. When it was 
made known that the " Flying Coach " would leave 
Oxford at six in the morning and reach London at 
seven the same evening, it was thought a rash ven- 
ture.^^ A journey from London to York in winter 
took six days. Highwaymen,^* well armed and 
mounted on fine horses, haunted all the great roads ; 
and it is said that many of the inn-keepers were 
paid by them to tell what travellers were worth 
attacking. 

13. There was nothing at all equal to our modem 
newspaper. The only paper allowed to be printed 
was The London Gazette, a two-paged sheet giving 
public notices but very little news, and issued twice 
a-week. Books were both scarce and dear, and 
verjr few were to be ioxnvA. e^ew m iJaa best 

country iouses. 
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New Words in this Lesson, 

bea-ver Ga-zette' med-i-cal quan-ti-ties 

boars is-sued Restyling smelters 

es-say lit^r-a-ry oKna-ment stee-ple 

furze man-u-fac-tur-ing pau-per sub-urbs 



Questions :— l. What was much of the country covered with in the time of the 
Stewart Kings? 2. What animals wandered through the woods? 3. How were 
the mines worked ? 4. What checked the iron manufacture? 5. How was the 
state of the north improved after the Union ? 6. What was the population of 
London in 1685? Where did the merchants live? 7. What were the chief 
meeting-places ? 8. What was the condition of the country gentlemen ? 9. In 
what were most of the labouring classes employed ? 10. How were the Cavaliers 
dressed? 11. How, the Roundheads? 12. What made travelling difficult? 
13. What was the only newspaper published ? 



Notes and 

^ Nestling, lying close or snug, as in 
a nest. 

2 Furze, brushwood ; whin or gorse. 

^ Furnaces, ovens, or enclosed fire- 
places for melting ores. 

* Household, used in private houses. 

^Fuel, food for fires, as coal and 
wood. 

^ Moss-troopers,horsem en that gallop 
over mosses or marsh-land ; freebooters. 
^ Discovered, found for the first time. 

8 Suburbs, outskirts of a town. 

9 Coffee-houses. These were at first 



Meanings. 

houses or shops for the sale of prepared 
coffee. 

Literary men, authors. 
A pauper, a very poor person, re- 
ceiving help from the poor-rate. 

12 Ornament, use of articles that 
adorn— give grace or beauty; for ex- 
ample, jewels and lace. 

Venture, attempt ; exploit. 
^'^ Highwaymen, robbers who fre- 
quented the roads. 

16 Haunted, frequented ; were much 
about. 



Summary : — In the time of the Stewarts, much of the land was untilled, and 
was still covered chiefly with forest, furze, or marsh. Wild bulls and boars, and 
other wild animals, wandered in the woods. The mines were poorly worked. 
The iron manufacture was checked by the cry against the waste of wood in the 
furnaces. There was great improvement in the north after the Union of the 
Crowns. London in 1685 had a population of half a million. Only one old 
bridge spanned the Thames. The coffee-houses were the chief lounges. Country 
gentlemen were rough and poorly educated. Most of the labouring classes were 
employed in farming. The Cavaliers were gaily dressed ; the Puritans soberly. 
Travelling was difficult and dangerous. There were no newspapers ; only the 
London Gazette, issued twice a-week. 
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THE HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 



50. GEORGE I 

1714 to 1727 A.D.— 13 years. 

1. George the First was the first King of the 
House of Brunswick. He was in his fifty-fifth year 
when he came to the throne of England, and he was 
unable to speak the English language. His mother 
was Sophia of Hanover, grand-daughter of James 
the First.^ He had married his cousin, Sophia of 
Zell,^ but had treated her very cruelly, having shut 
her up in a castle of Hanover for thirty years, and 
forbidden her to see her children. 

2. His first act was to call on Parliament to 
punish those lords who had opposed his being King, 
and had favoured the Pretender, the son of James 
the Second, whose party took the name of Jaco- 
bites.^ The Earl of Oxford,* who was their leader, 
was imprisoned for two years. Others of them fled 
to the Continent, and their estates were seized by 
the Crown. 

3. A rebellion called "the Fifteen" then broke 
out in Scotland in favour of the Pretender. It was 

headed by the Earl of Mar, who raised an 
army of 10,000 men. His forces met the 
royal troops under the Duke of Argyle at 
Sheriffmuir ;^ but the victory was doubtful, though 
it leaned to Argyle. On the same day a rebel army, 
under the Earl of DerwenWaW, defeated at 
Preston ^ in Lancashire. TiYve "Ea^-A '^^^^ 
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the Pretender to France. Derwentwater and many- 
others were executed, while upwards of one thou- 
sand persons were banished to America. 

4. The rebellion was followed by a war with 
Spain. George was still King of Hanover, and 
when he quarrelled with any other state abroad, 
England was dragged into the dispute. In this 
way England was involved in a quarrel with Sweden 
and Spain. The Spanish fleet was defeated in the 
Mediterranean. The Spaniards afterwards 

sent a fleet to Scotland, in aid of the Pre- 

A.D. 

tender, but it was shattered by a storm, and 
then peace was made. 

5. Perhaps the strangest event of this reign was 
the famous " South Sea Bubble." The South 

Sea Company was started to lend money to 
the Government; and it was to have the sole 
right of trading to the South Seas. Stories were 
then told of great fortunes^ that could be made by 
buying the shares® of the Company; and thousands 
of people rushed to it with all the money they could 
bring together, in the hope of growing suddenly 
rich. Many other companies of the same kind were 
started, and the people went mad over their money 
ventures. 

6. But the mighty Bubble soon burst. Shares 
which had cost ten times their value® could 

not be sold at any price, and thousands of 
families were ruined. Then Sir Robert Wal- 
pole became Prime Minister, and adopted plaufi fcyc 
saving the public credit. 

r. During a visit to his mia»xvoN«,^^ 

(reg) 
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King fell ill while travelling in his carriage, and 
died next day. The King's inability to speak 
^^^"^ or to write English made him unpopular 

but he was an able ruler. His manners were 
simple, and he was a lover of peace. In this reign 
the Septennial^^ Act was passed (1716), enabling a 
Parliament to sit for seven years, instead of three as 

formerly. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Bruns-wick Jac-o-bites Sep-ten-ni-al un-pop^-lar 

Der-went-wa-ter Lan^a-shire shat^tered Wal-pole 

in-a-bil-i-ty Pres-ton Sherwiff-muir' Zell 



Questions :— 1. What Houso began with George I. ? Why did he get the 
throne? 2. What was his first act? 3. When did a rebellion occur? What 
battles were fought? How did the rising end? 4. What war followed? Of 
what was it a consequence? 5. What was the "South Sea Bubble" ? 6. What 
happened when the bubble burst? Who took measures to save the puUie 
credit ? 7. Where did George die ? What was the Septennial Act ? 



Notes and 

^Grand-daughter of James L, 

daughter of Elizabeth (daughter of 
James I.), and wife of the Elector Pala- 
tine, a German Prince. 

2 Zell, a city of Hanover. 

sjaoobites. From Jaco'bus, the 
Latin for James. 

^Earl of Oxford, Robert Harley, 
who had been Prime Minister in Queen 
Anne's reign. 

^ Sheriffmuir, in the south of Perth- 
shire ; 8 miles north-east of Stirling. 

^Preston, in Lancashire; 28 miles 



Meanings. 

north-east of Liverpool The name 
means " Priest's town." 

^ Fortunes, riches ; wealth. 

^ Shares, parts or portions of the 
profits, which the Company sold. 

9 Their value, as much as they wen 
worth. 

10 Unpopular, not pleasing to the 
people. 

Septennial, lasting for seven yean. 
The Triennial Act (three years), having 
been repealed in 1664, had been re- 
enacted in 1694. 



Summary :— George L was fifty-five years of age when he came to the throne. 
He was a German, and could not speak English. His mother was a grand- 
daughter of James I. He called on Parliament to punish the Jacobites. A 
Jacobite rebellion (in favour of the Pretender, the son of James II.) broke out 
in 1715. The rebels were defeated at Sheriffmuir. The leaders were executed, 
and upwards of one thousand persons were banished to America. A war with 
Spain followed. The "South Sea Bubble" was a scheme for lending money to 
the Government by a Company wMch "waa Vo Ykari^ \:ica ^kA^ xli^lit of trading to 
the South Seas. When the bubble butaV., \3DLOxxa»XL^a o\ ^vjmi Tsi^a»iL 

£Jng George died suddenly In Hanover. 
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61. GEORGE n. (PART 1.) 

1727 to 1760 A.D.— 33 years. 

1. George the Second was the only son of the 
late King. His wife was Caroline of Anspach, a 
good and learned princess; and his eldest son, 
Frederick, who was now twenty years of age, was 
called over from Hanover to be made Prince of 
Wales. The King's chief minister was Sir Robert 
Walpole, who, chiefly by means of bribery,^ con- 
tinued to hold the ofl&ce of Prime Minister for 
twenty-one years. 

2. Near the beginning of the reign, a great stir 
was caused in Scotland by the Porteous riot. While 
a smuggler^ named Wilson was being executed at 
Edinburgh, the hangman and the soldiers were 
pelted by the mob, which also made a rush to get 
Wilson out of their hands. Captain Porteous ordered 
the city-guard^ to fire on the crowd, and several 
were killed. 

3. Porteous was tried for murder and was con- 
demned; but it became known that the 
Government had resolved to pardon him. ^ ^ 
To prevent his escape the mob broke into 

the prison, seized Porteous, and hanged him. For 
this the Government proposed to take away its 
charter from the city of Edinburgh ; but this was 
prevented by the spirited opposition of the Scottish 
members of Parliament. 

4. During the first twelve yeats ol 
country enjoyed peace ; but then, a n^^x \5tc}^^ 
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with Spain, caused by the Spaniards searching 
British vessels on the coast of Spanish America. 
In the course of it, Anson* captured a Spanish 
treasure ship,^ with gold to the value of 

£300,000. 

5. George tried to replace Maria-Theresa, Queen 
of Hungary, on the throne of Austria, from 
which she had been driven by the King of 
Prussia and the King of France. The En- 
glish army at the Battle of Dettingen^ was led by 
the King in person. King George, who behaved 
with great bravery, put the French army to flight; 
and in the end Maria-Theresa and her husband re- 
gained their crown. 

6. Then came the Jacobite rising known as " The 
Forty-five." Charles-Edward, son of the Pretender, 
tried to win the crown of England. Leaving 
France, he landed on the west coast of Scotland 
with seven officers, and soon found himself at the 
head of 2,000 Highlanders. He marched first to 
Perth, and then to Edinburgh, which opened its 
gates to him, and he lived in Holyrood Palace. 

7. Great numbers now flocked to his standard;' 
and when Sir John Cope with the royal troops^ drew 

near Edinburgh, the young Pretender went 
^J^^ out to meet him. A battle was fought at 

Prestonpans ;® and the Highlanders dashed so 
furiously on the English, first firing their pistoLs, and 
then rushing on with their broadswords,^^ that they 
gained a complete victory. 

8. If Charles-Edward Iciad ^ orwifc xcvacched to 
London, he might "have gamedi 
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trifled away^^ six weeks at Edinburgh with grand 
balls and parties ; and when he crossed the Border 
with 5,000 men, the people did not rise in his favour 
as he had expected. 

9. He, however, took Carlisle, marched to Man- 
chester, and then southward as far . as to 
Derby ; but his Highland chiefs would go no 
further, and he was compelled to return to 
Scotland. His last battle was fought at CuUoden,^^ 
where, in less than an hour, he was completely 
defeated by the English, under the Duke of Cum- 
berland, second son of the King. 

1 0. Charles fled to the hills, and wandered about 
for five months. A reward of £30,000 was offered 
for his head but the Highlanders were faithful to 
him, and no one would give him up. The most 
famous of all those who helped him to escape was 
Flora Macdonald,^* who dared every danger and 
risked her own life to protect him. 

11. At last, in a ragged and wretched condition, 
he took boat and escaped to France, setting sail 
almost from the very spot where he had landed 
with such bright hopes fourteen months previously. 
Many of his friends were put to death, and some 
were banished. His later days were spent at 
Rome, where, it is said, he became a miserable 
drimkard, and where he died of apoplexy in 1788. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

An^on DeKby HuR-gar-y Por-te-ous 

An-spach Det-tin-gen Man^hes-ter Pres-ton-pans' 

bnb^r-y Flo^ra Ma-ri-a ^t^-nV^vvsAa 

Caroline Fred^rAck m'is^r-a-b\e srcwx^-^er 
Cul'loklen Hol-y-rood op-po-sX-Vion TV^f-^S-^^ 
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Questions :— l. Who was the chief minister of George II. ? How long did he 
hold ofllce ? 2. What was the origin of the Porteous riot ? 3. Who hanged 
Porteoiis? Why? 4. What led to a war with Spain? 5. What led to a war 
with Prussia and France? How did it end? 6 What rebellion followed ? On 
whose behalf? 7. Where did Charles-Edward gain a victory? 8. How did he 
spoil his chance ? 9. Where was he finally defeated ? 10. How did the High- 
landers show their faithfulness to him ? Who risked her life to protect him ? 
11. To what country did he escape ? What was his end ? 



Notes and 

^ Bribery, buying the votes of mem- 
bers of Parliament 

^ Smuggler, one who brings goods 
into the country without paying the 
legal duty. 

3 City-guard, armed officers for de- 
fence of the city. 

^ Anson. Commodore Anson made 
a voyage round the world, which occu- 
pied the years 1741-1744. 

^Treasure ship, ship laden with 
gold or silver. 

^Dettlngen, in Bavaria; eighteen 
miles east of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

7 Flocked to his standard, enrolled 
themselves as his soldiers. 

8 Royal troops, the King's soldiers. 



Meanings. 

^ Prestonpans, on the Firth of Forth ; 
eight and a half miles east of Edin- 
burgh. 

^^Broadswords, large swords with 
broad blades. 

11 Trifled away, wasted. 

12 Culloden, or Drummossie Moor; 
eight miles north-east of Inverness. It 
is now crossed by a railway. 

13 His head, as a proof of his deatL 
1^ Flora Macdonald. She was step- 
daughter of a Highland captain of 
militia. She was imprisoned for a 
year for helping the Prince ; but she 
afterwards married a Highlander, with 
whom she went ^to America. They 
both returned to Skye, and died there. 



Summary:— The chief minister at the beginning of the reign was Sir Bobort 
Walpole. The Porteous riot caused a great stir in Scotland in 1736. During 
the first twelve years, the country enjoyed peace. Then a war broke out with 
Spain. King George also went to war on behalf of Maria-Theresa, Queen of 
Hungary. He defeated the French at Dettingen. Maria-Theresa and her hus- 
band regained the throne of Austria. Then there was another Jacobite rising— 
the " Forty-five "—headed by Charles-Edward, son of the old Pretender (1745X 
He gained the Battle of Prestonpans, but he was finally defeated at Culloden 
(1746). He wandered about the hills for five months, aided by Flora Macdonald 
and others. He then escaped to France. Many of his friends were put to death, 
and some were banished. He died at Bome in 1788. 



52. GEORGE II. (PART II.) 

1. The war with France came to an end in 1748; 
but a fresh dispute^ (the Seven Years' War) 
arose eight years later, and fighting by land 
and by sea was caxried on the En- 

g-Jish and the French in. a\\ ^^t>b's> o1 ^o^^. 
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though chiefly in India and North America. The 
war made England supreme in both, and it greatly- 
extended the British empire abroad. 

2. One of the earliest events in the war was the 
capture of Minorca^ by a French fleet. An English 
squadron under Admiral Byng had been sent to 
relieve it ; but, thinking his force too weak for the 
purpose, Byng sailed away to Gibraltar, leaving 
Minorca to its fate. For this he was tried and 
condemned,^ and was shot on the deck of a man-of- 
war at Portsmouth.* 

3. The French tried to destroy the English settle- 
ments^ in India; but all their efibrts were made 
fruitless by the bravery of Lord Olive, who took 
away most of the French 
possessions in that part 
of the world. Then the 
native Prince of Bengal® 
captured Calcutta,^ and 
suflfocated® a large number 
of English prisoners by 
shutting them up for a 
whole night in " the 
Black Hole." Of one 
hundred and forty -six 
prisoners put into the 
small cell at night, only 
twenty-three were taken 
out alive next morning. 

4. Olive, who was at Madras,® went to Bengal to 
punish the Prince. First he T^-ea^gXAVc^^ ^^^xi^-^^^ 
then he attacked and took a TxeiveVv ^e^VCvOTJ^'^'^^ ^^^"^^ 
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that town. Finally he went out, with only 3,100 
men, against the Prince's army of 60,000, and put 

them utterly to flight at Plassey.^^ This great 
J^^' victory not only avenged^^ the cruelty of the 

"Black Hole:" it also made the British 
supreme in India. 

5. In North America, Quebec was taken 
A D English under General Wolfe, and the 

whole of Canada came into the hands of En- 
gland. This success was due to the skill and daring 




DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFB. 



of General James Wolfe, who conveyed his army by 
night to the Heights of Abraham, outside of Quebec, 
and took the French completely by surprise. 
6. Wolfe, however, was 'kVWe^ m NiJcv^ xxvovsifcT^ 
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victory. When he felt that his wound was mortal, 
he said, " Hold me up ; do not let my brave fellows 
see me fall ! " As he rested in the arms of one of 
his officers, Wolfe heard him say, "See, they run !" — 
" Who run ? " asked Wolfe. — " The enemy, sir ; they 
give way everywhere." — " Now, God be praised ; I 
die happy." These were the hero's last words. 

7. During those eventful years, the policy of 
England was in the hands of William Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham, one of the greatest of 
English statesmen. He became leader of the House 
of Commons in 1756 ; and for the next five years, 
though he was not Prime Minister, he was the real 
head of the Government, and laid the plans which 
led to the wonderful growth of England. 

8. George the Second died suddenly, of heart 
disease, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 

He was a good King, and his homely manners 
and kindly ways made him a favourite with 
his people. Frederick, Prince of Wales, had died 
from the stroke of a cricket ball some years before, 
leaving nine children, the eldest of whom came to 
the throne as George the Third. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Byng e-vent-ful Min-or^a Que-bec' 

Chat^ham Ma-dras' pol-i-cy re-cap-tured 

con-veyed^ man-of-war' Ports-mouth squad-ron 



Questions :— 1. With whom was the Seven Years' War waged ? Where ? 2. For 
-what was Byng shot? 3. Who shut up the English prisoners in the Black Hole 
of Calcutta? How many died? 4. Who avenged this cruelty? How? What 
else did the victory do ? 5. What success gave Canada to England^ "WckSi ^baSosr^ 
it? 6. What were Wolfe's last words? 7. VHio gttide^ 'CTvsgiJKBjK* Vi>2^'si 5^Njrf»% 
those rears f 8. Why did Frederick, Prince ol^8l«ft,ivw« x^^Veo^X 
ceeded George III. t 
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Notes and 

^ Dispute, quarreL 

^ Minoroa, one of a group of islands 
(the Balearic) in the Mediterranean, 
east of Spain. 

3 Condemned, sentenced to death. 

^Portsmouth, a sea-port and naval 
station, on the south coast of England. 

^ Settlements, places where English 
people had settled. 

^ Bengal, a province of India, in the 
north-east. 

^Calcutta, the capital of Bengal, 
and of India. 



Meanings. 

8 Suffocated, smothered ; caused to 
die for want of air. 

9 Madras, the third city in India, 
on the south-east coast. 

Plassey, in the province of Bengal, 
on the west bank of the Hooglf, the 
branch of the Ganges on which Calcutta 
stands ; 90 miles north of Calcutta. 

11 Avenged, paid back ; punished. 

^2 Quebec, the oldest city in Canada; 
then the capital of the French posses- 
sions there. It stands on the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence. 



Summary:— A fresh war with France (the Seven Years' War) began in 1756. 
It was carried on chiefly in India and North America. Admiral Byng was shot 
for failing to relieve Minorca. The native prince of Bengal suffocated 123 
English prisoners in the "Black Hole" of Calcutta. Clive avenged this cruelty 
by his great victory at Plassey (1757), which also made the British supreme in 
India. Wolfe's victory at Quebec (1759) gave all Canada to England. During 
those eventful years, England's policy was in the hands of William Pitt, after- 
wards Earl of Chatham. Frederick, Prince of Wales, died before his father. 
When the latter died, bis grandson became Eing as George III. (1760). 



53. GEOEGE HI. (PART I.) 

1760 to 1820 A.D.— 60 years. 

1. George the Third, grandson of the late King, 
came to the throne at the age of twenty-two, and 
at a time when Britain had become the most power- 
ful nation in the world. During the Seven Years' 
War, in which England was the ally of Prussia 
against Austria, Russia, and France, twenty-five 

islands, nine cities, and twelve millions of 
treasure had been taken. Peace was restored^ 

A.D. 

by the Treaty of Paris, which secured to 
England the possession of Canada. 

2. Pitt bad resigned in ^^^x of the new 
reign, and the Prime Minisier novj ^^a^^^x^'b V^x^^l- 
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ville. His ministry^ is noted as that in which 
arose the famous quarrel with the American 
Colonies. The English Government claimed Yd 
the right to tax them,^ although they sent 
no members to the House of Commons ; and accord- 
ingly Gren ville induced Parliament to pass the 
Stamp Act.* This raised such a storm of anger 
that the Ministry had to resign, and the Act had 
to be withdrawn. 




3. But the right to tax was still claimed ; and, 
in spite of the warnings of the wisest statesmen, 
taxes were laid on tea and other articles imported^ 
into America. The Americana, \vo^eN^T, x^W^*^^ "v^^ 
use the taxed articles ; and seveta\ e,«uT^o«& ^^J^ Xsw-s^^^ 
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tea, sent from England to Boston,® were thrown 
overboard in Boston Harbour by some of the inhabi- 
tants of the town — masons and carpenters — dis- 
guised^ as Red Indians. 

4. Elngland then resolved to subdue® the colonists 
by the sword, and large bodies of troops were sent 
out. The Government took this step against the 
earnest advice of Pitt, now Earl of Chatham, and 
Edmund Burke, another great orator® and statesman. 
The one in the House of Lords and the other in the 
House of Commons besought the Government to 
give up the severe measures they had taken against 
the colonists ; but all to no purpose : the Ministers 
were blind to the gathering storm. 

5. The Americans raised an army in their own 
defence, under the 

command 
^7!^ of George 

A.D. ^ 

Washington. 
Then they drew 
up a Declaration 
of Independence,^^ 
and formed a union 
of thirteen States, 
under the name of 
the United States 
of America. 

6. A fierce strug- 
gle was carried on 
for seven years, 

during which many bloody ^^x^ fought. 

In the earlier battles ttie EiivgW^V ^^x^ %xvRRfc^\xis.^ 
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but as the colonists gained experience, they became 
bolder, and one or two victories gave them hope 
and courage. At last Lord Cornwallis, with 7,000 
British troops, was hemmed in at Yorktown^^ by 
Washington, and was forced to surrender. As 
another English army, under General Burgoyne, 
had surrendered at Saratoga some time previously, 
England decided to give up the strife. 

7. A treaty was drawn up, by which England 
owned the independence of the States. ^ qq 
general peace soon followed, including not 

only America, but also France, which, during 
the struggle with the States, had gone against 
England. The United States of America then 
became a Republic,^^ the head of which is a President, 
who is elected for a term of four years. George 
Washington was the first President; and he was 
elected again at the end of four years. 

8. England, once more at rest from war, was 
prosperous^* at home, and was following the arts of 
peace ; but a fresh source of trouble arose 
when a terrible Revolution broke out in 

A.D. 

France, which threw Europe into the deepest 
gloom. At Paris, a mob, excited by poverty and bad 
government, rose against the Monarchy, destroyed 
the State prison, and put the governor and oflScers 
to death. The King and the Queen attempted flight, 
but were caught and put in prison ; and a National 
Assembly took the place of the Parliament. 

9. France was then declared a Republic ; the law 
was set at naught ; and a nmiibet l^-a-xlxiS. 
followed during twenty-ftve -j^ax^^Vj ^\\\^ ^'^^^^'^ 
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were shaken, thrones were overturned, and fertile^^ 
districts were drenched in blood. 



New Words in tMs Lesson. 

A-mer-i-can Corn-wal-lis im-port^d Pres-i-dent 

Bur-goyne' ex-cit^d In-de-penklence re-signed' 

Col-on-ies ex-pe-ri-ence min-is-try Sar-a-to^ga 

col^n-ists Gren-ville or-a-tor Wash-ing-ton 



Questions:—!. What did England gain by the Seven Years' War? What 
treaty ended it ? 2. For what is Grenville's Ministry famous ? What was the 
stamp Act ? Why was it withdrawn ? 3. On wiiat were taxes then laid ? What 
did the people of Boston do ? 4. What did England then resolve ? Who op- 
posed this? 5. What did the Americans do? 6. How long did the straggle 
last? When did England decide to give up the strife? 7. When was peace 
made ? What did the colonies then become ? 8. What threw Europe into the 
deepest gloom ? 9. How long did the troubles last ? 



Notes and 

^ Restored, brought back. 

2 Ministry, the whole body of min- 
isters ; the Government of the day. 

3 Tax them, take money from them 
to pay the cost of governing. 

^ Stamp Act, Act putting a tax on 
stamps. 

5 Imported, sent into the country 
for sale. 

^ Boston, capital of Massachusetts. 
7 Disguised, made to appear. 
^ Subdue, reduce ; conquer. 
^ Orator, great speaker. 



Meanings. 

10 Declaration of Independence. 

A paper throwing off the rule of En- 
gland, and declaring that the United 
states would govern themselves. 

11 Yorktown, in Virginia State; 70 
miles south-east of Eichmond. 

12 Saratoga, in New York State; 
32 miles north of Albany, and the same 
distance from Lake Champlain. 

13 Republic, country ruled by the 
people. 

1^ Prosperous, successful. 
15 FertUe, fruitful. 



Summary:— The Seven Years' War, in which England and Prussia were 
opposed to Austria, Russia, and France, was ended by the Treaty of Paris (1763). 
Then arose the famous quarrel with the American Colonies. Grenville induced 
Parliament to pass the Stamp Act. The colonists refused to pay taxes to England, 
because they did not send members to the House of Commons. The Stamp Act 
was withdrawn ; but taxes were laid on tea and other articles. At Boston the 
taxed tea was thrown into the harbour. England resolved to subdue the colonists 
by the sword. The Americans raised an army and issued a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (1776X The deadly struggle lasted for seven years. Then two English 
armies were forced to surrender— the one at Saratoga, the other at Yorktown— 
and England gave up the strife. England acknowledged the independence of 
tJie United States by treaty in 1783. George Washington was the first President 
of the Republic of the United States. TYie YtwiOq. ■RjOTo\>aX.\s«v(^';«a^ threw all 
Europe into the deepest gloom. 
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54. GEORGE HI. (PAET II.) 

1. At the beginning of 1793, King Louis the 
Sixteenth of France was beheaded. The act 
roused the horror of the English people, and 
within three weeks of the event, England 
declared war against France. William Pitt the 
younger, a son of 
the Earl of Chat- 
ham, was now 
Prime Minister, and 
he formed a league 
with Austria, 
Prussia, and other 
States, against the 
French Republic. 
The English took 
Toulon; but they 
were driven back 
by the French under 
Napoleon Bona- 
parte, a Corsican^ 
officer, who soon 
made himself famous in Europe by his skill as a 
general. 

2. He drove the Austrian forces out of Italy, and 
forced Prussia to sue for peace. Thereafter he 
sailed across the Mediterranean with a great fleet 
and army to invade Egypt, intending, if possible, 
to reach and conquer England's Indian Empire.* 
He landed at Alexandria,^ maxcjtv^^ \^ 

gained the Battle of the Pyramid'a. 
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3. But his fleet was pursued by Nelson, the great 
English Admiral, and was utterly defeated in 
Yd^ Aboukir Bay,^ at the famous Battle of the Nile. 

In this battle, which was fought in the night, 
nine French ships were taken, and two burned : the 

flag-ship® was blown 
up, and the French 
Admiral/ with a crew 
of one thousand men, 
perished. Napoleon 
then marched to Syria;^ 
but being unsuccessful 
there, he left his army, 
and returned to France. 

4. The Irish had 
long been greatly dis- 
pleased with the man- 
ner in which they were treated by the English 
Government. Encouraged by the success of the 
French Revolution, they raised a rebellion ; but it 
was speedily put down. Pitt then saw that the only 
way to secure peace was to bind Ireland 
more closely to the empire. After much 
opposition in Ireland, the Union of the Par- 
liaments was effected. Ireland was to send thirty- 
two lords and one hundred commoners to the Im- 
perial Parliament.® 

5. Having now several great armies at his com- 
mand. Napoleon resolved to make himself the 
master of Europe. He at once made plans 
for invading EngVand, axid cQ^Vft^Vfed ^ number 
of ^un- boats, and o£ shvps. to covvn^^ Vas. 




1801 

A.D. 
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1805 

A.D. 



across the Channel ; but he was so closely watched 
by Nelson that the scheme had to be given up. In 
the meantime Bonaparte became Emperor, with the 
title of Napoleon I., and Spain declared war against 
England (1804). 

6. Nelson then attacked the combined fleets of 
France and Spain. He had followed them to the 
West Indies and back again, without having 
been able to bring them into action. At last 
he met them off Cape Trafalgar,^^ between 
Gibraltar and Cadiz, and defeated them totally, 
taking nineteen of their line, and blowing up one. 

7. Before the ac- 
tion began, NeLson 
gave to the fleet his 
famous signal : " En- 
gland expects that 
every man this day 
will do his duty." 
This great victory 
destroyed the 
French navy ; but 
it was dearly bought 
with the death of 
Nelson — " England's 
darling hero." In 
the midst of the 
battle, a bullet from the enemy's rigging^^ struck 
him and lodged in his backbone ; and he died two 
hours afterwards with the news of victory in his 
ears, and saying, " Thank Godi, \ \\aN^ ^^'^'^ ^ 
duty!" 

creo) \3 
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8. In the following year, England lost the two 
greatest statesmen of the time — William Pitt, and 

Charles James Fox, his rival in eloquence. 
Pitt was only forty-six years of age at his 
death, yet he ranks as one of the very great- 
est ministers that ever ruled England. To him 
more than to any other man Europe was indebted 
for the check given to the giant power of Napoleon. 

9. The death of Nelson and of Pitt filled the 
ambitious Emperor with new hopes. He tried to 
increase his power by filling the thrones of Europe 
with his relatives. Having craftily^^ taken the King 
of Spain prisoner, he claimed the crown for his 
brother Joseph. At 
this the Spaniards 
were so enraged, 
that they rose in 
arms, and called on 
England to help 
them. 

10. An army of 
10,000 men was sent 
to Spain, under the 
command of Sir ; 

Arthur Wel- 

wards Duke 
of Wellington); and 
thus began the Pen- 
insular War,^* which lasted five years. A great 
number of battles wexe iow^\3, m d.most all of 
which the British trooipa ^ete \)cv^ nVl^^q^^, '^.Xjb^ 
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by step the French armies were driven first out of 
Portugal, and then out of Spain and across 
the Pyrenees.^^ The last great battle in 
Spain was fought at Vittoria;^® after gaining 
which Wellington entered France. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



A-bou-kir' 

Al-ex-an-dri-a 

Ca^diz 

Cai-ro 

Cor-si-can 



el-o-quence 
Im-pe^ri-al 
in-debt^d 
Jo-seph 



Pen-in-su-lar 

Por-tu-gal 

Pyr-a-mids 

Pyr-e-nees' 

sue 



Syr-i-a 

Tou-loR' 

un-suc-cess-ful 

Vit-to^ri-a 

Wel^les-ley 



Questions:—!. Who formed a league against the French Kepublic? With 
what States? Who drove back the English at Toulon? 2. What country did 
Bonaparte then invade? What victory did he gain? 3. Where was his fleet 
destroyed? 4. What led to the Union of the British and Irish Parliaments? 

5. What country did Napoleon prepare to invade? What prevented him? 

6. What great victory did Nelson gain ? 7. What was his famous signal ? What 
were his last words? 8. What two statesmen died in the following year? 
9. Whom did Napoleon make King of Spain ? 10. To what war did this lead ? 
What was the last great battle in Spain ? Where did Wellington then go ? 



Notes and 

^ Ck>rsican, a native of Corsica, an 
island in the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of Italy. It belongs to France. 

^Indian Empire, portion of India 
ruled over by England. 

3 Alexandria, a famous city of Egypt, 
on the Mediterranean, near the western 
mouth of the Nile. 

^ Cairo, the chief city of Egypt ; on 
the right bank of the Nile, 112 miles 
south-east of Alexandria. The Pyramids 
are on the opposite side of the Nile. 

'^Abooklr Bay, east of Alexandria, 
between Aboukir Castle and the Rosetta 
mouth of the Nile. 

^ Flag-Ship, ship commanded by the 
admiral, and which bore his flag. 

7 Admiral, chief commander of the 
floet. 



Meanings. 

8 Syria, the country at the east end 
of the Mediterranean, of which Pales- 
tine is a part 

^ Imperial Parliament, the common 
Parliament of England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 

Trafalgar, on the south-west coast 
of Spain ; 25 miles south-east of Cadiz. 
Rigging, masts, ropes, and sails. 
^2 Ambitious, desirous of power. 
^3 Craftily, cunningly. 
^* Peninsular War, so called because 
it was waged in Spain and Portugal, 
which form a well-known peninsula, 
south-west of France. 

Pyrenees, mountains between 
France and Spain. 

Vlttoria, 30 miles south of Bilbao 
on the Bay of Biscay. 



Summary:— On the death of the King and the Q,\]Le«vi '^vws.'^^'SNNX.^^ 
younger) formed a league with Austria, Prua^, mi^l o\Xv«t ^\».\fta, ^^^"^ ^'^5^ 
French Republic. The French armies were led Y>7 'Slai-piiV^iOTv "^^cyaw^^^^- ^ 
invaded Egypt, and gained the Battle of the PyramVeift. T^Va ^^'s^- 
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by Nelson in Aboukir Bay (1798X After reverses in Syria, Bonaparte returned 
to France (1799). An attempt at rebellion in Ireland led to the Union of the 
Irish and British Parliaments (1801). Napoleon resolved to invade England 
(1803), but had to give up the scheme. He was made Emperor in 1804. Nelson 
defeated the fleets of France and Spain off Cape Trafalgar, where he lost his 
life (1805). Pitt and Fox died in the following year. Napoleon made one of 
his brothers King of Spain. This led to the Peninsular War (1808). The last 
great battle in Spain was fought at Yittoria (1813). Wellington won it, and 
then entered France. 



55. GEOEGE lU. (PART UI.) 

1. Meanwhile Napoleon had been engaged in the 

invasion of Russia. He marched into that 
country with an army of nearly half a 

million men. He intended to spend the 
winter at Moscow ;^ but on arriving at that city 
his progress was checked by its flames. The citi- 
zens had set fire to their houses and had fled. 

2. He was therefore forced to retreat. The 
Russian winter had set in; the snow already lay 
deep on the ground ; food was scarce ; and during 
that terrible march homewards almost the whole of 
his fine army perished from cold and hunger, and 
from the attacks of the Russians. The Emperor 
himself avoided^ these hardships. Before his army 
had quitted Russia, he suddenly left it and drove 
as fast as he could to Paris, where he immediately 
took steps to raise another vast army. 

3. The nations of Europe now united to crush 
Napoleon ; and an army of -Russians, Austrians, and 
Prussians, met and defeated him at the Battle of 
Leipsic^ (1813). In the beginning of the next 

year the Allies marched to Paris, and forced 
Napoleon to resign t\v^ ^Jtttcst^^. days 
before that, the Temtvm\»^ 'Ocxa ^Ttsi^ 
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1814 

A.D. 



had been driven out of Spain was scattered by 
Wellington at Toulouse.^ Napoleon retired to the 
island of Elba;^ and France became once more a 
monarchy/ under King Louis the Eighteenth, a 
brother of the King beheaded in 1789. 

4. The French war had brought Great Britain 
into unhappy conflict with the United States of 
America. The chief cause of the quarrel was the 
interference with® trade which the war made neces- 
sary. A second cause was the right claimed by the 
British Government to search American ships for 
deserters® from the navy. The most striking inci- 
dents^ of the war was the ocean dueP^ between 
the English Shannon and the American 
Chesapeake, in which the latter, though the 
larger ship, was boarded and taken in fifteen 
minutes. Peace was made in 1814. 

5. Early in the next year Napoleon suddenly left 
Elba, landed in France, and marched to Paris. There 
he was soon surrounded by thousands of his old com- 

rades,^^ who were 
ready to lay down 
their lives in his ser- 
vice. Once more he 
mounted the throne ; 
but his glory was soon 
to end. He was met 
on the field of 
Waterloo.s^ 



BRUSSELS 




near Brussels, 



1815 

A.D. 



by the British and Prussian araae^, \xtA^x 'Oevfc'\>^^^ 
of Wellington, and in a Ions; aivSi \i\oo$^-^ 
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fought on Sunday, June 18, 1815, he was com- 
pletely and finally defeated. 

6. Napoleon fled from the field, but afterwards 
gave himself up to the English, and was sent a 
prisoner to the lonely island of St. Helena.^* There 
he lingered six years, and there he died in 1821. 
Thus ended a long and terrible war, which had cost 
hundreds of thousands of human lives, and had 
raised the National Debt of England to 850 million 
sterling. It was happily followed by a peace which 
was almost unbroken for forty years. 

7. King George the Third died in the eighty- 

second year of his age and the sixtieth of his 
reiffn — the lon^fest and most remarkable in 

A.D. ^ ... 

English history. His private life was pure, 
and his manners and dress were homely, so much 
so that he was called " Farmer George." He had 
the good of his people at heart, and he was beloved 
by them in return. During the last ten years of 
his life he had been now and then out of his mind, 
and had therefore been unable to fulfil the duties 
of King ; and his eldest son, George, had been made 
Prince Regent. That son now succeeded as George 

the Fourth. 

New Words in this Lesson, 

a-void^d du^l Leip-sic re-treat' 

Brus-sels im-me-di-ate-ly Moscow Shan-non 

Ches-a-peake in^i-dent ne^^s-sa-ry St. Hel-e^na 

con-flict in-ter-fer-ence rem-nant Tou-louse' 



Questions:—!. What country did Napoleon invade in 1812? How was he 
checked? 2. What became of his army^ What did he himself do? 3. Who 
then combined against him ? Wliexe did. d«i\««.\. ^HmA did they 

force bim to do? Where did Wellingloiv de\eaX,\d%^^wv\^ wrss^jX v.^wXaA. 
the war brought Great Britain into conftict ^Yv^^STiVwA^XaJtfal 
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Napoleon return from Elba ? Where was he finally overthrown ? 6. Where was he 
sent as a prisoner ? What had the war cost ? To what had it raised the National 
Debt of England ? 7. What was the character of George III. ? In what state 
had he been during the last ten years of his life? Who had ruled in his stead? 



Notes and 

1 Mosoow, the old capital of Russia, 
near the middle of the country. 

^ Avoided, shunned ; escaped from. 

^ Leipsio, in Saxony; 60 miles north- 
west of Dresden. 

^ Remnant, what was left. 

5 Toulouse, a city in the south of 
France, 139 miles south-east of Bordeaux 

^Elba, in the Mediterranean, off 
the coast of Italy. 

^ Monarchy, government by a mon- 
arch or sovereign. 



Meanings. 

^ Interference with, upsetting of. 
^ Deserters, men who run away. 
10 Incident, event. 
Ocean duel, fight between two 
ships. 

12 comrades, companions in arms. 

18 Waterloo, 10 miles south of 
Brussels. 

St. Helena, an island in the South 
Atlantic; 1,200 miles* from the coast of 
Africa. 

Succeeded, came to the throne. 



Summary :— Napoleon invaded Russia in 1812. His prc^^ss was checked by 
the flames of Moscow, and he was forced to retreat. Nearly the whole of his 
army perished on the plains of Russia. The nations of Europe now combined 
to crush him. After his defeat at Leipsic, he resigned the throne and retired to 
Elba (1814). England then made peace with the United States, which had 
objected to England's right of search. Early in 1815 Napoleon suddenly returned 
to France, was surrounded by his old soldiers, and remounted the throne. But 
at Waterloo he was finally defeated by Wellington (1816). He afterwards 
surrendered, and was sent to St Helena, where he died in 1821. These wars 
raised the National Debt of England to £850,000,000. They were followed by 
forty years of peace. In hiis later years, EJng George's mind gave way, and the 
Prince of Wales acted as Regent. 



56. LIFE AND CUSTOMS-THE EAELT OEOEOES. 

1. In the last century,^ instead of numbers to 
mark the different shops and dwelling-houses in a 
street, signs swung above each door. These are 
now used chiefly by inns ; but the Golden Key, the 
Spread Eagle, and similar signs, were then common 
in every street. A merchant was addressed as " Mr. 
Selden, at the sign of the Blue Boar, in Oxford 
Street, London." 

2. There were numerous cosi.e^^^ i'^T VYt^ \>s^ 
the Sedan-chair^ wos the favovM:i\.e^ 
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carried from place to place in the city. At night 
the streets were badly lighted with oil-lamps ; and 
it was common for those who walked abroad to hire 
link-boys* to carry torches before them in order to 
show the way. These boys, however, were often in 
league with^ the thieves who abounded in London. 

3. The use of mahogany® for furniture, the more 
general use of carpets, and of a better kind of 
earthenware, made household life more comfortable; 
but the low-ceiled^ rooms and the narrow windows 
of the houses still gave but a scanty supply of light 
and air. 

4. The most remarkable part of a lady's dress 
was the hoop, — a kind of cage on which the flowered 
silk of the skirt was stretched to a very great size. 
Every lady also carried a fan, of which she made 
constant use — opening, shutting, and fluttering® it. 
Her face, too, was spotted with black patches, which 
at a certain time had a political meaning, Tory 
ladies wearing a spot on the left temple, and 
Whigs on the right. 

5. The dress worn by a gentleman was stiff" and 
unnatural. At the beginning of the period a huge 
wig, generally white, flowed with bushy curls over 
the shoulders. This gave way to powdered hair, 
tied behind in a large tail. The coat was of coloured 
velvet or silk, heavily bordered with gold or silver 
lace ; the vest was of flowered silk ; a three-cornered 
hat was carried under the arm ; knee-breeches, silk 
stockings, and shoes with bright buckles, finished 
the dress. 

6. The conduct oi peopVe m eWcOcv n^t^ 
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ferent from that now usual. A lady went there to 
stare about her, to flutter her fan, and to greet her 
friends. A gentleman made his bow all round, 
took snuff", and then settled down to sleep. When 
the preacher finished a striking passage, the congre- 
gation often raised a loud Hum of approval. 

7. Most of the authors of this time were inhabi- 
tants of " Grub Street,"® — a place where needy- 
literary men herded together, eking out^° a scanty 
livelihood by making books and drudging for book- 
sellers. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



a-bound^d 

ad-dressed^ 

ap-prov-al 

au-thors 

breeches 



ceiled 

cofS-gre-ga-tion 
drudg-ing 
earth-en-ware 
ek-ing 



live-li-hood 

ma-hog-a-ny 

nu-mer-ous 

pas-sage 

po-lit-i-cal 



Se-dan' 
Sel-den 
To-ry 

un-nat-u-ral 
Whigs 



Questions :— 1. How were houses in a street distinguished in the last century? 
2. What was the favourite mode of conveyance ? How were the streets lighted 
at night? 3. What improvements were made in furniture? 4. What was the 
most remarkable part of a lady's dress? What did every lady carry? What 
were worn on the face? 5. What did gentlemen wear? 6. How did people 
behave in church ? 7. Who were the authors of the time ? 



Notes and 

1 The last century, from 1701 to 
1800. 

2 Sedan-chair, a covered chair car- 
ried by two men on long poles; first 
made at Sedan, in France. 

3 Favourite, best liked. 

^ Link-boys. A link is a light or 
torch made of pitch and tow. 
* In league with, partners of. 



Meanings. 

^ Mahogany, a brown-coloured wood, 
from trees that grow in Central and 
South America. 
^ Low-ceiled, with low ceilings. 
8 Fluttering, shaking. 
^ Orub Street, near Moorfields, Lon- 
don ; now called Milton Street 
Eking out, adding to. 
Drudging, doing hard work. 



Summary :— Houses in a street were distinguished not by numbers, but by 
sign-boards. The Sedan-chair was the favourite mode of conveyance. At night 
the streets were lighted with oil-lamps. Mahogany furniture and carpets came 
into use. Ladies' skirts were extended with hoops. Ladies carried fans, and 
wore black patches on the face. Gentlemen wore huge wl9^&^%«iVi wsNsssa^^-owi^, 
mounted with gold or silver lace, knee-breeches, v»itti%Vfflt%\^iOt\Ti^t^KcA.^^^^^ 
baekJed shoes. People behaved in church much VYici 
" Grab Street " was the haunt of literary men Nvho eLTVjA\&^^ \Xv^>ooc»>isft.v 
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57. OEOEOE IV. 

1820 to 1830 A.D.— 10 years. 

1. Soon after the Prince Regent had become King, 
tlie Cato Street plot was formed to murder the Prime 
Minister and the other members of the Government, 
to break open the prisons, and to set London on Hre; 
but the plot was discovered, the ringleaders were 
executed, and the others were sent beyond seas. 

2. George the Fourth had for twenty-five years 
been married to Caroline of Brunswick ;^ but he had 
used her very cruelly, and she had long been forced 
to live away from him. On his coming to the 
throne, however, she returned to England to claim 
her position as Queen. 

3. On her arrival, grave ^ charges of misconduct 
were brought against her ; but these had to be given 
up.^ Yet, when the Bang was crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, she was not admitted, though she 

actually went to the door. A few days after- 
wards she died of a broken heart. Her coffin 

A.D. 

bore, by her own order, the words, " Here lies 
Caroline of Brunswick, the injured* Queen of En- 
gland." At her funeral, serious riots took place, in 
the course of which the military fired on the mob 
and several persons were killed. 

4. Early in this reign, the Greeks rose against 
their masters the Turks, who had kept Greece in 
cruel subjection^ for three centuries. They were 

successful imtil Turkey got aid from Egypt. 
WJl 272en Great Britam, ^t^aic.^, ?>s!Ld EiLssia 
agreed to help them to ^^\x: ^x'^- 
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dom. A fleet was sent to Greece, which in a few 
hours destroyed the whole Turkish and Egyptian 
navy in the harbour of Navarino.^ Greece was 
then formed into a kingdom. 

5. This reign saw the beginning of those great 
changes, or reforms, which have increased the power 
of the people in the government, and have secured 
for them just laws. First, the Corporation Act (of 
1661) and the Test Act (of 1678) were done away 
with. These Acts had been passed after the 
Restoration, in order to secure that all civil and 
military oflScers and all rulers and magistrates in 
boroughs should be members of the Church of En- 
gland. This was held to be unfair to Dis- 
senters, and after a great struggle the Acts 
were set aside. 

6. The law which forbade the admission of 
Roman Catholics to Parliament was still in force, 
and caused very great discontent^ in Ireland. A 
famous Irish orator named Daniel O'Connell put 
himself at the head of an agitation® for freedom and 
equal rights to Romanists. His election as member 
for Clare County led to a crisis.® When he presented 
himself in the House of Commons, he was not 
allowed to take his seat. 

7. This caused a great stir in Ireland, and 
threatened to drive that country to the brink 
of rebellion. A Tory Ministry was in office, witli 
the Duke of Wellington as Prime Minister, and 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Robert) Peel as leader of the 
House of Commons. They \\ad aW^^rj^ o^r^^"^^^ 
clmnis of the Romanists *, wove ^^nv^^^. 
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when they saw the peace and unity of the empire 
endangered.-^^ 

8. The Roman Catholic Relief Bill was passed in 

1829. It established the principle that a 

1 QOQ 

man's religious opinions ought not to make 
him lose his rights as a citizen. In a short 
time 0*Connell was again elected member for Clare, 
and took his seat in the House of Commons — the 
first Roman Catholic who had sat there since 1689. 

9. George the Fourth died at the age of sixty- 

eight. He is chiefly famous for his fine 
manners and his fondness for dress. He used 

A. D. 

to be called "the first gentleman in Europe;" 
but he lived a wicked life, and he was a weak and use- 
less King. Having no son to succeed him, the crown 
passed to his brother William, Duke of Clarence. 

New Words In this Lesson, 

ad-mis-sion Cor-po-ra-tion en-dan-gered prin^i-ple 

ag-i-ta-tion cri-sis mag-is-trates ring-lead-ers 

ar-ri-val Dan-i-el mis-con-duct sub-jec-tion 

Ca-to E-gyp-tian Nav-a-ri-no Turnkey 

Clare e-lec-tion O'Con'nell Tur'kish 



Qaestions :— 1. What plot was discovered at the beginning of the reign ? How 
were the plotters punished? 2. What did Queen Caroline do when George 
became King ? 3. How was she treated at the coronation ? What effect had this 
on her? 4. Why was the Battle of Navarino fought? To what did it lead? 
5. What acts were set aside in 1828 ? 6. What law caused discontent in Ireland? 
Who headed the agitation against it? 7. Why did Wellington and Peel yield to 
it ? 8. When was the Relief Bill passed ? 9. What was George IV. called ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Caroline of Brunswick. She was 

George's cousin, daughter of Augusta 
(sister of George III.), who married the 
Duke of Brunswick, — a duchy in Ger- 
many, east of Hanover. 



^ Subjection, bondage. 
^ Navarino, a sea-port of Greece, near 
the south-western point of the Morea. 
^ Discontent, annoyance ; anger. 
" Agitation, movement. 



^ffrave, serious. [proved. \ * CtVB&s,TcioTaKu\. lot ^•^^vSisis in one 

^JXad to be given up, could not be \ way ox Va.«ttQ\iv«t. 
'XD^iirad, wronged ; badly treated. \ 'Eii^stfas.w^i^^^^.V^^^^^^. 
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Summary :— A plot formed at the beginning of the reign to murder the mem- 
bers of the Ministry was discovered, and the ringleaders were executed. The 
King's wife, Caroline of Brunswick, who had been driven away from him by his 
cruel treatment, returned to England to claim her place as Queen. She was 
tried on grave charges, which had to be withdrawn. At the King's coronation, 
she was turned from the door of the Abbey ; and soon afterwards she died of a 
broken heart. Britain joined with France and Russia in helping Greece to 
throw off the Turkish yoke. Greece was formed into a kingdom. The Corpora- 
tion Act (of 1661) and the Test Act (of 1673) were done away with in 1828. The 
law which kept Roman Catholics out of Parliament was set aside in 1829. 
George IV. was called " the first gentleman in Europe." 



68. WILLIAM IV. 

1830 to 1837 A.D.— 7 years. 

1. William the Fourth was son of George the 
Third and brother of the late King. His wife, 
Adelaide of Saxe-Coburg,^ whom he had married 
twelve years previously, began the great work of 
sweetening and purifying court life, which has been 
carried on by Queen Victoria. The chief events of 
his reign were the beginning of the English railway 
system, the passing of the Reform Bill, and the 
setting free of all slaves in the British colonies. 

2. The first steam railway^ — that between Man- 
chester and Liverpool — was opened in 1830. The 
Duke of Wellington, who was Prime Minister 

at the time, was present, along with other 
men of mark ; and Mr. Huskisson, who had 
been a Secretary of State, was knocked down by an 
engine and was killed. 

3. The object of the Reform Bill was to make 
the House of Commons more truly the people's House 
of Parliament. The power to tax the people resi» 
with that House, and thereioT^ ^^or^^ ^^vccsfc^ 
the right to say by whom t\iey ^o\i\dL^ \5br^^^« 
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They had not then that right. The House of Com- 
mons was filled chiefly by great landowners and rich 
men, who, in making laws, did not always regard 
the good of the people. 

4. The agitation for Reform was carried on for 
nearly one hundred years before success was achieved.^ 
It had been eagerly supported by the younger Pitt 
on his first entering Parliament; but the excesses* 
of the French Revolution, and the wars which fol- 
lowed, caused him to abandon^ his early views on 
the subject. 

5. After the Peace of 1815, the question was 
reopened by Sir Francis Burdett, who had suffered 
imprisonment for his zeal in the cause while the 
war lasted, and who was again imprisoned for his 
freedom of speech. The battle of Reform was then 
taken up by Lord John Russell (afterwards Earl 
Russell),^ who spent twelve years in pleading, in 
and out of Parliament, for the rights of the people. 

6. After many failures, caused by the opposition^ 
of the House of Lords, he succeeded in carrying the 

Reform Bill in 1832. Earl Grey was Prime 

1832 

Minister at the time. While the measure 

A.D. 

was being disputed^ in Parliament, riots took 
place at Bristol, Nottingham, and other towns. 

7. The Reform Bill made great changes. The 
right to vote at elections^ was given to many w^ho 
had not had the right before. Towns that had 
lately grown populous received the right of send- 
ing members to Parliament ; while members were 
taken away from small tovjiv^ ^\vv$!)cv their 

importance. 
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8. In 1833 all the slaves in the colonies of Great 
Britain were set free. Twenty million sterling 

was granted by the nation to pay the slave- 
owners. Eight hundred thousand slaves thus 
became free men, though they were bound to work for 
their masters for hire for a few years. William Wil- 
berforce, who, forty-six years before, had proposed this 
measure, and had laboured hard since that time to 
bring it to pass, just lived long enough to see the 
desire of his heart fulfilled. He died in 1833. 

9. William the Fourth died in the seventy-second 
year of his age, leaving no children. By his 
kindness of heart, and his constant regard 

for the good of his people, he gained the 
noble title of " the Father of his country." 



a-ban-don 
a-chieved' 
Ad-e-laide 
Bur-dett' 



New Words 
ex-cess^s 
fail-ures 
Hus-kis-son 
im-port-ance 



In tills Lesson. 
Liv^r^pool 
pop^u-ious 
pu-ri-fy-ing 
re-o-pened 



Rus-sell 
Saxe-Co-burg 
Sec-re-ta-ry 
Wil^ber-force 



Questions : -1. Who was the Queen of William IV. ? What were the chief 
events of his reign ? 2. What happened at the opening of the first steam railway ? 
3. What was the object of the Beform Bill? Who then filled the House of 
Commons? 4. How long did the agitation for reform last? 5. Who reopened 
the question after the Peace ? Who afterwards took up the battle ? 6. When 
was the Reform Bill passed ? 7. What changes did it make ? 8. When were the 
slaves set free in the British Colonies? Who had been the great advocate of the 
measure ? 9. What was William IV. called ? 



Notes and Meanings. 



^ Saze-Goburg, a German Duchy; 
properly Saxe-Coburg-Meiningen. 

' First steam railway, the first rail- 
way was that between Stockton and 
Darlington, opened in 1825. 

^ Achieved, gained. 

^Excesses, wild and cruel deeds. 
^ Abandon^ give up. 



^Earl Russell. He was afterwards 
Prime Minister three times ; and died 
in 1878, aged eighty-six. 

^ Opposition, resistance. 

8 Dispu.ted, dVacvxsafe.^. 
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Summary :— William IV. was a brother of George IV. The chief eyenis of 
his reign were the beginning of the English railway system, the passing of the 
Reform Bill (1832), and the setting free of aU slaves in the English colonies 
(1833). At the opening of the first railway, between Manchester and Liverpool, 
Mr. Huskisson, formerly a Secretary of State, was accidentally killed (1830). 
The Reform Bill was carried, after a long stru^le, by Lord John Russell and 
Earl Grey. It gave the right to vote at elections of members of Parliament to 
many persons that had not had the right before. Slavery was abolished in 1833. 
Then eight hundred thousand slaves became free men, and the nation paid the 
owners twenty million sterling. William IV. was called "The Father of his 
Country." 



69. VICTORIA. (PAET I.) 

1837 A.D. 

1. Queen Victoria ascended the throne, June 20, 
1837, in the nineteenth year of her age. Her 
Majesty is the daughter of the late Duke of Kent, 
who was a brother of William the Fourth and fourth 
son of George the Third. She was born at Kensing- 
ton Palace,^ May 24, 1819. 

2. Her Majesty married her cousin, Albert of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ;^ and their family consisted of 
four sons, Albert-Edward (Prince of Wales), Alfred, 
Arthur, and Leopold; and five daughters, Victoria, 
Alice, Helena, Louise, and Beatrice. 

3. When the Queen came to the throne of Great 
Britain, Hanover became a separate kingdom, as 
there is a law^ in that country against any woman 
wearing the crown ; and Ernest, Duke of Cumber- 
land, fifth son of George the Third, became its King. 
Hanover continued to be a separate kingdom until 
it was annexed* to Prussia in 1866. 

4. Early in the reign a dispute arose with China 
about the trade in opium, a drug which the 
Chinese love to smok^ aw^ dtvfc^, "YVsa Em- 
peror, wishing to pvxt axv \si 
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habits, ordered that no opium should .be allowed to 
enter China, and destroyed many cargoes which 
British merchants had tried to smuggle^ into Chinese 
ports from India, where it is grown. He also threw 
several British subjects into prison. 

5. War was declared. British troops captured 
several large towns, and forced the Chinese 

to open five ports to British trade, to pay a 
large sum of money, and to give up the 
island of Hong-Kong,® which has ever since be- 
longed to England. 

6. One of the movst important events of the reign 
was the Repeal of the Corn Laws. High duties 
had been charged on all com brought into the coun- 
try from abroad. This made bread dear ; and 
Richard Cobden and John Bright proposed ^ 
that the duties^ should be taken off. The 
farmers went against this with all their might, as 
they wished to get a high price for their corn; and 
the landlords supported them, because they wished 
to get a high rent for their land. They called 
loudly for " Protection ; " ^ but the cause of " Free 
Trade" triumphed and the duty on wheat was 
very soon done away with by the Tory Ministry 
of Sir Robert Peel. 

7. The year 1848 was a very stormy one through- 
out Europe. A new Revolution took place in 

1 QAQ 

France. King Louis Philippe escaped to En- ^ 
gland, and France was once more a Republic. 
Louis Napoleon was chosen President, axvic ^>Skfc^- 
wards Emperor. The wave ^^n<^>\\ass«^ 's^^'^ 
over most of the countries oi ^vxxo^e. "^"^"^ 
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even in England, where there were " Chartist "^^ riots. 
In Ireland the " Young Ireland " party tried to get 
up an insurrection ; but it was a complete failure. 
The ringleaders were banished. 

8. The peaceful progress of England was shown 
by the Great Exhibition which was held in a 
Crystal Palace in Hyde Park. The foremost 
nations of the world sent to it specimens of 
their natural products and of their manufactures. 
The grand idea^* of exhibitions of the works of 
different countries was first started by Albert, the 
Prince Consort. 



1851 

A.D. 



an-nexed' 

as-cend^d 

Be-a-trice' 

Chart-ist 

Cob-den 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Er-nest in-sur-rec-tion 



Ex-hi-bT-tion 
fore-most 
Go^tha 
Hong-Kong' 



Le-o-pold 
Lou-ise' 
o^pi-unn 
Phi-lippe' 



prod-ucts 

Pro-tec-tion 

Re-peal' 

speg-i-nnens 

tri-unnphed 



Questions :— 1. Whose daughter is Queen Victoria? 2. Whom did she marry? 
8. To whom did the crown of Hanover pass? Why? 4. About what was there 
a dispute with China? 5. What was the result of the war? 6. Who led the 
movement for the Repeal of the Com Laws? When were these laws repealed? 
7. When did a new Revolution take place in France ? Who became P*resident 
of the Republic ? 8. What showed the peaceful progress of England ? 



Notes and 

^ Kensington Palace, in Kensington 
Park, in the west of London. 

2 Saxe-Oobnrg-Gotha, one of the 
Saxon States of Germany. 

3 A law, called the Salic law. 
^ Annexed, added. 
^ Smuggle, carry secretly. 
^ Hong-Kong, an island east of the 

entrance to the Canton river. It is now 
a British colony. It is 8 miles long, 
and from 2 to 6 broad. 
7 Repeal, set aside ; abolish. 
^Duties, taxes. 

^Protection, the taxing o! Imporled 
com to keep up the price ol Yiome- 
grown com. 



Meanings. 

10 Triumphed, gained the victory. 

" Louis Philippe. He died at Clare- 
mont, in Surrey, in 1850. 

^2 Louis Napoleon, a nephew of the 
great Napoleon. He was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Prussians in 
1870. The French Empire was then 
abolished, and a Republic was set up. 
Napoleon was soon released by the 
Prussians, and went to England, where 
he died in 1873. 

13 Chartist, one in favour of the 
'?ftopW% Charter, which demanded 
\va\N€t%8\ «vsSltw|,«k «tA ^imeut of 
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Summary:— Queen Victoria's father, the Duke of Kent, was a brother of 
William IV. She married her cousin, Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1840). 
Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, became King of Hanover, which was separated 
from the British crown. A war with China was caused by the Chinese destroying 
cargoes of opium belonging to British merchants. Hong-Kong was given up to 
England, and five Chinese ports were opened to British trade (1842). The Corn 
Laws, which made bread dear, were repealed in 1846, chiefly by the efforts of 
Richard Cobden and John Bright. A new Revolution took place in France in 
1848. King Louis Philippe took refuge in England. Louis Napoleon became 
President, and afterwards Emperor. The first great Industrial Exhibition was 
held in Hyde Park in 1851. 



60. VICTORIA. (PART II.) 

1. The long peace of Europe was at length 
broken when war was declared by England and 
France against Russia, in defence of the Sultan of 
Turkey, whose provinces north of the Danube 

had been seized by a Russian arinv. It was 
thought that Russia aimed at seizing Con- 
stantinople;^ and that, England and France could on 
no account allow. 

2. Therefore 
their fleets sailed 
to the Baltic, and 
their armies in- 
vaded the Crimea.^ 
A battle was 
fought on the 
banks of the 
little river Alma,^ 
in which the 
Allies* gained a 
great victory over the Russians. They theti. l^vk 
siege to Sebastopol, the great T^w^wi ^\.x^crw^^^ 
on the Black Sea. 
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3. During the siege, the Russians made a fierce 
attack on the Allies in the valley of Balaklava,® 
but without success. In this battle the famous 
charge of the Light Brigade took place. By a mis- 
taken order, six hundred horsemen charged a much 
larger body of the enemy, to save a few guns from 
being taken. Barely two hundred of them returned. 

4. Two other great battles were fought, at Inker- 
mann^ and the River Tchernaya,® in both of which 
the Russians were defeated with great loss. Inker- 
mann (November 1854) has been called "the Sol- 
diers' Victory;" because, having begun before day- 
break, and in a dense fog, it was due more to the 
valour of the soldiers than to the skill of the gene- 
rals. At the Tchemaya (August 1855), the 
victory was shared between the French and 
the Sardinians.® 

5. Meanwhile the siege of Sebastopol had been 
slowly but surely carried on; and in September 
1855 the final attack began. Day after day shot 
and shell were poured into the town from the guns 
of the allied armies, setting fire to buildings, blow- 
ing up powder-magazines, and killing the enemy to 
the number of a thousand a-day. 

6. At length one night, under cover of the dark- 
ness, the Russian general drew off his troops in fine 
order, set the town on fire, broke down the bridge 
across the river or inlet which divides it, and sank 
all the vessels of war in the harbour. The allied 
armies entered the town next day, but found little 

else than a heap of bla^ikeneA. Tw\m. 

T. It is said that during €^fc^^,^>K^.^ 
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lasted nearly a year, there fell, of Russians, British, 
French, and Sardinians, no fewer than 100,000 men. 
The British suffered quite as much from want of 
proper food, clothing, and medical stores, and from 
disease, during the winter of 1854-55, as from 
losses in the field. The Treaty of Paris, in 
1856, brought the war to a close on terms 
favourable to Turkey and the Allies. 

8. These troubles were hardly over, when the 
British rule in India was almost overturned by a 
general Mutiny which broke out in Bengal among 
the Sepoys, or native soldiers in England's 
Indian army. These, at a given signal, rose 

in revolt, and put to death their English 
oflScers. They took possession of Delhi and other 
places ; and at Cawnpore^^ they savagely mur- 
dered great numbers of English gentlemen, ladies, 
and children, after treating them in a shocking 
manner. 

9. After a long and terrible struggle, the rebels 
were beaten by the brave and good Sir Henry 
Havelock, and by Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards 
Lord Clyde. Havelock sank under the fatigue of 
the struggle. The government of India has since 
been brought directly under the Crown ; and in 
1876 Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of 
India. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Al-ma Col-in Em-press Sarwdin-i-ans 

Bal-a-kla-va Con-stan-ti-no-ple Havelock Se-bas-to-pol 

Bai-tic Cri-me-a IfS-ker-mana S^v^>\% 

Brig-ade' Dan-ube mag-a-z\T\^^' ^\3JjA."ax\ ^ 
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Questions :— 1. Why did England and France go to war with Kussia? 2. What 
victory was gained before the siege of Sebastopol commenced? 3. For what is 
the Battle of Balaklava famous? 4. What two other battles were fought? 
5. When did the final attack on Sebastopol begin? 6. How did the Russians 
give up the place? 7. How many are said to have perished during the war? 
From what did the English suffer greatly? When was peace made? 8. What 
followed these troubles ? What happened at Cawnpore ? 9. Who were chiefly 
the means of subduing the rebellion ? 



Notes and 

1 CJonstantinople, the capital of Tur- 
key in Europe. 

^ Crimea, a peninsula in the south 
of Russia, stretching into the Black 
Sea. 

3 Alma, a river of the Crimea ; 17 
miles north of SebastopoL 

Allies, English, French, and Turks. 

^ Stronghold, fortified place. 

6 Balaklava, a sea-port 6 miles south 
of Sebastopol. 

Inkermann, about 6 miles east of 
Sebastopol. 

^ Tchernaya, the river which flows 
into Sebastopol harbour. 



Meanings. 

^ Sardinians, people of Sardinia, in 
the north of Italy. In 1861 King 
Victor Emmanuel of Sardinia became 
King of Italy. 

'^^ Mutiny, rising of soldiers against 
their officers. 

Delhi, on the Jumna, a tributary 
of the Ganges ; 250 miles north-west of 
Lucknow. It was long the Moham- 
medan capital of India, and the seat of 
the Great Moguls (the Tartar Emperors), 
whose dynasty began in 1525. 

^2 Cawnpore, a city on the Ganges; 
50 miles south-west of Lucknow, and 
628 from Calcutta. 



Summary :— When Russia attacked Turkey and seized the provinces north of 
the Danube, England and France combined in her defence. Their fleets sailed 
to the Black Sea, and their armies invaded the Crimea. After a great victory 
over the Russians at the Alma, they laid siege to Sebastopol (1854). During Uie 
siege several great battles were fought— Balaklava, Inkermann, the Tchernaya— 
in all of which the Russians were repulsed. At length the Russians withdrew 
from Sebastopol, and the Allies entered it. The Peace of Paris ended the war 
(1856). Then followed a terrible Mutiny of the native troops in India, in which 
great numbers of English gentlemen, ladies, and children were murdered. At 
length the rebellion was subdued, chiefly by Sir Henry Havelock and Sir Colin 
Campbell In 1876 Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India. 



61. VICTORIA. (PART III.) 

1. The year 1861 was a year of mourning and 
• sadness on account of the death of the 

^^^^ Prince Consort, " Albert the Good." Never 
in the history oi ftv^ n^^ivoTs. the death 
of a prince caused such Aee^ axv^ wxvvq^x^aJ^ ^^s^, 
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1867 

A.D. 



2. As it was thought that more of the people 
ought to have the right to vote for members of Par- 
liament, the second 
Reform Bill 
was passed in 
1867. It 
greatly increased 
the number of 
voters; gave mem- 
bers to certain towns 
which had lately- 
grown ; and took 
members from others 
the population of 
which had gone 
PRINCE ALBERT. dowu. Scvcn mcm- 

bers were added to the number from Scotland. 

8. About the same time, a British army wa.s sent 
from India to Abyssinia,^ to set free a num- 
ber of English captives whom Theodore, King 
of that country, had refused to give up. The 
town of Magdala^ was storme<^^nd taken, and the 
prisoners were released.* The King shot himself. 
Sir Robert Napier, the leader of the English army, 
was made Lord Napier of Magdala. 

4. Six years later, another little African war had 
to be begun. The Ashantees, near the west coast, 
made it difficult for other tribes there to 
carry on trade with England. A small army 
was sent to Ashantee, under Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley.^ The natives were defeated, t\vevt oas^^'SbS. ^"^^ 
burned to the ground, and lYieix 'VSi^m^ '^'^ 
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make peace, and to promise all that the English 
wanted. 

5. A new war broke out between Russia and 
Turkey in 1877, in which Turkey was beaten. 
The other Powers did not step in this time 
till the war was quite over. Then they met 
at Berlin and made a treaty of peace. On this 
occasion Russia was the gainer, and Turkey had to 
give up several large provinces — some of them in 
part, others altogether. 

G. An Afghan war then broke out. The Indian 
Government was alarmed because the ruler of Af- 
ghanistan® seemed to favour the Russians more than 
he favoured the English. An English army 
AD ^^^^'^^^ ^^^^ country from India and 
took Cabul, the capital. After peace had 
been made, the English Envoy ,^ Sir Louis Cavi- 
gnari, was cruelly murdered, and the war broke 
out again. But as the English people did not 
approve of the war, a change of Ministry^ took 
place, and it was as soon as possible brought to an 
end. 

7. About the same time a war broke out in South 
Africa, between the English and the Zulus,^ 
1878 ^]^Qg3 Kinof had refused to disarm his soldiers. 

A.D. ° 

The English suffered terribly in one battle; 
but in the end they gained, and the Zulu King was 
taken prisoner. A year or two \later the 
colonists of the Transvaal,^^ in South Africa, 

A. D. 

revolted and set up a Free State. This led 
to another war, in wTiich eolom'&ta gained some 
successes; but they gave in. \.o ^w^^ccA ^\\.^'t\5i<s«ss^ 
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promised the right to govern themselves under En- 
glish control. 

8. More recently the affairs of Egypt have given 
England a great deal of trouble. As the Suez 
Canal — which is the highway between England and 
India — is in Egypt, it is necessaiy that that country 
should be quiet, and should be friendly with 
England. A military revolt in 1882 over- 
threw the Government. The British stepped 

in, destroyed the forts at Alexandria, gained a great 
victory at Tel-el-Kebir,^^ and put the Khedive, or 
ruler of Egypt, on his throne again. 

9. Then an Arab revolt in the Soudan^^ led to 
more fighting, in order to defend the coast of 

the Ked Sea. The Arabs fought bravely with 
spears and swords ; but the British army, 
under General Graham, gained all the battles. The 
heroic General Gordon went almost unattended to 
Khartoum, on the Nile, fifteen hundred miles above 
its mouth, in order to treat with the rebel tribes. 



New Words In this Lesson. 



A-bys-sin-i-a 

Af-ghan 

Af-ghan-is-tan' 

Ash-an-tees' 

Ber-Iin' 

Ca^bul 



Cav-i-gnaKi 

En-voy 

Gar^net 

Gor^don 

Gra-ham 

KhaMoum' 



Khe-dive' 

Mag-da-la 

Na-pi-er 

re^ent-ly 

Sou-dan' 

Su^z 



Tel-el-Ke-bir' 

Theodore 

Trans-vaal' 

u-ni-ver-sal 

Wolse^ley 

Zu^lus 



Questions Why was 1861 a year of mourning? 2. When was the second" 
Reform Bill passed ? 8. What was the object of the Abyssinian War ? 4. Why 
was the Ashantee War undertaken ? 6. What quarrel did the Treaty of Berlin 
end ? Who gained ? 6. What was the purpose of the Afghan War ? 7. What 
led to the Zulu War ? What right did the coloni&ia ol 'YitwossvysiL ^ksSss-X 
8. Why did the British interfere in Egypt Vn \%«a^ ec^ft. sss^ss^ 

gala? 9. What revolt (oVLov^qA^ Where did GenetaSl CStOx^oti 
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Notes and 

^ Uniyersal, felt by every one. 

^ Abyssinia, a country on the east 
coast of Africa, south of Nubia and 
west of the Red Sea. 

3 Magdala, a rocky fortress, nearly 
300 miles from the Red Sea. 

* Released, set free. 

^ Sir Garnet Wolseley. He was 
made Lord Wolseley for his services in 
the war in Egypt in 1882. (See § 8.) 

^ Afghanistan, a country in Asia, 
west of the northern part of India. 

^ Envoy, person who represented 
the Queen. 



Meanings. 

8 Ministry, the persons at the head 
of affairs ; the Government. 

^ Zulus, people of Zululand, north- 
east of Natal. 

^® Transvaal, a State north of the 
River Vaal, founded by Dutch Boeis 
(farmers) in 1848. Its independence 
was declared in 1852. It was annexed 
to the British possessions in 1877. 

11 Tel-el-Keblr (Ke-beer^, 26 miles 
west of Ismailia, on the Suez Canal. 

Soudan, a wide and thickly 
peopled region in Africa, south of the 
Sahara, or Great Desert. 



Summary :— Albert, the Prince Consort, died in 1861. By the Reform Act of 
1867, the franchise was greatly extended. Seven additional members were given 
to Scotland. The object of the Abyssinian War was to release a number of 
English captives detained by King Theodore (1868). Magdala was stormed and 
the prisoners were released. The Ashantee War was undertaken to punish the 
Ashantees for interfering with commerce (1874). At the close of the Russo- 
Turkish War in 1877, the other Powers stepped in and made the Treaty of 
Berlin. The Afghan War of 1878 was intended to check Russian influence in 
Afghanistan. After peace had been made, the English Envoy was murdered. 
A change of Ministry in England put an end to the war. There was a Zulu 
War in 1878, followed by a Transvaal War in 1880. In 1882, the British set 
the Khedive on his throne, from which he had been driven by a military revolt 
Then an Arab revolt took place in the Soudan. 



62. VICTORIA. (PART IV.) 

1. Ireland has required a great deal of attention 
during the present reign. In 1845 the potato 
disease caused great distress. Partly by death and 
partly by emigration^ to America, the population was 
lessened by nearly two million, and it has gone on 
declining ever since. 

2. The Irish have always complained of being 
badly governed by England. It was thought that 
the Union of the Parliaments in 1801 would bring 
content ; but it did not do ^o, because it did not at 

once remove the unjust \a^s ixom ^\\\^ 
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suffered. By-and-by, therefore, a cry was raised 
for the " Repeal of the Union," in order that 
Ireland might get back its own Parliament. 
The movement was headed by O'Connell,^ the 
champion^ of the Roman Catholic claims in 1829; 
but he was tried for sedition,^ and with that the out- 
cry ceased for a time. 

3. Some years later it arose again, when the 
" Fenian"^ plot for the separation of Ireland 
from England was formed. The Habeas 
Coiyus Act^ was suspended^ — that is to say, 

it was made lawful to imprison men without trial 
— and many of the leading Fenians were banished. 

4. The Irish had two special causes of complaint: 
their Established Church was the Protestant Church 
of England, while most of the Irish people were 
Roman Catholics : the laws for the letting of 

1869 

farms were unjust to the farmers. In 1869 

the Irish Church was disestablished:® in 1870 ?I 

' ^ A. D. 

the Land Law was amended so as to give 
better terms® to tenants. For a time, Ireland was 
quiet. 

5. By-and-by, however, the demand for Repeal 
was raised again. The Irish members of Parliament 
asked for " Home Rule." Bad harvests in 1878 and 
1879 caused much suffering and discontent among 
the small farmers in the west and the south. The 
Home Rulers put themselves at the head of 

the discontent, and demanded a complete 
change in the land laws. They formed a 
Land League,^^ which advised tlv^ 
pay rents. Landlords and ttieiT Sbg^ietA.^ ^^-^^ 
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the cattle and goods of those who obeyed the law 
were destroyed. The law was openly defied, and 
the country was on the brink of civil war. 

6. Acts were immediately passed for the protec- 
tion of life. A new Land Act was also passed, 

granting to tenants still more favourable 
^erms than the Act of 1870. Nevertheless, 
the outrages went on, and it was found neces- 
sary to put down the Land League as an illegal society. 

7. In May 1882, when it appeared that the 
leaders of the Land League were inclined to yield 

to the Government, Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
the newly-appointed Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, and Mr. Burke, the Under-Secretary, 

were brutally murdered in Phoenix Park, Dublin, 

in daylight. 

8. The murderers "were members of a secret 
society which wished to prevent Ireland and En- 
gland ever being reconciled.^^ The whole plot was 
made known by James Carey a member of the 

Dublin Town Council, who was in it. The 
murderers were tried, and were all hanged. 
The death of Cavendish and Burke led Parlia- 
ment to pass a strong Act for the Prevention of 
Crimes. It was strictly and fearlessly carried out 
by Earl Spencer, the Viceroy, and the number of 
outrages steadily declined. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

brut-al-ly dis-e-stab-lished out^rag-es se-dT-tion 

Ca-rey em-i-gra-tion PhcB^nix sep-a-ra-tion 

Oav^n-d'ish Fe-ni-an PTe-N^T\->:\OT\ ^\k^n^qer 

cham^pl-on il-le^al t^c^otx^W^^ M\^^^>4 
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Qnestions :— 1. What caused great distress in Ireland in 1846 ? 2. What cry 
was raised in 1843 ? What put an end to the movement ? 3. When was it revived ? 
4. What were the two special causes of complaint with the Irish ? What was 
done to remove them ? 5. In what form was the demand for Repeal again 
raised? What society was fdrmed? What outrages followed? 6. What steps 
were taken to check them ? What was done to the Land League ? 7. Who were 
murdered in May 1882 ? 8. Who were the murderers ? How was the plot found 
out ? What new Act was then passed ? What effect had it ? 



Notes and 

^ Emigration, removing to another 
country. 

2 0'Ck)nnell. See Lesson 57, § 6. He 
was sentenced to a year's imprison- 
ment ; but the House of Lords prevented 
the sentence from being carried out. 
Prom this time O'Connell's power over 
his countrymen declined. He died at 
Genoa in 1847. 

^ Champion, hero ; foremost fighter. 

^ Sedition, plotting against the State ; 
trying to raise a rebellion. 

^ Fenian. From the name of an old 
Celtic hero, Fion, or Finn. 

^ Habeas Corpus Act, passed in 1679. 
(See Lesson 44, § 8 ) Its suspension en- 



Meanings. 

abled the Govemnaent to imprison 
suspected persons without a trial. 

7 Suspended, set aside for a time. 

8 Disestablished, no longer the State 
Church. 

^ Terms, agreements for holding 
farms. 

^® Land Leagne, a society for the re- 
form of the laws relating to the renting 
and the sale of land. 

Outrages, acts of violence. 
Reconciled, made friendly. 
^3 Carey. He was sent abroad for 
safety ; but he was followed, and was 
murdered on board of a steamer off the 
coast of Africa. 



Summary :— The potato blight caused great distress in Ireland in 1845. The 
first outcry for Repeal of the Union of 1801 was made by O'Connell in 1843. 
It ceased after his trial. The Fenian plot was formed in 1865. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended, and many Fenians were banished. The Irish Church 
was disestablished in 1869. The Land Law was amended in 1870. By-and-by 
the demand for "Home Rule" arose (1880). The Land League was formed, 
which advised tenants to pay no rents. Agrarian crimes became fearfully 
common. An Act for the Protection of Person and Property and a new Land 
Act were passed in 1881. The Land League was declared illegal. In 1882. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke were murdered at Dublin. The murderers, 
who belonged to a secret society, were hanged in the next year. A new Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act was passed, and improvement began. 



63. PEOGEESS OF THE NINETEENTH GENTTTET. 

1. Great changes have been made since the be- 
ginning of the present century, both in modes of 
travelling and in manufactures.^ TVv^e&^ dwaxv.^'s* 
nearly all due to the steam-engiive, 
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useful for practical purposes by James Watt,^ in the 
later part of last century. 

2. Steam-ships have vastly increased the trade 
of the world, and have made sea-voyages shorter, 
safer, and more comfortable.^ A steamer now 
crosses the Atlantic in from eight to twelve days. 

3. The first steam-boat used for traffic in Europe 
was the Comet launched^ on the Clyde by Henry 
Bell in 1811. This tiny little steamer — a mere 
toy compared with the huge steam -vessels now 
built — plied between Glasgow and Greenock, and 
did not venture out to sea. Larger steam-ships, 
however, were soon built, and in 1819 a steamer 
for the first time crossed the Atlantic. A few 
years later, another steamer made a voyage to 
India. 

4. Another great change was made when iron 
came to be used for building ships, instead of wood. 
The effect of this is best seen in ships of war, which 
are not only driven by steam, but are covered with 
plates of iron, and even of steel, so that cannon- 
balls bound off them, like peas off a plate -glass 
window. 

5. A few years after the first steam-boat was 
launched, the first locomotive,^ or steam-engine on 
wheels, was made by George Stephenson.^ That led 
to the wonderful spread of railways, which very 
soon covered the British Isles with a net-work, and 
have now been laid down in all parts of the 
world. 

6. Very soon the steam-eiv^\Tife in use in all 
kinds of factories. Ottiex mveTi\»\Qitv^ xs^aA^ \\» ^o^^^ 
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to apply it on a wide scale. Before the end of last 
century, James Hargreaves^ had invented the "spin- 
ning-jenny;" Kichard Arkwright,^ a spinning-machine 
driven by water power ; Samuel Crompton ® a 
movable spindle-frame called the " mule ; " and Dr. 
Cartwright,^^ the power-loom weaving machine. 

7. When the century opened, the cotton -trade 
was still in its infancy but very soon it began to 
grow and expand with rapid strides. With the 
joint aid of coal, iron, and the steam-engine, England 
has become " the workshop of the world." The 
steam-engine is largely used in metal works, for the 
turning, planing, and drilling^^ of iron and steel. 
One of the most wonderful of recent inventions is 
the steam-hammer, which can in a few minutes beat 
out a huge mass of iron into a thin plate. 

8. Steam has also been applied to the printing- 
press, and has been the chief cause of the production 
of cheap books and newspapers in vast quantities. 
Many newspapers are now printed from a web of 
paper, coiled into a reel at one end of the machine, 
while the papers, printed, cut, and folded, are de- 
livered^^ at the other end. 

9. The invention of coal-gas has also made 
great changes. It began to be used for the light- 
ing of houses and workshops about the close of last 
century ; but many years passed before it was used 
for lighting the streets in towns. London and 
other large cities were lighted with dingy oil lamps 
till 1815 — the Waterloo year — and many of them 
till much later. The lighting oi o\xx ^^is^ 
gas has made them not only ii\\\Qjcv\>x\^X.^'t,^^^ 
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much safer; for robberies and riots were much more 
common in former times. 

10. Coal-gas has lately been used as the moving 
power of an engine ; and gas-engines are now used 
instead of steam-engines in many factories. 

11. The most marvellous of all the changes 
which the present century has seen are those con- 
nected with electricity. In the electric telegraph, 
science has shown how useful it can be to commerce 
and to practical life. The first telegraph line^* was 
set up in 1838. Telegraph lines may now be said 
to encircle the globe, and to have brought the most 
distant places close together. 

12. Telegraph wires, enclosed in cables, have 
been laid down at the bottom of the ocean, and 
thus all the great continents are connected. This 
"fairy tale of science" is no older than 1866, when 
the first cable was successfully laid between Europe 
and America. 

13. Coal-gas, bright and useful as it is, is in 
some danger of being driven out of the field by the 
more brilliant electric light. A single electric 
lamp shines with the strength of a hundred gas 
jets, and with a pure white light like that of the 
sun. Already it has been adopted in railway stations 
and factories, in coal mines and in the streets of 
large cities, while it enables out-door work to go on 
by night as well as by day. 

14. Electricity has also been used as a moving 
power. A railway has been made in the north of 
Ireland on which the tram^ ^\\\ dvawn by an 

electric engine. 
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New Words in this Lesson, 
brill-iant HaKgreaves rob-ber-ies spin-die 

e-lec-trig-i-ty pro-duc-tion Sam-u-el suc-cess-ful-Iy 



Questions:—!. To what have most of the recent changes in travelling and 
manufactures been due? 2. What have steam-ships done? 3. Which was the 
first steam-boat used for traffic in Europe ? When did a steamer first cross the 
Atlantic? 4. What is used for building ships instead of wood? Where is the 
effect of this best seen ? 5. Who made the first locomotive ? To what did that 
lead? 6. What inventions connected with the cotton manufacture had been 
made before the end of last century? 7. What have made England "the 
workshop of the world "? What is the steam-hammer? 8. How are many news- 
papers now printed ? 9. When did the streets of London begin to be lighted 
with gas ? 10. For what new purpose has coal-gas been lately used ? 11. When 
was the first telegraph line set up ? 12. When was the first cable telegraph laid 
between Europe and America? 13. What light is brighter than gas ? 14 Where 
has an electric railway been made ? 



Notes and 

^ Manufacture, process for turning 
raw material into useful articles. [1819. 

2 Watt, bom at Greenock 1736 ; died 

^ Comfortable, easy and pleasant. 

* Launched, floated. 

s Locomotive, an engine that moves 
from place to place. 

^George Stephenson, the son of a 
fireman ; began life as a cow-boy ; the 
father of the railway system ; died 1848. 

^ Hargreaves, a Lancashire weaver ; 
died in 1778 in poverty and distress; 
but his daughter received a grant from 
Government 



Meanings. 

8 Arkwright, began life as a barber ; 
died in 1792, leaving a large fortune. 

sCrompton, received £5,000 from 
Parliament in 1812; died neglected or 
forgotten in 1827. 

^® Cartwright, a country clergyman ; 
received £10,000 from Parliament in 
1808 ; died in 1823. 

^1 In its Infancy, beginning to grow. 

^2 Drilling, boring ; piercing. 

13 Delivered, given out. 

1^ First telegraph line, between 
Paddington in London and West 
Drayton, 13 miles oflF. 



Summary :— Most of the recent changes in travelling and manufactures have 
been due to the steam-engine. Steam-ships have increased trade, and made sea- 
voyages shorter and safer. The first steamer used for traffic in Europe was the 
Comet (1811). A steamer first crossed the Atlantic in 1819. Iron is now used 
for building ships. Ships of war are covered with plates of iron, and even of 
steel. The first locomotive was made by Greorge Stephenson. That led to the 
spread of railways. Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and Cartwright had 
invented their spinning and weaving machines before the end of last century, 
but it was the steam-engine that made the cotton manufacture grow and expand. 
Coal, iron, and the steam-engine, have made England "the workshop of the 
world." The steam-hammer beats a mass of iron into a thin plate in a few 
minutes. The steam-engine has led to the production of cheap books and news- 
papers. The streets of London did not begin to be lighted with gas till 1815. 
Gas-engines are now in use. The first electric telegraph was set up in 1888. The 
first cable telegraph between Europe and America wai "Wst ^v^ev^ev^ 

light is brighter than gas, and is now mucYi used. Kxv ^'^^'^^'i 
made in the north of Ireland. 

(769) 15 
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64. THE CONSTITUTION. 

1. By the Constitution of a country we mean the 
plan under which the laws are made and the country 
*is governed. The British Constitution is called a 
Monarchy, because the head of it is a Monarch or 
Sovereign^ (King or Queen). It is called a Limited 
Monarchy, because the power of the Monarch is 
limited or checked by the power of Parliament. 

2. There are some things which the Sovereign is 
said to be able to do of his or her own will — for exam- 
ple, to make war, to make peace, to pardon a criminal, 
to call together or to break up Parliament, to coin 
money, to make peers. But in point of fact the 
Sovereign does all these things by the advice of the 
Ministers for the time being ; and the Ministers are 
answerable to Parliament for the advice they give. 
It is therefore by Parliament that the country is 
really governed. 

3. The Parliament consists of two Houses — the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons. The 
House of Lords is composed of noblemen, who sit in 
it by right of their high birth — royal princes, dukes, 
marquises, earls, viscounts,^ and barons. It also 
contains the archbishops and the bishops of the 
English Church. 

4. The House of Commons consists of members 
elected by the people to serve in each Parliament. 
Some are members for boroughs, some for counties, 
and a few for universities. When a Parliament is 
dissolved, a new Parliament Ivas to be elected. Then 

there takes place what is caWeA. a ^^tl^^x^ 
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The law allows a Parliament to last seven years, 
but it never does last that time. 

5. The reason of this may be briefly told. The 
Ministry (that is, the Prime Minister, the chief 
Secretaries of State,^ and the other Ministers) can 
only hold oflSce while it has the support of the 
majority of the House of Commons. When the 
majority goes against the Ministry on any great 
question, the Prime Minister advises the Sovereign to 
dissolve the Parliament, in the hope that in the new 
Parliament his supporters will be in the majority. 
This is called " an appeal to the country." 

G. There are 658 members in the House of Com- 
mons — namely 493 for England and Wales, 60 for 
Scotland, and 105 for Ireland. One member is 
chosen as chairman, and is called the Speaker. The 
House of Commons has the sole right of taxing the 
people, and of voting the public money for carrying 
on the business of the country — for the navy, the 
army, the civil service, law, education, etc. 

7. The chief business of Parliament is making 
laws. When a law is fully made, it is called an Act 
of Parliament. While it is making, it is called a 
Bill. There are three main steps required in mak- 
ing an Act of Parliament: — (1) It must pass the 
House of Commons ; (2) it must pass the House of 
Lords (or the Lords first, and then the Commons); 
and (3) it must receive the assent of the Sovereign. 

8. In passing each House of Parliament, a Bill 
must be " read," that is, adopted by the House, tlsx^^ 
times ; and it must be considexed " m 

clause by clause, between the secorv^ ^^'t^^ >Okvx^ ^^"^ 
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ings. Any Bill may begin in either House, except- 
ing a Bill dealing with public money, and that can 
begin in the House of Commons only. 

9. The " Royal assent " is given to a Bill in the 
House of Lords, either by the Sovereign or by cer- 
tain persons, called Royal Commissioners,^ whom he 
or she appoints for the purpose. The royal assent 
is now never refused. The last time it was withheld 
was in the year 1707. 

New Words in tills Lesson. 
brief-Iy com-m it-tee mar^uis-es tax-ing 

Com-mis-sion-ers ed-u-ca-tion Sec-re-ta-ries viscounts 



Questions:—!. Why is the British Constitution called a Limited Monarchy? 
2. What things is the Sovereign said to be able to do ? By what is the country 
really governed ? 3, Who compose the House of Lords ? 4. Of whom does the 
House of Commons consist? How long may a Parliament last? 5. What 
happens when there is a majority of the House of Commons against the 
Ministry? 6. How many members are there in that House? What has it 
the sole right to do ? 7. What steps are required in making an Act of Parlia- 
ment? 8. What steps are involved in " passing" a Bill in each House ? 9. How 
is the Royal assent given ? 



Notes and 

^ Monarch or Sovereign. Monarch 
means "sole ruler." Sovereign means 
" supremo" or " highest." 

2 Viscounts, pronounce Vi'counta. 



Meanings. 

^ Secretaries of State, Home Secre- 
tary, Foreign Secretary, etc. 

* Royal Commissioners, Lords ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign for this duty. 



Summary:— The British Constitution is a Limited Monarchy, because the 
power of the Monarch (King or Queen) is limited by that of Parliament Though 
it is said that the Sovereign alone can make war or peace, etc., this is done 
by the advice of the Ministers, who are answerable to Parliament. The House 
of Lords is composed of noblemen, who sit in it by right of birth. The House 
of Commons consists of members elected by the people. Each Parliament may 
last seven years ; but never does so. When the majority in the House of Com- 
mons goes against the Ministry, the Parliament is dissolved, and " an appeal tu 
the country" is made. There are 658 members in the House of Commons — 493 
for England and Wales, 60 for Scotland, 105 for Ireland. The House of Com- 
mons has the sole right of taxing. Before an Act is made it must (1) pass tha 
House of Commons ; (2) pass the House of Lords ; and (3) receive the Roy d 
assent. In each House a Bill must bo "tesyd" three times, and considered in 
Committee. Money Bills can begin onVy \u tXift ^ow^t ^Q\!Masstv^. The Royal 
assent is given in the House of LiOtds eilYiw ^J£vft^^«^^«cv«t\y3^^^^Ta.- 
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BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



Egbert a.d. 827-836 

Alfred the Great 871-901 

^THELSTAX 925-940 

-^THELRED . 979-1016 



Canute (Dane) 1016-1035 

Edward the Confessor 1042-1066 

Harold II 1066 



SINCE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 



L— NORMAN LINE. 

1066 to 1164 a.d. 

1. William I. (Duke of Nor- 
mandy) 1066-1087 

•2. William II. (son) 1087-1100 

3. Henry I. (brother) 1100-1135 

4. Stepuen (nephew) 1135-1154 

XL— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 

1154 to 1399 A.D. 

1. Henry II. (grandson of 

Henry I.) 1154-1189 

2. Richard I. (son) 1189-1190 

3. John (brother) 1199-1216 

4. Henry III. (son) 1216-1272 

5. Edward I. (son) 1272-1307 

6. Edward II. (son) 1307-1327 

7. Edward III. (son) 1327-1377 

8. Richard II. (grandson) . . .1377-1399 

ni.-HOUSB OF LANCASTER. 

1399 to 1461 a.d. 

1. Henry IV. (son of John of 

Gaunt) 1399-1413 

2. Henry V. (son) 1413-1422 

3 Hexry VI. (son) 1422-1461 



IV.— HOUSE OF YORK 

1461 to 1485 A.D. 

Edward IV. (son of Rich- 
ard of York) 1461-1483 

Edward V. (son) 1483 

Richard III. (uncle) 1483-1485 



absolute ^onarcbi^. 

v.— HOUSE OF TUDOR. 

1485 to 1603 A.D. 

. Henry VII. (descended 

from John of Gaunt) 1485-1509 

. Henry VIII. (son) 1509-1547 

. Edward VI. (son) 1547-1653 

. Mary I. (half-sister) 1553-1558 

. Elizabeth (half-sister). . ..1558-1603 

VL- HOUSE OF STEWART. 

1603 to 1714 A.D. 

. James I. (son of Mary 

Queen of Scots) 1603-1625 

. Charles I. (son) 1625-1649 

Commonwealth, during 
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3. Charles II. (son of 

Charles I.) 1660-1685 

4. James II. (brother) 1685-1688 



5. William III. (nephew), 

Mary II. (daughter) .... 1689-1694 
Death of Mary, William 
left sole Ruler 1694-1702 

6. Anne (daughter of James 

II.) 1702-1714 



DATES. 

VIL— HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK 

From 1714 a.d. 

1. George I. (great-grand- 

son of James I.) 1714-1727 

2. George II. (son) 1727-1760 

3. George III. (grandson) . ..1760-1820 
Regency of the Prince of 

Wales 1811-1820 

4. George IV. (son) 1820-1830 

5. WiLLLAJi IV. (brother) . . ..1830-1837 

6. Victoria (niece) .' . . 1837 



CHIEF DATES. 



•Roman XLimce. 

Landing of J alius Caesar B.C. 55 

Invasion under Claudius a.d. 43 

Agricola governor 78-85 

Departure of the Romans 410 



The coming of the English 449 

The landing of Augustine 597 

Egbert crowned, England one kingdom 827 

Battle of Hastings, or the Norman Conquest 1066 



The Feudal System introduced (William I.) 1072 

Domesday Book compiled n 1086 

Henry I. marries Edith-Matilda 1100 

Ireland reduced (Henry II.) 1172 

Magna Carta (John) 1215 

House of Commons founded (Henry III.) 1265 

Wales conquered (Edward I.) 1282 

Battle of Bannockbum (Edward U.) 1314 

Battle of Cre^y (Edward III.) 1346 

Calais taken n 1347 

Battle of Poictiers m 1356 

Tyler's Rebellion (Richard II.) 1381 

Battle of Agincomt (Henry V.) 1415 

EDslish Possessions in France lost, except Ca\a\a Via^eox^ \45l 

War of the Rosea commenced 
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Battle of Tewkesbury (Edward IV.).. a. d. 1471 

Printing brought into England by Caxton n 1474 

Battle of Bosworth Field (Richard HI.) 1485 



absolute ^onarcbi^. 

James IV. of Scotland marries Margaret Tudor (Henry VII.) 1502 

Battle of Flodden Field (Henry VIII.) i513 

Papal Supremacy abolished in England m 1534 

Calais lost (Mary I.) 1568 

Execution of Mary Queen of Scots (Elizabeth) 1587 

Spanish Armada defeated o 1588 

Union of English and Scottish Crowns (James I.) 1603 

Gunpowder Plot o 1605 

Petition of Right (Charles I. ) 1 028 

Long Parliament n J 640 

Civil War commenced— Battle of Edgehill m 1042 

Charles I. beheaded 1649 

Cromwell Protector (Commonwealth) . . 1 653 

The Restoration (Charles II.) 1660 

Plague in London n 1665 

Fire of London ii 1666 

Habeas Corpus Act m 1679 

The Revolution (James IL) 1688 



Bill of Rights (William & Mary). .1689 

Act of Settlement (William III.) 1701 

Union of English and Scottish Parliaments (Anne) 1707 

Jacobite Rebellion in Scotland (George I.) 1715 

The Septennial Act n 1716 

Charles-Edward's Rebellion in Scotland (George II.) 1745 

British Indian Empire founded ii 1757 

Conquest of Canada n 1759 

American Independence acknowledged (George III.) 1783 

French Revolution ir 1789 

Union of English and Irish Parliaments h 1801 

Battle of Waterloo 1815 

Reform Act. (William IV.) 1832 

Slavery abolished in Britith Colonies n 1833 

Penny Postage (Victoria) 184C 

Repeal of the Com Laws m 1846 

Crimean War it 1854 

Indian Mutiny i 1857 

Jews admitted to Parliament 1858 

New Reform Act n 1867 

Abyssinian War u 1808 

Irish Church disestablished ti .... 1869 

Irish Land Act v ^^'^ 

Education Act w "^S-v 

BaUotAct 
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Ashantee War 

Afghan War 

Zulu War 

Revolt of the Transvaal 

Irish Protection of Life and Property Act 

Irish Peace Preservation Act 

New Irish Land Act 

Irish Prevention of Crimes Act 

War in Egypt 

War in Eastern Soudan 



(Victoria). a.u. 1874 

1878 

1878 

1880 

1881 

1881 

1881 

1882 



.1884 



WORDS CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK. 



-WORDS OF STANDARDS L, IL, AND III. 
(FOR REVISAL.) 



1 

A^blest 

A-bra-ham 

ac-cept-ing 

ac-cord-ing 

ac-couiit' 

ac-tion 

ac-tive 

ac-tu-al-ly 

ad-mi-ral 

ad-mit-ted 

ad-vanced' 

ad-van-tage 

2 

ad-vis-er 

af- fairs' 

Af-ri-can 

a-larraed' 

Al-bert 

Al-fred 

al-ly' 

al-lies' 

al-lied' 

al-low-ing 

Al-might-y 

al-tar 



A-mer-i-ca 

a-mi-a-ble 

anchored 

Angles 

Afl-gli-a 

Anne 

an-swer-ing 
An-tig-ua 
ap-peal' 
ap-peared' 

ap-ply^ 

Hp-point^ 



ap-point-ed 
ap-provo' 
Ar-ab 
Arc 

arch-bish-op 

archers 

Ark-wright 

Ar-nia^a 

ar-mies 

ar-mour 

a-roused' 

ar-ranged' 



ar-riv-ing 

ar-ti-cles 

A-si-a 

as-sent' 

as-sist^d 

a-sun^er 

At-lan-tic 

at-tacked' 

at-tack-ing 

at-ten-tion 

August 

Au-gus-tine 



Aus-tri-a 
Aus-tri-ans 
au-tumn 
a-venged' 

Badge 

bap-tized' 

bar-ons 

bar-ri-ers 

base-]^' 

be-gin-iiing 

he-h&ved' 



7 

be-lieved' 

be-liev-ing 

be-loved' 

Ben-gal' 

be-sieged' 

be-sieg-ing 

bish-ops 

black-ened 

blame-less 

Bo-a-di-ce-a 

bor-dered 

borough 



Bos-ton 

Bos-worth 

boun-ty 

bra-ver-y 

break-fast 

breth-ren 

brewed 

brib-ing 

bri^dle 

Brit-ain 

Brit-ish 

Briton 

9 

broad-sword 

Bub'-ble 

buc-kles 

bnl-lets 

burdened 

burghs 

bur-ied 

Burke 

bus-iness 

CaAblea 

Caer-nM'-voii 



10 

Cae-sar 

Cal-ais 

Cal-cut-ta 

Can-a-da 

Can-al' 

can-non 

Can'-ter-bur-y 

Ca-nute' 

cap^i-tal 

cap-tive 

cap^tured 

cap^tur-ing 

11 

Ca-rac'-ta-cus 

car^o 

cargoes 

Car-lisle' 

car-pen-ters 

car-ria^e 

Cart-wright 

ca-the^al 

caus-ing 

ceased 

cel-lar 

Celt 

12 

Cel-tic 

cen-tu-ry 

chair-man 

chalk 

cham'-ber-Iain 

chang-ing 

chan-nel 

char-i-ot 



13 

chim-ing 

chim-neys 

Christ 

Christ-ian 

Christ-mas 

circle 

cit-ies 

cit-i-zens 

civ-il 

clerjgy 

cler-gy-man 

cliffs 

14 

Clive 

cloth-ing 

Clyde 

col-lar 

col-lect-ed 

col-leg-es 

col-o-ny 

com-bined' 

com^t 

com'-fort-a-ble 

com-mand'-er 

com-merce 

15 

com-mit' 

com-mon-ers 

com-pa-ny 

com-pa-nies 

corn-plain ed' 

com-plete-ly 

con-demned' 

con-nect-ed 
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16 

Con-sort 

con-tained' 

con-test 

con-tin-ued 

con-trast 

con-trol' 

cop-ied 

council 

count-ies 

coun-tries 

conn' -try-men 

cour-age 

17 

cous-ins 

cov-er-lets 

co-zy 

craf-ti-ly 

craf-ty 

Creg-y 

cred-it 

Cromp^ton 

Crom-well 

Crook-back 

crown-ing 

crii^l-ly 

18 

crys-tal 

Cum'-ber-land 

cun-ning 

Cur-few 

cush-ion 

dam-age 

Danes 

Da-nish 

dar-ing 

daugh-ters 

19 

Da-vid 

daz-zled 

debt 

de-clared' 
de-clar-ing 
de-feat-ed 
de-fence' 
de-fend-er 
de-fied' 
de-layed^ 
de-liv^red 
de-liv^r-ing j 



20 

de-mand^d 

Den-mark 

dense 

de-sert^d 

de-sert^rs 

de-signs' 

de-sire' 

de-stroyed' 

de-stroy-ing 

dif-fer-ent 

dif-fi-cult 

di-rect^d 

21 

di-rect-ly 

dis-ease' 

dis-eas^s 

dis-guised' 

dis-or^er 

dis-pleased' 

dis-pute' 

dis-solved' 

dis-tress' 

dis-tricts 

dis-turbed' 

di-vid^d 

22 

Di-vine' 

doub-led 

doubt 

dread-ful 

drill-ing 

drunk-ard 

duch-ess 

Dutch 

dwell-ing 

dyke 

Ea-ger-ly 

23 

ear-li-er 

ear-li-est 

earls 

ea-si-ly 

Ed^ar 

Ed-m-burgh 

Ed-mund 

Ed-ward 
, ef-fect' 
' ef-fect-ed 
ef-fort 
Eg-bert 



24 

eighteenth 

E&ba 

e-lect^d 

e-lec-tric 

em-per-or 

em-pire 

em-ployed' 

en-camped' 

en^-my 

en-e-mies 

en%ine 

Efl^^land 

25 
Efl%lish 
Bn'-glish-men 
e-nor-mous 
en-ter-ing 
e-scaped' 
e-spe^-ial-ly 
Es-sex 
e-states' 
Eth^l-bert 
Eu-ro])e 
ex-cept-ing 
ex-cuse' 

26 

ex-pand' 
ex-pect^d 
ex-tend-ing 
ex-tent' 

Fac-tor-ies 

fam-i-lies 

fa-mous 

fash-ion 

fa-voured 

fa-vour-ing 

fa-vour-ite 

27 

Fawkes 

fer-tile 
Feudal 
fe-ver 
fierce 
fi^r-y 

ftow-exed 



fear-ful-ly 
fear-less-ly 



28 
foiled 
fol-low-ers 
fol-low-ing 
for-bade' 
for-bid^en 
fore-fa-thers 
for-gave' 
for-got-ten 
for-mer-ly 
fought 
foun-da-tion 
Foyle 

29 

Francis 
French-man 
fruit-less 
fu^l 
fu-ner-al 
fu-ri-ous 
fur-na9-es 
fu-ture 

Oael 

gal-ler-ieo 
gar-ri-son 

30 

Gen^r-al 
gen-er-al-ly 
gen^r-ous 
gen-tle-man 
gen-try 
Geof-frey 
Ger-man-y 
gi-ant 
Gib-ral-tar 
glanc-ing 
Glas%ow 
glo-ry 

31 

Glouces-ter 
governed 
gov^r-nor 
grace-ful 
grand' -fa-ther 
Greece 
Green-ock 
grief 

\ 



32 

Guy 

Han^-ver 

hap^pi-ly 

hap-pi-ness 

har-boiu* 

Harold 

harsh-ly 

has-tened 

Has-tings 

ha-tred 

haw-thom 

33 

heads-man 

heart-less 

hea-thens 

heav-i-est 

heir 

Hen-ri-et-ta 

he^ro 

he-ro-ic 

High^land 

Eigh'-land-ers 

high'-way-man 

his-to-ry 

34 

hom-age 

home-wards 

hon-our 

house-hold 

hovels 

hu-man 

hum-bled 

Hyde 

I-de^ 

i^ols 
im-age 

35 

im-port-ant 

im-pris^n 

im-pris^ned 

im-prove' 

in-clined' 

in-clad^d 

in-creased' 

In^-ans 

W<iies 
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36 

in-tend-ing 

in-ter-est 

in-ter-fere' 

in-volved' 

Ire-land 

I-rish 

isl-ands 

Jewels 

jour-ney 

judg^es 

ju8-tice 

37 
Jutes 
Jut-land 

Keel 

Ken'-sin^-ton 

kneel-mg 

knights 

knight-ly 

knowl-edgc 

La^bour 

laii-guage 

38 

launched 

law^ful 

law-yers 

league 

Lib^r-ties 

Lim-it-ed 

lifi-gered 

Lle-wel-yn 

lo'-co-mo-tive 

lodged 

Lon'-don-der-ry 



39 

Mace 

ma-chine' 

maj-es-ty 

man-age 

man-u-fac'-tures 

Mar^ar-et 

mar-riage 

mar-ried 

mar-vel-lous 

ma-sons 

jueaa-ure j 



40 

med^e 

Med-i-t«r-n' -ne-«n 

mem-o-ry 

merchant 

mere-ly 

mes-sen-ger 

met-al 

Mid^land 

Mil^ford 

mil-i-ta-ry 

mill-ion 

mis-er-y 

41 

mis'-sion-a-ry 

mis-tak^n 

mon-arch 

mon-as-ter-y 

mon'-as-ter-ies 

Mon-mouth 

mor-tal 

mor-tal-ly 

mourn-ing 

mov-a-ble 

move-ment 

mur-dered 

42 

mur^er-er 
mu-se-um 

Na-po^le-on 

na-tion 

nee^e 

ne-glect' 

neigh'-bour-hood 

Nel-son 

nephew 

nev-er-the-less' 

news-pa-per 

43 

niece 

no-ble-man 

no-bler 

Nor^folk 

Nor-man 

Nor-man-dy 

Norse-men 

Nor-way 

not-ice 

not-iced 

nurs^r-y 



44 

Oath 

ob-ject^d 

ob-tained' 

Oc-to-ber 

of-fence' 

of-fice 

of-fi-cers 

01-i-ver 

o-pin-ion 

op- posed' 

op^po-site 

out-lived' 

45 

o-ver-board 
o-ver-thrown' 
! o-ver-turned' 
ox^n 

Pa-clf^ic 

pal-a-ces 

Pal^s-tine 

parched 

par-doned 

Par-is 

par-ish 

46 

par-lia-ment 

jmy-ment 

peace-ful 

l)e-ri-od 

per-ished 

pe-tl-tion 

pierced 

pil-grims 

pi^us 

Pitt 

plague 

plan-ing 

47 

planned 

plan-ning 

Plas-sey 

pleas-ure 

pledged 

plen-ti-ful 

plied 

ploughed 

plough-ing 

plume 

pjun^ered 

Plym-outYi 



48 
po-ets 
poi-son 
por-tion 
po-sl-tion 
pos-sess' 
pos-ses-sion 
pos-si-ble 
po-ta-to 
pounced 
pov^r-ty 
powdered 
pow^r-ful 

49 

prac^ti-cal 

preach-er 

preach-ing 

pre-pared' 

pres-ence 

l)re-sent^d 

pre-served' 

pre-tend^d 

pre-tend^r 

pre-vent^d 

prid-ing 

priest 

50 
Prime 
Ijrin^ess 
pris-on-er 
&riv^y 
prog-ress 
prom-ised 
prop^er-ly 
prop^r-ty 
pro-posed' 
13ros-per-ous 
pro-tect' 
Pro-tect-or 

51 

Prot-es-tant 

pr6v-in^ 

pro-vl-sions 

Prus-sians 

pub^lic 

pun-ish 

pnn'-ish-ment 

purge 



52 

quar^relled 
quest-ion 



quit-te< 

Ragging 

rail-way 

ran-som 

rap^id-ly 

rash-ness 

re-al-ly 

realm 

53 

re-bell-ion 

reb-els 

re-buke' 

re-ceive' 

reck-less 

re-covered 

re-form' 

re-form^rs 

ref-uge 

re-fused' 

re-fus-ing 

re-gained' 

54 

re-gard^d 

reg-i-ments 

re-gions 

re^-u-lar 

reign 

reigned 

re-lat^d 

re-lieve' 

re-lig-ion 

re-mained' 

re-mem-ber 

re-i)ented 

55 

re-quired' 

re-sist^ed 

re-solved' 

re-spects' 

re-store' 

re-sumed' 

re-tire' 

re- turned' 
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56 

re-ward^d 

Rich-ard 

Rich-mond 

Rid^ley 

rig^ng 

ri-ot-ing 

ris-ings 

ri-val 

rob-ber-y 

Robert 

Ro-mans 

roused 

57 

routed 

roy-al 

roy-al-ists 

rudely 

rude-ly 

Ru-fus 

ru-ined 

rum-bling 

Run'-nv-mede 

Russ-ia 

Russ-ians 

rus-tic 



58 

Rye 

Sa-cred 

sad-die 

sav-age-ly 

eav-ing 

Saxons 

scant-y 

scarce-ly 

scented 

schem-er 

8chol-ar 

59 

sci-ence 
Scot-land 
Scot-tish 
scourged 
scroll 
scythe 
se^ret-ly 
8e-cure^ 
se-cured^ 
seiz-insr 
Sen/la6 
sen^tenced 



60 

Sep-tem-ber 

ser-vice 

set-tied 

set^tle-ment 

set-tiers 

sev^r-al 

se-vere' 

sharae-ful 

shil-lings 

ship'-wrecked 

shoot-ing 

shoulders 



61 

sie^e 
sig-nals 
si-lence 
single 
six-ti-eth 
skillful 
skilled 
slaugh-ter 
slav^r-y 
sleeves 
Smithjfield 
smothered 

62 

so-ci^-ty 

sole-ly 

Som^r-set 

southern 

south-ward 

sov-er-eign 

Span-iards 

Span-ish 

spanned 

speg-ial 

speed-i-ly 

spin-ning 

63 

spir-it-ed 
splen-did 
stand-ard 
Stan^ley 
states-men 
stat-ing 
stead-i-ly 
Ste-phen 
Ste'-phen-son 
ster-ling 
stern-ly 
/ sto^ries 



64 

stricken 

strict-ly 

strong-hold 

strug-gle 

stub-lx)m 

style 

sub^jects 

suc-ceed^d 

suc-cess' 

suc-cess-ful 

sud-den-ly 

suf-fered 

65 

suf-fer-ings 

suf-fo-dat-ed 

Suf^folk 

sup-ply' 

sup-plied' 

sup-port' 

sur-])rise' 

sur-ren^er 

sur-round^d 

Sus-sex 

swal-lowed 

swarmed 

66 

sweet^n-ing 
sys-tem 

Taun-ton 

tel-e-graph 

tem-pered 

tem-ples 

ter-n-ble 

ter-ri-bly 

ter-ri-fied 

there-af-ter 

thirst-ing 

67 

thu'-ti-eth 

Thom-as 

thor-ough 

thou^ht-fid 

thou-sands 

threatened 

thriv-ing 

ti-tle 

tor-meiit-iiv^ 
trad-iiv?; 



68 

travelled 

travel-ling 

tread-ing 

treas-ures 

treat^ment 

trench 

tri-fled 

tri-umph 

troub-le 

troub'-le-some 

troub-ling 

troupers 

69 

Tu^or 
Ty^ler 
ty-rant 
Tyr-rel 

Un-a^ble 

un-der-tak'-en 

Un-ion 

u-nit-ed 

un-law-ful 

un-read-y 

un-wil'-ling-ly 

70 

use-ful 
ut^ter-ly 

Vacant 

valour 

va-ri-ous 

vas-sals 

vaults 

Ven-ice 

ven-ture 

vice 

vic-tims 
71 

Vic-to-ri-a 

vic-to^ri-ous 

vic-to-ry 

vied 

vil^la 

vil-lag-es 

vis-ions 

vis-it-ed 



72 

Wal^ter 

WaJ-worth 

wandered 

war-ri-ors 

watch-ful 

Watt 

weakened 

weapons 

wgav-ing 

weight-y 

wel-fare 

Wel-ling-ton 

73 
Welsh 
Wes-sex 
wheat^n 
whol-ly 
wid^w 
willful 
WiU^iam 
Wilson 
vnnd-miU 
Wind-sor 
wisdom 
wisest 

74 

Wit^n 
witch 

with-drawn' 

Wolfe 

won^er-ful 

wool-len 

work-shop 

wor-ship 

worshipped 

wounds 

wretched 

wretches 

75 
wrists 
vio'it-ings 
writ^ten 
Wye 

Yel^low 

yield 
yielded 
VYouia^er 
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An%le-8ey 

An-jou' 

an-nexed' 

An-selm 

An-8on 

An-spach 

an'-swer-a-ble 

An-ton-ine 

An-to-ny 

anx-i^-ty 

anx-ious 

6 

ap-o-plex-y 

ap-proach' 

ap-pr6v-al 

ap-pr6ved' 

Ar-a-f?on 

Arch-an%el 

arch^r-y 

Ar-gyle' 

ar-n-val 

Ar-thur 

a-8cend-ed 



Ash-an-tees' 

as-sas-sins 

as-sert^ed 

as-size' 

Ath-el-ney 

at-tempt' 

au-thors 

a-void-ed 

Bab-ing-ton 

Bach-e-lor 

8 

Ba-ha-ma 
bait-ing 
Bal-a-kla-va 
Bal^iol 
Bal-tic 
Ban'-nock-burn 
Bap^tists 
Bare-bone 
Bar-net 
Be-a-trice 
f Beau^lerc 



9 

Beau-fort 

bea-ver 

Beck^t 

Bed-ford 

be-friend' 

be-ffuile' 

be-head-ed 

Berke-ley 

Ber-lin' 

Biscay 

Blake 

10 

Blen-heim 
Blois 

blood-hound 

blood-i-est 

blood-shed 

boars 

Bol-eyn' 

Bor-deaux' 

Both-well 

Boyne 

breach 

11 

breech-es 

brib^r-y 

bribes 

brief-ly 

Bri-gade' 

brill-iant 

Bris-tol 

Bruce 

Bran'-an-burh 

Bruns-wick 

Brus-sels 

12 

brQt-al-ly 

Bnck'-ing-ham 

Bun-yan 

Bur-dett' 

bur%e88-es 

burghers 

Bur-g03aie' 

Bur^jguTi-d>j 

bur-i-a\a 

Burke 

butcla?-€T-y 



13 
Byng 

Ca^bul 

Cafdiz 

Cai-ro 

Cal-e-do-nia 

Cal-e-do'-ni-ans 

Cam-bridge 

Camp^bells 

can^-py 

14 

Ca-rad^c 

Cardiff 

Car^-nal 

CaArey 

Car'-is-brooke 

Car^-line 

car-ri-ers 

Car-ta 

Cates-by 

Gather -ine 

Cath-o-lics 

15 
Ca-to 

Cav-a-liers' 

cav-al-ry 

Cav^n-dish 

Cav-i-gnar-i 

Cawn-pore' 

Cax-ton 

Cec^il 

ceiled 

cen-tre 

cen-tu-ries 

16 
ceorls 
cham-ber 
cham-pi-on 
Chan^el-lor 
change-a-ble 
char-ac-ter 
Chart-ist 

\ ^>Mfi:-».-^RaisA 
\ ^\ffv^-\»-"^« 



17 
Clare 
Clarence 
Clar^n-don 
clas-si-cal 
Clau^i-us 
Cleves 
Cob'-den 
Coeur 
Collin 
colonel 
Col-on-ies 

18 

Col^n-ists 

Co-lura-bus 

com'-bat-ants 

Com-mis'-sion 

Com-mis'-sion-ers 

com-mit-tee 

Gom'-mon-wealth 

com-mnn'-ion 

com-pelled' 

com-plet^d 

com-ply' 

19 

com-posed' 

con-cerned' 

con-fes-sion 

con-fes-sor 

con-fined' 

con-fiict 

con-gre-ga'-tion 

con-nec-tion 

cofi^uer-ing 

cofi^uest 

con-science 

20 

con-sent-ed 
con'-se-quence 
con-se-auent 
con-sist-ed 

Con-itan'-ti-no' -pie 

Con-sti-tu'-tioQS 
Con-ti-netLt 
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21 

Corn-wal-lis 
eor-o-na'-tion 
Cor-po-ra'-tion 
Cor-pus 
Cor-si-can 
eoun'-te-nance 
Cov^-nant 
Cov-e-nanf-ers 
cow-ar-dice 
cow-ard-ly 
Cran-mer 
Cri-me-a 

22 

crim-in-als 
cri-sis 
Cru-sade' 
cudgel 
Cul-lcAien 
cu-ri-ous 
Curt'-man-tle 

Dain-ties 

da-is 

Dane%eld 
Dan-i-el 

23 
Dan-ube 
Dau-phin 
Dean 
de-bat-ed 
de-caj^-inff 
de-ceit-ful 
dercl-sion 
Deo-la-ra'-tion 
de-cline' 
de-grees' 
Delphi 
del-i-cate 

24 
del-uged 
de-pnve' 
Der-by 
de-rived' 
Der'-went-wa-ter 
de-scent' 
de-scribed' 
de-scrip^tion 
de-served^ 
despised^ j 
de-struc'tion ' 
■Det-tm-gen 



25 

Dev'-on-shire 
dif-fered 
dif-fer-ence 
dif^fi-cul-ty 
diff-ni-ty 
dil-i-gent-ly 
dis-ap-peared' 
dis-con-tent' 
dis-cov^red 
dis-e-stab'-lished 
dis-gi-aced' 
dis-o-be'-di-ent 

26 

dis-pense' 
dis-po-n'-tion 
dis-sent^rs 
dis-un-ion 
di-vl-sions 
di-vorce' 
doc-trines 
Domesday 
Doug-las 
Doug-las-es 
dra-goons' 
draughts 

27 

draw-bridge 
drud^-ing 
Dru-ids 
Drum-clog' 
drunk' -en-ness 
Dub^lin 
Dud-ley 
du^l 
Dun-bar' 
dungeon 

Earth' -en-ware 

28 

E-dith 
ed-u-cat-ed 
ed-u-ca-tion 
Ed-win 
Ed'-wines-burh 
E^pt 
E-gyp-tian 
ek-ing 

' e-leC'tion 
e-lec-tri&'i-tj 
Eliz-aheth 



I 29 
el^-quence 
em-i-gra'-tion 
Em-press 
Emp^on 
en-cir^le 
en-cir^led 
en-closed' 
en-cour-aged 
en-dan'-gered 
en-force' 
en-gaged' 
en-gag-ing 

30 

en-raged' 

en-slaved' 

En^voy 

et^-i-lep-sy 

E-pis^o-pal 

Er-nest 

esquire 

es-say 

e-stab-lishcd 
Eth-an-dune 
e-vent-ful 
Eves-ham 

31 

ex-am-ple 

ex-cess-es 

ex-changed' 

ex-cit^d 

ex-clude' 

ex^-cut-ed 

ex-e-cu-tion 

Ei-hi-bi-tion 

ex-ile 

ex-iled 

ex-ist-ed 



32 

ex-ploits' 
ex -ported 

Fac-tions 

Faer-ie 

fagots 

fail-ures 

fa-tigne' 

fa-vour-a-YAe 

feat-ure 

Fe-ni-an 

fes-tive 



33 

fi-ords' 

Flankers 

fleeces 

Flod^en 

Flo-ra 

fol^Ues 

for-ajrs 

foreign 

for^ign-ers 

fore-most 

foresight 

for^feit-ed 

34 

Poth'-er-in-gay 

Foyle 

freaks 

Fred^r-ick 

freezing 

Fries-land 

fur-ni-ture 

fiu'ze 

Gal^t-y 

Gal%ac-us 
gal-leys 

35 

gal-lop-ing 

Ga-ma 

Gar-net 

Gaul 

Gaunt 

ga-zette' 

gib^bets 

Glen-coe' 

(xlen-dow^r 

Glen-ly^n 

goad^ 

Gordon 

36 

Go-tha 
gout 

Gov'-em-ment 
grad-u-al-ly 
Gra-ham 
grandeur 
Gren-ville 
^ euar^i-an I 



37 

Hal-i-don 

hal-lowed 

Hampden 

Hampshire 

Hamp^ton 

Har%reave8 

Harvey 

haugh-ty 

haunted 

Hav^lock 

hawk-ing 

Haw-kins 

38 

Her^-ford 

her^-tics 

her-mit 

Hert-ford 

his-to-ri-ans 

hob^by 

Hol-y-rood 

Hom-il-don 

hon^st-er 

Hong-Kong' 

Hon-o-ri-us 

Hot^spur 

39 

Houn-slow 

Hudson 

Huii%ar-y 

Hurst 

has'-band-men 

Hus-kis-son 

I-ce^ni 

il-le%al 
im-me'-di-ate-ly 
Im-pe^ri-al 
im-port^ance 

40 

im-port^d 

im-pris'-on-ment 

im-prop^r 

in-a-bil-i-ty 

in^i-dent 

in-debt^d 

In-de-pen'-denc8 

In-de-pen'-dents 
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41 

iii-sur-rec'-tion 

in-ter-fer'-cnce 

in-vade' 

in-vad-ed 

in-vjid-ing 

In-va^sioii 

in-ven-tion 

In-vin-ci-ble 

I-ron-side 

Is-a-bel-la 

is-sued 

is-su-ing 

42 

isth-mus 

Jac-o-bites 

jealous 

Jef-freys 

Je-ru-sa-lem 

Jo-sep^ 

Khar-toum' 

Khe-dive' 
Kirke 

43 

knight-ed 
knight-hood 
knot-ted 
Knut 

La-bour-ers 

La<;k-land 

la Hogue 

Lani-bert 

lam-preys 

Lau-ca-shire 

Lau^as-ter 

44 

lan-cas'-tri-ans 
Lan -franc' 
Lat-i-mer 
Land 
leg-ate 
le-gions 
Leices-ter 
LeiiJ^sic 
Le^-pold 
Les-lie 
les-sen 
les'sened 



45 

lev-ied 

lev-y-ing 

Lew-es 

Lim-it-ed 

Lincoln 

Li^-nel 

lit^r-a-ry 

live-li-hood 

Liv^r-pool 

Lol-lards 

Long'-shanks 

4G 

Lo-thi-ans 

Lou-is 

Lou-ise' 

Lu-ther 

Lyme 

Mac-don'-alds 

Ma-dras' 

ma-ga-zines' 

Mag-dii-la 

mag'-is-trates 

Mag-na 

47 

Ma^us 

ma-hog-a-ny 

main-land 

ma-jor-i-ty 

Malcolm 

Man'-ches-tar 

maned 

manned 

man-of-war' 

man-sions 

DiAn-a-fko'-tur-ing 

man'-u-scripts 
48 

Ma-ri-a 

Marl'-bor-ough 

mar^uis-es 

Mar^ton 

ma^son-ry 

mas-sa-cre 

mas-ter-y 

Ma-til-da 

Maud 

med-i-cal 

med-i-cine 

mel'-an-ohol-y 
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Mer^i-a 

Mer^i-ans 

mer^i-ful 

mim-ic 

min-is-try 

Min-or^a 

mi-nute' 

mis-con'-duct 

mis^r-a-ble 

Mis-rule' 

mis-tle-toe 

moat 

50 
modern 
Mo^na 
mon-ar-chy 
Mont-fort 
Mor-ti-mer 
Moscow 
mu-sl^ian 
Mu-ti-ny 

Na-pi-er 

nar-row-ly 
Nase^by 

51 

na.-tion-al 

nat^u-ral 

Nav-a-ri-no 

Nav-i-ga'-tion 

na^vy 

ne9^8-sa-ry 

nes-tling 

Nev'-il's Cross 

New-ark 

New'-found-land 

New-mar'-kflt 

no-bil-i-ty 

52 

Non-oon-fonii'*iBtB 

North-al'-ler-ton 

Nor-tbum' -ber-land 

Nor-thom'-bri-a 

Not'-ting-hun-ihire 

No'-va Sco'-ti-a 
nu-mer-ous 

Oates 

o-bliged' 

oc-caAsioii 

O'Con-neW 



53 
Of^fa 
of-fend-ed 
o^pi-um 
op-po-sl-tion 
op-press' 
or-a-tor 
or-i-gin 
Ork-ney 
Or-le-ans 
or-na-ment 
Ot-ter-burn 
out-laws 

54 

out-rag-es 

o-ver-awe' 

o-ver-run' 

0-wen 

Ox^ford 

Pa-gans 

pa-pal 
Parr 

par-ry-ing 

pas-sa^e 

passion-ate 

55 
pas-time 
pas-ture 
pa^tient-ly 
pau-per 
Pem-broke 
pen-ance 
Pen-in'-su-lar 
Per^y 
Per-cies 
Per^kin 
per-mis-sion 
per-se-ca'-tion 

56 

pew-ter 

Phillip 

Phil-iiJ^pa 

Phil-ippe' 

Phoe^nix 

Picts 

Pifl^kie 

pi-rates 



57 
plat-ters 
JPoic-tiers' 
pol-i-cy 
po-lit-i-cal 
Pon-te-fract 
Po-per-y 
pop-u-lar'-i-ty 
pop-u-la'-tion 

gDp^u-lous 
or-te-ous 
Port-land 
Ports-mouth 

58 

Por-tu-gal 
pos-sessed' 
prac-tice 
prac-tise 
pranced 
Prel-ate 
pre-par-ing 
Pres-by-te'-ri-an 
Pres-i-dent 
Pres-ton 
Pres-ton-pans' 
pre-vaiied' 

59 

pre-ven-tion 
pre-vi-ous 
pre-vi-ous-ly 
preyed 
pri-ma-cy 
prin^i-pal 
prin^i-ple 
pri-vate 
pri-vate-ly 
pro-claimed' 
prod-ucts 
pro-duc^tion 

60 

pro-pos-als 
Pro-tec-tion 
prov-ince 
prov-in-ces 
prudent 
pub^lished 
pu-ri-fy-ing 
Pu-ri-tans 
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61 

quan-ti-ties 
ffuar'-ter-staff 
Que-bec' 
Queene 

Raid 

ram-part 
raved 

Ra-ven-spur 

re-al-i-ty 

re-belled' 

62 

re-bell-ious 

re-cap^tured 

re-ceiv-ing 

recent 

re^ent-ly 

roc^g-nize 

rec^n-ciled 

re-duced' 

re-fined' 

Ref-or-ma'-tion 

Re%ent 

re-ject^d 

63 

re-ioic-ing 

rel-a-tives 

re-lease' 

re-leased' 

re-leas-ing 

re-mark'-a-ble 

rem-nant 

re-mon'-strance 

re-morse' 

re-newed' 

re-o-pened 

re-pair-ing 

64 

re-past' 
Re-peal' 
re-port^d 
Re-pub^lic 
re-quest' 
re-sid-ing 
re-sign' 
re-signed' 
Ses-to-n'-tion 
re-tain^rs 
re-treaf 
rev^-nuea 



65 

rev^r-ence 

re-viv-al 

ring-lead-ers 

ri^t-ers 

roamed 

rob^ber-ies 

Ro-chelle' 

Ro-man-ism 

Ro-man-ists 

Rou-en' 

Round'-heads 

ruff-ians 

66 

ruffs 
Rus-sell 

Sac-rl-fi-ces 

Sam-u-el 

Sar-a-cens 

Sar-a-to^a 

Sar-din-ians 

Saw-tre 

Saie-Co'-bur| 

scat-tered 

sea-far-ing 

67 

Se-bas-ti-an 

Se-bas'-to-pol 

Sec-re- ta-ry 

Sec'-re-ta-ries 

Se-dan' 

Sedge-moor 

se-df-tion 

Sel^en 

sep-a-rate 

sep-a-ra-tion 

se-poys 

sep-ten-ni-al 

68 

serfdom 

serfs 

se-ri-ous 

ser-pent 

ses-sion 

sex^s 

Sey-mour 

Shan-non 

Sharpe 
shat-tered 
Sheer-ness' 
Sher-iff-mnir' 



69 

Shrews'-bur-y 

sim-i-lar 

Sim-nel 

skillful 

skir^mish 

slaugh-tered 

smelters 

smugjgle 

smug-gler 

Sol-way 

soot 

So-phi-a 
70 

Sou-dan' 
spe^-i-mens 
Spender 
Spen-sers 



spindle 

squad-ron 

Staf -ford-shire 

St. Al-bans 

stat-ute 

stee-ple 

Stew-art 

71 

St. Ger'-mains 

St. Hel-e-na 

stif-fened 

Stir-ling 

Straf-ford 

strewn 

strife 

Strong-bow 

stunned 

sub-due' 

sub-dued' 

sub-jec-tion 

72 
sub^urbs 
suc-cess^s 
suc-oess'-ful-ly 
sue 
Su^z 
Sul-tan 
sup-port-er 
su-prem'-a-cy 
su-preme' 



73 

sus-pend' 

sus-pend-ed 

sus-pl^ion 

Sweden 

Sjrr-i-a 

Tax-ing 

Tcher-na-ya 

Tel-d-Ke-bir' 

ten-ant 

ter-ri-to-ry 

Tewkes'-bur-y 

74 
Thane 
The^-dore 
Ther-e-sa 
tilt-ing 
Ti-tus^ 
to-bac-co 
Tor-bay' 
To% 
to-tal-ly 
Tou-loii' 
Tou-louse' 
trades-men 

75 

trai-tor 

trans-la- tion 

Trans-vaal' 

trea-son 

treas-u-ry 

treat-y 

trib-ute 

tri-umphed 

Tromp 

Tur-key 

Turk-ish 

Turks 

76 
tu-tor 
Tweed 
Tyne 
tyr-an-ny 

Un-gain-ly 

U-ni-form'-i-ty 
u-ni-ver-sal 
U-ni-ver'-si-ty 



77 

un-nec'-es-sa-ry 

un-pit-ied 

un-pop^u-lar 

un-suc-cess'-ful 

U-trecht 

Van^i-ty 

VasH3o 

ven^m 

ver-sion 

Vice-roy 

Vir%in 



Vir-gin-ia 

Viscounts 

vis-i-tors 

Vit-to-ri-a 

vol-ume 

Wad^d 

Wake-field 

Wal-lace 

Wal^pole 

War-beck 

war-fare 

79 

war-like 

War-wick 

Wash'-ing-ton 

Wel-les-ley 

West'-min-ster 

Whigs 

White-hall 

wick-er 

Wight 

Wik-ings 

¥il'-ber-forc8 

Win'-ches-ter 

80 

Wolse^ley 

Wol-sey 

wolves 

woo-ing 

Worces-ter 

wrest 

Wy^att 

Wyc-lif 
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